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A REPLY TO MR. LAIRD CLOWES 


WHEN a writer, speculating in days of peace, bids us abandon a policy 
which has undergone the test of great wars, abundantly justifying the 
views of the statesmen and the sailors who have consistently upheld 
it, he incurs a grave responsibility. The more plausible his statemerts, 
the greater should be the suspicion with which they are regarded, 
since, at the best, he can but offer us personal surmise in place of 
history. 

Dropping his Belgian mask, Mr. Laird Clowes comes forward with 
a laudably definite proposal. There are here no half-measures ; every- 
thing is detailed. The Mediterranean is to be abandoned alike in 
peace and in war. The historic waters of the most important sea of 
the world are no longer to carry the white ensign, except as an occa- 
sional guest ‘on a similar footing’ to ‘ Brazil.’ From Gibraltar to 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, for three thousand miles of the greatest 
trade route of the world, the sea power of the British Empire is to be 
inoperative. Egypt is to become a French colony; Tripoli is to 
share the fate of Tunis ; Malta is handed over to the Pope; Cyprus 
reverts to the Porte. In return, we are to be permitted to seize 
Tangier, and occupy Morocco, west of the fifth meridian of West 
longitude, with a hinterland undefined, and also apparently to annex 
‘the peninsula of Bab-el-Mandeb’ and the rugged and worthless 
promontory of Siyan on the Somali coast. 

Such is the scheme which Mr. Laird Clowes propounds. No doubts 
or misgivings seem to occur to him; certitude is stamped upon every 
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sentence. Of argument based on past experience or on reason there 
is none. His few incidental excursions into history are singularly 
unfortunate. Assertion follows assertion throughout the article with 
aggravating persistency. He has wholly failed to see that, in demand- 
ing that we should break with all the teaching of the past, and de- 
liberately fling to the winds the rich experience of great wars, some- 
thing more than the ipse dizit of ‘ Nauticus’ is required. We claim 
at least to be reasoned with before taking a leap into Cimmerian 
darkness. ‘The day for plain speaking has come,’ he tells us. | 
agree with him. 

After careful study of this remarkable article, I fail to discover 
precisely what is the ruling motive. We are led at the outset to 
believe that pure economy is the object sought. ‘It is almost hope- 
less to expect any government’ to give us the ‘ matériel and personnel’ 
necessary—in Mr. Laird Clowes’s view—to hold the Mediterranean. 
Therefore, apparently, we are to accept the revolution he advocates. 
Later on, however, we are informed that ‘mere motives of economy 
would scarcely . . . justify’ us in taking the step, and the tone fre- 
quently adopted seems to indicate that, under any circumstances, 
our best and safest policy would be to adopt this brand-new gospel. 
Our presence in the Mediterranean even appears to arouse Mr. Laird 
Clowes’s resentment. In that sea we possess nothing except what is 
‘valueless and unproductive. ‘We went in only to protect our 
commerce against piracy; we went next . . . in self-defence against 
France and Spain ;’ we remained for several alleged reasons, but ‘ the 
truth is’ that our stay is due to ‘a habit of meddling with other 
people’s business.’ 

History was never moreabsolutely travestied. The first British fight- 
ing fleet entered the Mediterranean in 1194, carrying Richard the First 
to Palestine, and capturing en rowte Messina and Cyprus. We ‘ went 
next’ in force in 1654, by the orders of Cromwell, ‘ to procure satis- 
faction from such Princes and States as had either insulted the 
Government, or injured the commerce of England.’! The orders, 
which Blake carried out to the letter, were by no means confined to 
the suppression of piracy. Before the end of April 1655, the great 
Admiral of the Commonwealth ‘had taught nations to whom the 
very name of Englishmen was a strange sound to respect its honour 
and its rights. . . . The petty Princes of Italy had been made to feel 
the power of the Northern Protestants . . . and the distant echo of 
our guns had startled the Council Chambers of Venice and Constanti- 
nople.’? We ‘ went next’ in force in 1694 to protect our, commerce 
and save Spain, our ally, from the loss of Barcelona and Catalonia. 
We went again in 1695, risking an inferior force in a successful effort 
to protect our trade. On the 13th of August, 1704, Sir George Rooke, 


? Orders of Cromwell to Blake. 
° Life of Blake, by Hepworth Dixon. 
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with a British and Dutch force, won the important victory of Malaga 

over a superior French fleet, and established a command of the 
Mediterranean unchallenged for the remaining period of the war. 
After Byng’s failure and retirement to Gibraltar in 1756, Hawke was 
sent in with orders ‘ to endeavour by all means to destroy the French 
fleet.’* Throughout the long struggle with the French Republic and 
Empire, the vital necessity of holding on to the Mediterranean was 
made manifest, notwithstanding that our trade interests were then 
relatively trivial. Inferiority of force did not deter our atmirals 
from entering it, and, when temporarily abandoned, it was quiekly 
reoccupied. At the beginning of 1798, the French controlled the 
Mediterranean from end to end. At its close, two French ships of 
the line—both subsequently lost—remained afloat. If Mr. Laird 
Clowes’s ‘law of self-preservation’ had found favour in the days of 
real national stress, Nelson, with a force inferior to the Toulon fleet, 
would not have entered the Mediterranean in May 1798, and the 
battle of the Nile would never have been fought.‘ We then held on 
to the Mediterranean simply and solely because we were fighting for 
our existence as a nation—not engaged in discussing theories—arid 
stern experience had proved the policy to be indefeasible. From the 
battle of the Nile to the present day we have maintained our position 
in the great inland sea. No Power of modern Europe has so old an 
historic claim to use its waters; net one has a greater record of 
fighting there performed. Yet Mr. Laird Clowes ventures to describe 
our position as one of ‘provocative swagger’ on one page, and of 
disinterested ‘philanthropy’ on another. We are in the Mediter- 
ranean to-day (1) because history shows us that we must be there in 
war; (2) because our commerce there afloat is enormously greater 
than that of any other Power; (3) because no other waters would 
serve equally well for the training of our fleet. The first reason 
does not appeal to Mr. Laird Clowes, who is able to assert that ‘ it is 
absurd to suggest that our interests in the Mediterranean are 
paramount to those of France, of Italy, and of Spain.’ Our trade he 
abandons altogether, after characterising it as ‘ valueless and unpro- 
ductive.’ The Mediterranean as providing excellent training waters 
for Great Britain—or her possible enemies—has not presented itself 
to his imagination. , 

I cannot, within due limits, hope to deal with the whole of th 
varied and intricate subjects over which Mr. Laird Clowes lightly 
ranges. The entire Eastern question, the merits and demerits of the 
Triple Alliance, the fighting capacity of the Italian navy, and the 
possible combinations of Mediterranean Powers must be left alone. 
In laying down the lines of a national policy, we cannot go beyond 


* Admiralty orders to Lord Hawke. 


‘ If Nelson had possessed a few more frigates, Napoleon would almost certainly 
have been caught, and the history of Europe changed, 
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reasonable probabilities, and the fact that ‘ half a dozen other Powers, 
including the two most formidable, have well-fortified stations full of 
ships’ in the Mediterranean is scarcely a conclusive reason for our 
retreat. All these six Powers will certainly not be arrayed against 
us; if one of them obtains an ally, it is reasonable, considering the 
great conflict of interests in these waters, to suppose that we may 
do likewise. Mr. Laird Clowes has, however, erected an entirely new 
standard. In his view we have no right to be in the Mediterranean 
unless we are ‘ absolutely unassailable.’ No more preposterous theory 
can be imagined. No nation can ever be ‘absolutely unassailable ’ at 
the outbreak of war, either in the naval or military sense, and the 
navy or the army which abandons a position as a matter of course 
because it is liable to attack has ceased to be a fighting force and 
has sunk beneath contempt. If, as is urged, we abandon the Medi- 
terranean because we may perhaps have to fight there, our star of 
empire has already set. 

Other considerations have, however, combined to prompt these 
curiously eager counsels of retreat. Our interests in these waters are 
described as inferior to those of Spain; while our purely Mediter- 
ranean commerce is not ‘essential, happily, to our well-being.’ The 
total of British trade passing the Straits of Gibraltar is about 
214,000,000/., and of this purely Mediterranean commerce is 
97,220,000/.—far greater, therefore, than our whole Australasian 
trade. Further, there is a large and growing trade of British colonies 
with Mediterranean ports.” All this Mr. Laird Clowes proposes to 
abandon because of some French torpedo-boat stations on the shores 
of Northern Africa and the Gulf of Lyons. To deal fully with the 
torpedo-boat question would require an article, and I can only say 
here that his view is based on pure assumption. I do not for a 
moment contend that, at the outset of war, this great trade route can 
be guaranteed. I assert, however, that, by right of the past, the 
command of the Mediterranean belongs to Great Britain, in the sense 
that it must be fought for by any other Power. Should the British 
navy win a victory in these waters, or should the French fleet decline 
to accept battle, it will not be difficult to effectually abate the torpedo~ 
boat menace. ‘We should,’ Mr. Laird Clowes tells us, ‘accustom 
ourselves to do without the Canal to some extent, even in peace-time.’ 
He does not pause to explain what he means. Our Indian reliefs 
can of course be sent round the Cape, if there were any possible object 
in so doing; but inexorable laws, which no theories can change, 
govern trade routes, and the Suez Canal has dictated the structure of 
a considerable portion of our steam tonnage. Trade will continue to 
follow its accustomed lines, and to abandon all attempt to defend it 


5 The total British colonial trade with foreign countries passing the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb is 45,136,0002. I believe the figures atove given to be below the 
reality. In any case they do not include the great value of the shipping. 
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would shake the very foundations of the Empire and imperil the 
allegiance of great colonies. 

Another remarkable statement must be noticed, because it lies at 
the root of Mr. Laird Clowes’s new ‘law of self-preservation.’ ‘Even 
if we held both banks of the Suez Canal, with the entire military 
force of the Empire, I doubt whether we could prevent a skilful and 
cunning enemy, no matter how weak he may be, from blocking the 
passage almost whenever and wherever he might see fit.’ To prevent 
foul play, it is merely necessary to pass all mercantile ships through 
the waterway with a guard on board. Any Power in military posses- 
sion of Egypt could apply this simple precaution, which requires the 
very minimum of military ‘force. The point is vital, since our sole 
real reason for being in Egypt to-day is, by preserving internal order, 
to avert occupation by a foreign Power, which would be able at once 
to utilise the Canal for its own war vessels and close it to those of an 
enemy. A neutral Egypt properly administered would meet all our 
requirements, but a French occupation we cannot possibly permit. 
How this consideration affects Mr. Laird Clowes’s readjustment of the 
balance of power will shortly be seen. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the problem with which Mr. Laird 
Clowes deals is as old as naval warfare. It has been successfully 
solved in the past by our greatest admirals. Nothing has occurred 
to demand a new and supremely fantastic solution, To control an 
enemy’s fleet, either by defeating it or by confining it in port, is the 
primary object of naval war. The great sailors of Elizabeth were 
unanimous as to the method of accomplishing the task. ‘ With fifty 
sail of shipping,’ wrote Drake to the Council more than three hundred 
years ago, ‘ we shall do more good upon their coast than a great many 
more will do here at home; and the sooner we are gone, the better 
we shall be able to impeach them.’ ‘The opinion of Sir Francis 
Drake, Mr. Hawkyns, Mr. Frobiser and others, that be men of greatest 
judgment and experience,’ wrote Howard to Walsinghan, ‘ is that the 
surest way to meet with the Spanish Fleet is upon their own coast, or 
in any harbour of theirown. . . . The seasare broad ; but if we had 
been on their coast they durst not have put off.’ This has been 
the guiding principle to the greatest glories of the British navy. 
Captain Mahan has enforced the lesson throughout his brilliant 
writings, and has shown, beyond all question, what the naval occupa- 
tion of the Mediterranean implies. The control of the Toulon fleet, 
which Mr. Laird Clowes now gives up as hopeless, if not unnecessary, 
is a mere detail in the application of a universal law. St. Vincent 
and Nelson not only saw that the thing must be done, but succeeded 
in doing it, and the facts that the abandonment of the inland sea in 
1796 was countermanded during its execution, and the occupation 


® Serenely oblivious of our large proprietorship in this water-way, Mr. Laird 
Clowes classes it among ‘other people’s ditches.’ 
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restored as soon as possible in spite of our numerical inferiority, are 
conclusive of a necessity enforced by the demands of war. If Mann 
had ‘obeyed his orders,’ states Mahan, ‘ the battle of Cape St. Vin- 
cent would have been fought in the Mediterranean instead of the 
Atlantic,’ and the results of the victory would have been greatly 
enhanced. ‘The expulsion of the English,’ wrote Napoleon, ‘ has a 
great effect upon the success of our military operations in Italy.’ 
Well might Nelson ‘ lament our present orders in sackcloth and ashes, 
so dishonourable to the dignity of England.’ ? 

Since the days of Nelson two changes have come to pass. 
(1) France has occupied Algeria, and, by means of the nominal 
‘Regency’ but real annexation of Tunis, has become possessed of 
1,000 miles of the coast-line of Northern Africa. (2) Toulon has, 
within the last few years only, become the base of the main French 
fleet. The first of these conditions supplies a powerful argument 
against the new scheme ; since, as Captain Mahan has pointed out, 
the first object of Great Britain should be ‘to grasp firmly some 
vital chord * of the enemy’s communications, and so force him to fight 
there.’ This potent lever, which St. Vincent and Nelson had not, 
Mr. Laird Clowes bids us fling aside. The second condition seems 
to be the real ‘basis or substratum, what you will,’ of the entire 
theory. Were the policy inaugurated by the late Admiral Aube to 
be changed, and the naval strength of France to be mainly trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic, the so-called ‘ millstone,’ together with all the 
erratic boulders which have accumulated round it, would at once 
crumble into dust. 

The policy of Mr. Laird Clowes is based upon the negation of an 
axiom of war. Now, as always, the only true objective of a navy is 
an enemy’s fleets. Where those fleets are, the British navy must be, 
and the pursuit of subsidiary objects inevitably entails failure or 
disaster. Throughout the discursive article under review, I fail to 
trace the smallest recognition of this elementary truth. If the plan 
of substituting a ‘seal’ at the Straits of Gibraltar and Bab-el-Mandeb 
for the policy which has given to the British navy all its past glories 
means anything at all, it is pure defence in regard to the most im- 
portant portion of the theatre of war. Defence for the British 
Empire spells ruin. 

At the great gates of the Mediterranean and Red Sea we are 
bidden to maintain an expectant attitude, awaiting an attack close to 
our fortified ports of Gibraltar and Tangier on the one side, and Aden, 
Perim, Bab-el-Mandeb, and Siyan on the other. Mr. Laird Clowes 
speaks much of batteries on shore, destroyers and guardships ; he 
says singularly little about fighting fleets. The modern theory seems 


’ Letter to Mrs. Nelson, October 1796. 


* Ido.not assert that this chord is ‘ vital,’ but it is more nearly so than any other 
accessible to a navy. 
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to be that these broad sea-channels may be regarded as the ‘ defiles’ 
dear to the writer of military text-books, a species of Thermopyle 
where a small force can effectually oppose a superior fleet. The 
analogy is false. To ‘seal’ the Straits of Gibraltar requires the 
constant presence of a fleet capable of defeating any force that can 
issue from Toulon. Such a fleet must always be ready for action, 
cruising close at hand in the Atlantic or lying behind its anti-torpedo 
breakwaters ; for the choice of the moment of attack is left with the 
enemy. No position could be more harassing, more insecure, or more 
totally opposed to every tradition of successful war. It will occur to 
most people that the fleet which can accomplish all that is thus 
demanded might as well be cruising in the Mediterranean with its 
scouts observing Toulon, free to manceuvre, gaining efficiency every 
day, gleaning accurate information, and able, when the enemy 
appears, to choose its own moment of battle. 

Mr. Laird Clowes’s proposal, however, goes a great deal further. 
He applies the same conditions to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and 
he hands over Egypt and the Suez Canal to the French. In other 
words, he enables our rivals, operating on interior lines, to oppose us 
at the southern end of the Red Sea, with every ship that can pass 
through the deepened Canal. To control the Toulon fleet by the 
method proposed implies the provision of a naval force double that 
entailed by the old and proved war policy. The whole case is not 
even now presented, for he gratuitously provides the French with the 
finest training waters of the world. Here their whole fleet, with all 
its mobilised craft, can be quietly brought up to the highest state of 
efficiency. What this means, students of Captain Mahan’s works 
are able to judge. 

In spite of one apparently contradictory statement, I consider 
that I am justified in believing that Mr. Laird Clowes claims economy 
in some form for his scheme. Here, culled from his scattered 
sentences, are the measures which he calls upon us to undertake at 
once :— 

(1) Improvement of Gibraltar. 

(2) Provision of breakwaters, docks, fortifications, and garrison 
at Tangier. 

(3) Occupation of Morocco, west of 5° West longitude, and 
consequent defence against France of a land frontier of hundreds 
of miles. 

(4) Fortifications, and therefore great increase of garrison, at 
Perim. 

(5) Fortification and garrison of promontory of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

(6) Fortification and garrison of the barren rock of Siyan. 

(7) Large development of Bombay as a naval base. 


* * To strengthen the Mediterranean fleet to the requisite point would be to incur 
expenses which &c.’ (p. 370). 
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For Malta, therefore, Mr. Laird Clowes substitutes four new 
fortresses, which ex hypothesit must be powerfully and permanently 
garrisoned. I know every corner of Malta, which has one of the 
strongest land-fronts of all the fortresses of the world. Until after a 
great naval disaster, Malta fulfils Mr. Laird Clowes’s condition of being 
unassailable. I also know Tangier, and I assert that, if we abandon 
the Mediterranean, and rely on Mr. Laird Clowes’s seal, 20,000 men 
and much fortification would be required to defend it. How many 
troops would be needed to establish and maintain control of Morocco 
no one can say. The new Red Sea fortresses may be called upon to 
resist an attack in practically unlimited strength. They, too, must 
be strongly fortified and garrisoned. On the whole, I have no hesi- 
tation in stating that to carry out Mr. Laird Clowes’s programme will 
require a capical expenditure of at least ten millions sterling and the 
addition of an Army Corps to our military establishments. Mr. 
Laird Clowes g ves no hint of the dimensions of the ‘ far bigger’ 
force which he considers necessary to maintain the traditional policy 
of England. I cannot, therefore, frame a balance-sheet, nor can I 
discuss this involved question. merely state my firm belief that, 
so far as France is concerned, we are at this moment perfectly able 
to make good our position in the Mediterranean, and that every 
instructed naval officer and politician across the Channel is well aware 
of the fact. In any case, the proper application of increased expendi- 
ture is to the navy, and not to the frittering away of our strength by 
increasing an already large number of fortified ports. For, after all, 
it is upon the navy alone that the efficacy of Mr. Laird Clowes’s seals 
and the security of his various new fortresses must ultimately depend. 
If the navy is permitted to operate in front of the latter, instead of 
in rear, they may be dispensed with altogether. 

The fatal confusion of ideas which results from ignoring principles 
is illustrated in the following significant sentence: ‘The present 
policy of endeavouring to support the Mediterranean fleet by the 
Channel squadron is a mere penny-wise and pound-foolish makeshift.’ 
Mr. Laird Clowes must surely be aware that the peace strength of 
our Mediterranean fleet is merely based upon diplomatic considera- 
tions. With a view to avoid the appearance of the ‘provocative 
swagger’ which he censures, the number of ships is deliberately re- 
stricted. At the same time, in accordance with established custom, 
the Channel squadron visits the Mediterranean every year. [I fail to 
understand what is meant by the phrase ‘endeavouring to support.’ 
It has never been possible in all cases to distribute navies in precise 
accordance with the strategic conditions arising on the outbreak of 
war, and the Mediterranean fleet has never been kept at war strength. 
This cheap ‘ makeshift,’ as Mr. Laird Clowes contemptuously styles 
it, has the sanction of long experience even in days of storm. I pre- 
sume him to infer that because the ships ready for mobilisation at 
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Toulon would render the French fleet numerically superior to our 
peace strength in the Mediterranean, our position is necessarily im- 
perilled. Newly mobilised ships, however, require weeks to develop 
their full fighting powers. From Plymouth, a modern squadron would 
reach the Mediterranean in four days. There are some persons who 
appear to believe that a great naval war can break out without any 
warning whatever. They have not, however, explained the modus 
operandi, and remembering that a hundred years ago timely informa- 
tion of the proceedings at Toulon was forthcoming, it is inconceivable 
that in days of communication infinitely multiplied a fleet equipped 
and ready for action can issue thence as a bolt from the blue. 

That naval wars are decided by fighting fleets, that naval strategy 
consists in bringing superior force to bear at decisive points, and that 
such decisive points are the positions, wherever they may be, of an 
enemy’s fighting forces—all these axioms escape recognition at the 
hands of Mr. Laird Clowes. Readers of his articlé will derive the 
impression that naval war is an affair of bases, that one fortified sta- 
tion neutralises another—Perim being ‘ admirably situated for holding 
Obock in check ’—and that a modern fleet cannot fight at all unless it 
has a base close under its lee. We breathe an atmosphere of fortifi- 
cation—‘ batteries,’ ‘ heavy guns,’ ‘ platforms,’ ‘ munitions,’ ‘ electric 
search lights,’ &e.—in which naval methods and naval traditions are 
stifled. Passive defence, of the utter worthlessness of which China 
has just furnished a complete illustration, seems to inspire every page. 
The precepts and the practice of the great masters of naval war, from 
Drake to Nelson, are ruthlessly discarded. ‘ Recent events in the 

fellow Sea indicate clearly how risky it may be for a modern fleet to 
fight far removed from its bases,’ notwithstanding that the victorious 
fleet fought at 800 miles and the defeated fleet at 150 miles from its 
base, which the latter reached to be evicted by menace, and ultimately 
destroyed in another much-fortified harbour. The balance of our 
naval forces ‘ set free’ by Mr. Laird Clowes’s scheme, he would ‘like 
to see’ distributed between the Cape and the East India commands. 
Why? Apparently because ‘the strategical importance of the Cape 
must increase year by year.’ The only real strategic points on the 
seas are, however, the positions of an enemy’s squadrons, and how the 
Cape command can need reinforcement at a time when no possible 
enemy has any serious force in its waters, where too, according to 
Mr. Laird Clowes, an enemy could hardly fight ‘ so far removed’ from 
his base, is not explained. 

In conclusion, I will attempt briefly to sum up the situation 
which Mr. Laird Clowes proposes to create. The Mediterranean from 
end to end is a French lake. Our naval officers, who once knew its 
waters better than their rivals, have lost all their experience. The 
whole shore of Africa from Algiers to the Southern mouth of the 
Red Sea is French territory. Egypt is a province of France, which 
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extends far down the western shore of the Red Sea and embraces the 
vast basin of the Nile. France holds the Suez Canal, and can use it 
for her own purposes, while denying it toanenemy. The fleet which 
might have controlled that of Toulon, covered Port Said, Malta, and 
Gibraltar, and at the same time cut the important line of communi- 
cations between France and Algiers, is split into two parts, and 
relegatedto tte izgnominious task of watehing the outlets of the 
Mediterrahean and the Red Sea. France can strike in force at either 
part at pleasure, and may surprise one part at least. The short 
route to the East, and to the great French dependency and naval 
base of Madagascar, is in French hands, Malta, with its splendid 
defensive advantages and marvellous harbours, bisecting the distance 
between Toulon and Port Said, is ruled by the Pope. (Is Mr. Laird 
Clowes really serious in this part of his programme?) Four fortified 
positions, one of them (Tangier) being peculiarly vulnerable, are open 
to land attack, in any force the French may choose to employ. 
Great Britain has on her hands Morocco, with a large and intensely 
fanatical population, and a long land frontier which sooner or later 
will march with that of France. Finally, when war breaks out, ideal 
training waters are at the disposal of France in which to perfect the 
manceuvring power of her fleets, and work up her raw reserves 
into full fighting efficiency. 

The above is a simple statement of the results of the ‘bag and 
baggage” policy. Mr. Laird Clowes finds here ‘advantage,’ relief 
from burdens, ‘economy,’ and ‘ample compensations.’ I submit 
that, if he has removed a ‘ millstone’ from our necks, he has replaced 
it by a minor planet. By the adoption of his plan, the wildest 
dreams of the French Chauvinist would be realised. The principles 
successfully applied by Nelson in war are surely safer guides than 
the theories evolved by Mr. Laird Clowes in peace. 

Above the purely naval aspects of the Mediterranean question 
stands the point of national honour. Our presence in the great. 
inland sea dates back 700 years, and has been almost continuous for 
200 years, and unchallenged for ninety years. A balance of power 
has arisen, carrying with it international responsibilities which we 
have no right to discard. France, under Mr, Laird Clowes’s re- 
arrangement, becomes at once undisputed mistress of the sea, with a 
great accession of territory and power. To suddenly destroy an 
equilibrium long existing would in all probability cause a European 
war. We have no right to inflict this risk upon other nations; we 
are bound in honour by our international responsibilities. 

In the unknown realms of the future lie many problems, whose 
solutions we cannot forecast. The ancient problem of the Mediter- 
ranean, however, is as clear as its blue waters. As it was solved in 
the past, so only can it be solved now and in the years to come. 
Pure reason and the long experience of great wars unite in pointing 
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the way. National honour, splendid traditions, and the eternal 
principles of naval strategy alike forbid us to desert our commerce, 
and that of our colonies, on three thousand miles of the element 
which we have been taught by successive generations of sea officers 
to call our own. If we abandon the Mediterranean and hand over 
to our rival the spoils of a great naval victory, without obliging 
him to fire a shot, we give to the world the sure signs of that 
madness which, in the affairs of men and of nations, prefaces ruin. 


G. S. CLARKE. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF 


THE Notes on The Foundations of Belief, from the hand of a rising 
statesman, pleasantly recall Plato’s implied prophecy, that ‘until in 
our states either philosophers are rulers, or the present nominal rulers 
become competent philosophers, and political power and philosophy 
coalesce, and the ordinary natures that seek the one without the 
other are forced to stand aside, there is no rest from ills for states, or 
indeed for human kind, and our true commonwealth cannot possibly 
be born and see the light,’! ‘ that ideal state, the model of which is 
stored in heaven.’? For once that we may be liable to go wrong 
under leaders whose judgment on social problems is ‘too academic,’ 
we incur a tenfold risk of mistake through a blind copying of some 
unsifted ‘ practical experience.’ The men of the intellectual schools, 
moreover, are of ‘climates’ and temperaments sufficiently different 
to watch and check one another; as in the present case, our two 
Right Hons., Messrs Balfour and Huxley, by their exchange of criti- 
cisms, will perhaps help us, their readers, to conclusions better 
balanced than their own. 

At all events they produce delightful books. The impressive 
charm of Mr. Balfour’s even tempts the eager reader todo him a 
certain wrong, by treating its title of Notes as over-modest, and try- 
ing the work by a standard to which it does not profess to conform. 
It is not a didactic exposition of what, in Berkeley’s lucid English, 
was known as The Principles of Human Knowledge, but now is 
rebaptised as Epistemology ; for it does not even tell us what ‘ know- 
ledge’ is, by what mark we may recognise it when we see it, or how 
we must go to work to get it, or in what respect it differs from 
‘belief’ that falls short of it. This would require a systematic and 
constructive treatise—a philosophical Organon—which the reader is 
not to expect. And yet he comes upon so much of the matter and 
so many of the questions on which such a manual would touch, that 
he is apt to move through the text with a wrong measure in his 
thought. The Notes are strictly a series of critical reflections on 
certain finished systems, arising in a mind familiar with several, and 
finding lacunz or contradictions in all. Of the beliefs thus dropped 
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off, like derelicts at sea without compass or anchor, are some charged 
with the most precious of human treasures. To provide for their 
recovery and reunion, the charts are revised, the longitude retaken, 
the computations corrected, till the broken track is remedied, and the 
common destination is plain once more. The unification of moral 
conviction, esthetic apprehension, and religious trust with intellectual 
cognition, is the aim of which the author never loses sight. What 
advances he makes towards its realisation it will be the object of the 
following remarks to estimate. 

To prepare the way for his own Provisional Philosophy, Mr. 
Balfour shows the need of it by reviewing in succession the two 
systems now in the ascendant, the Naturalism of the Scientists and 
the Idealism of the Hegelians, and by emphasising the missing requi- 
sites in both. Either of them might work and give a coherent 
account of ‘Man’s place in Nature,’ if he had no personality, no 
responsibility, no spiritual dependence. But neither of them finds 
room for these facts, which he knows as certainly as he knows his 
own existence. 

The essence of Naturalism (often called Agnosticism, Positivism, 
or Empiricism) 
is sufficiently easy to describe. For its leading doctrines are that we may know 
* phenomena’ and the laws by which they are connected, but nothing more. More 
there may or may not be; but if it exists we can never apprehend it ; and, what- 
ever the world may be ‘ in its reality’ (supposing such an expression to be other- 
wise than meaningless), the world for us—the world with which alone we are 
concerned, or of which alone we can have any cognisance—is that world which is 
revealed to us through perception, and which is the subject-matter of the natural 
sciences. Here, and here only, are we on firm ground. Here, and here only, can 
we discover anything which deserves to be described as knowledge. Here, and 
here only, may we profitably exercise our reason, or gather the fruits of wisdom. 
Such, in rough outline, is Naturalism.* 

The phenomena, then, which alone we can know, are changes 
which turn up and constitute our experience of sensible perception. 
They deliver to our knowledge certain contents of an outer world—- 
the qualities of form, dimension, colour, relative place and move- 
ment, of objects within sight ; and, in doing so, make us acquainted 
with several varieties of sensation and judgment in ourselves. On 
these empirical data science takes its stand and begins its work; 
scrutinising them according to their kinds, physiologically and psy- 
chologically ; noting down their order of succession in time and their 
groups of co-existence in space; measuring their intensive and 
extensive quantities ; till their laws of occurrence are made out, and we 
can read their story back into the past and forward into the future. 

Are, then, these phenomena as scientifically known what they 
were as presented in perception ? Are the qualities in a visible object 
a facsimile of their idea in us? Of a billiard ball eg. is our idea 
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round, and hard, and red? If not, the quality—which alone we 
know—has nothing in common with the perception which constitutes 
our experience of it, and cannot be revealed by it; the phenomenon 
present in our consciousness is in a different world from that of which 
it is supposed to give report : and if we believe its report and ask no 
questions, it is at our peril; for it has no credentials to offer. We 
take it on trust, in blind reliance on the veracity of our modes of 
cognition. Yet, the more closely we look at this seeming act of 
immediate apprehension, the more does it elongate itself into a 
chain bridge of many links unseen at first. The object’s colour is 
not its own, but a selection of the light-rays which it can reflect ; 
these ‘rays’ again turn out to be ether-undulations of definite and 
caleulable number, while the absorption of the rest depends on the 
molecular constitution of the reflecting body. On the other hand, 
the observer’s conscious experience is conditional on neural changes 
conceivable only as forms of motion in the organic elements ; the last 
of which, were it ever so visible, would only look down into the dark 
chasm which separates physical movement from intelligent thought. 
The knowledge therefore which Naturalism assigns to perceptive 
experience of phenomena as its exclusive possession turns out, as 
Mr. Balfour shows in an elaborate argument too ample for condensa- 
tion, to be in the same plight as the metaphysical entities postulated 
by ethics and religion. Weare thus reduced toa very simple alterna- 
tive. If nothing is to be taken as known, which comprises anything 
assumed, the naturalistic field, as well as the ethic, the xsthetic, and 
the religious, must be confiscated to the Agnostic. Ifit is legitimate for 
Naturalism to assume the uniformity and determinism of the cosmic 
causality, and the limitation of human cognition to phenomena, it 
cannot be inadmissible for the human conscience and religious sense 
to assume, as the truest interpretation of their experience, their rela- 
tion, of free personality, with a Divine Author of duty and Sustainer 
of spiritual life. The most resolute sceptic cannot escape meta- 
physical beliefs by hiding himself among ‘ phenomena.’. In knowing 
them, he knows himself as subject of the knowledge, and is aware 
that, as phenomena, they are not self-existent, but must be referred 
to some permanent ground to which they belong. The existence of 
other minds, human or Divine, neither needs nor admits of ‘ proof’ 
from premisses more certain than itself, and may well rely, for safe 
keeping, on a. position counterpart to the most certain of all, the 
existence of the thinker himself. 

Mr. Balfour’s critique on ‘ Naturalism’ would perhaps have gained 
additional strength, had his attitude towards these necessary postu- 
lates in the premisses of the first possible proof been less ambiguous. 
That there must be data from which to start your primary syllogism, 
and that such data must be chosen as self-evident, is obvious, but 
is a fact which Mr. Balfour does not willingly look in the face. It is 
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more like a mere ‘ making the best.’ of a bad ease than a firm assertion 
of a good one. The word ‘ reason’ must not be applied to anything 
unproven ; such propositions, accordingly, are repeatedly called ‘ non- 
rational’ or ‘irrational.’ For want of a well-grounded Epistemology 
the reader is never distinctly told what it:.is te know; what consti- 
tutes the ‘rationality’ of beliefs which are.not held on the tenure 
of inference; what stock there is.of .given. premisses, which are 
legitimate as self-evident, intuitively known. . This is the more to be 
regretted because the usual marks relied.on for the singling out of 
such data of belief, viz. their ‘ inevitableness ’ and their ‘ universality, 
are expressly repudiated, on the ground that these features, with the 
certitude which they secure, are the blind effects of custom, and afford 
no guarantee of truth. Among the causes of our beliefs, none are so 
irresistible or universally operative as inheritance, tradition, natio- 
nality, education, the Zeitgeist and the genius loci ; and none are so 
ineffectual against these pressures of our environment as the reasons 
which may prompt us to resist them. I will not dispute this estimate of 
relative strength in the competition between custom and intelligence, 
but must avow my surprise at Mr. Balfour’s satisfaction with it. He 
sides with the victorious inertia, and holds cheap the disturbing influ- 
ence of thought. There is a strange caprice, not to say shabbiness, in 
his treatment of ‘reason’ throughout. He pays it the compliment of 
using it freely and with fine effect in .his conflict .with Naturalism ; 
he disclaims any intention ‘to discredit reason ;’* he pleads that ‘ if 
one consequence of his investigation has been to diminish the impor- 
tance commonly attributed to reason among the.causes by which 
belief is produced, it is by the action of reason itself that this result 
has been brought about.® Yet he weleomes this depreciating result, 
saying : ‘ v 

Nor is the comparative pettiness of the ré/e thus played by reasoning in human 
affairs a matter for regret. Not merely because we are ignorant of the data required 
for the solution even of very simple problems in organic and social life, are we 
called on to acquiesce in an arrangement which, to be sure, we have no power to 
disturb; nor yet because these data, did we possess them, are too complex to be 
dealt with by any rational calculus we possess or are ever likely to acquire; but 
because, in addition to these difficulties, reasoning is:q force most apt to divide and 
disintegrate ; and, though division and disintegration may often be the necessary 
preliminaries of social development, still more necessary are the forces which bind 
and stiffen, without which there would be no society to develop.® 


The ‘ custom,’ whose authority Mr. Balfour prefers to the dictates 
of ‘ reason,’ is the mere product of the social environment, and has 
only local, social, and temporal ‘inevitableness’ and ‘universality.’ 
A belief that has no more to show for itself than such relative marks 
is as likely to be false as true. But when the ‘ inevitableness’ and 
‘universality’ are unconditional, co-extensive with the faculty of 
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reason itself, and inherent in its constitution, they are genuine 
vouchers for the truth of the belief. If what we all have to think in 
virtue of our endowment with intellect cannot be depended on for 
validity—nay, must even be taken for false because we think it—our 
whole cognitive apparatus becomes a fraud, and the only thing we 
can know is our own doom of absolute ignorance. The syllogistic 
analysis and organisation of ‘proof’ do not exhaust the business of 
reason ; in these is presupposed its higher function, viz. the dis- 
crimination of primary from dependent beliefs, and the entry of them 
as claiming intuitive recognition. To effect this selection reason 
must apply itself to psychological phenomena fairly predicable of 
mankind at large ; and when it has got hold of what everybody can- 
not help believing, yet nobody can derive from what is more certain 
still, it has found the reality of which it was in quest, unless he has 
been decoyed into the trap of a lying universe. The willing accept- 
ance of this small group of postulated beliefs (including that of the 
veracity of the world) may be called, if you will, faith instead of 
reason. If reason be taken with Mr. Balfour as equivalent to rea- 
soning, or mediated belief, faith will be its proper counterpart, as 
denoting immediate belief. But I must refuse to tie up the intellect 
in its search for truth to the business of ratiocination, and to allow 
reason no partnership in a faith that is rational. The intuitive 
apprehension of first principles, which may legitimately be assumed 
as self-evident, is a surer sign of penetrating insight and clear judg- 
ment than dexterous weaving of dialectic proof. Nor is this larger 
interpretation of reason without sanction from Mr. Balfour. The 
moment his thought springs from the human to the Divine sphere, 
the ‘ pettiness’ of the intellectual function disappears, and it becomes 
creative and sublime. In the transcendent region it reigns supreme 
as the cause of causes: it organises the cosmos, thinks out all truth 
into reality, invents the varieties of beauty, and evolves the gradation 
of spiritual good. On the theatre of human life it appears crippled 
and insignificant—overborne by a crowd of blind authorities that 
dictate what we shall believe, in defiance of what we ought to believe. 
This prevailing forgetfulness of the Divine relations of reason often 
affects me towards Mr. Balfour’s own theoretic attitude much as he 
himself feels towards Mr. Spencer's naturalism and its outlook. 


Mr. Spencer, who pierces the future with a surer gaze than I can make the least 
pretence to, looks confidently forward to a time when the relation of man to his 
surroundings will be so happily contrived that the reign of absolute righteousness 
will prevail; conscience, grown unnecessary, will be dispensed with ; the path of 
least resistance will be the path of virtue; and not the ‘ broad,’ but the ‘ narrow 
way,’ will ‘lead to destruction.’ These excellent consequences seem to me to flow 
very smoothly and satisfactorily from his particular doctrine of evolution, combined 
with his particular doctrine of morals. But I confess that my own personal grati- 
fication at the prospect is somewhat dimmed by the reflection that the same kind 
of causes which make conscience superfluous will relieve us from the necessity of 
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intellectual effort, and that, by the time we are all perfectly good, we shall also be 
all perfectly idiotic. 

I know not how it may strike the reader, but I at least am left sensibly poorer 
by the deposition of reason from its ancient position as the ground of all existence 
to that of an expedient among other expedients for the maintenance of organic life ; 
an expedient, moreover, which is temporary in its character and insignificant in its 
effects. An irrational universe which accidentally turns out a few reasoning ani- 
mals at one corner of it, as a rich man may experiment at one end of his park with 
some curious ‘ sport’ accidentally produced among his flocks and herds, is a uni- 
verse which we might well despise, if we did not ourselves share its degradation. 
But must we not inevitably share it? Pascal somewhere observes that man, how- 
ever feeble, is yet in his very feebleness superior to the blind forces of nature, for 
he knows himself, and they do not. I confess that on the naturalistic hypothesis 
I see no such superiority. If, indeed, there were a rational author of nature, and 
if, in any degree—even the most insignificant—we shared his attributes, we might 
well conceive ourselves as of finer essence and more intrinsic worth than the mate- 
rial world which we inhabit, immeasurable though it may be. But if we be the 
creation of that world—if it made us what we are and will again unmake us—how 
then? ‘The sense of humour, not the least precious among the gifts with which 
the clash of atoms has endowed us, should surely prevent us assuming any airs of 
superiority over other and more powerful members of the same family of ‘ pheno- 
mena,’ more permanent and more powerful than ourselves.” 


Mr. Balfour’s recommendation to the general reader, to pass over 
his chapter on Transcendental Idealism, I must accept as applicable 
no less to his ordinary reviewer—so far at least as to allow him only 


the few sentences needful to indicate the position of the critique in 
the author’s arguments, 

With the two factors of experience, the world perceived and the 
perceiving mind, it is possible to work out the result from opposite 
ends ; empirical psychology setting the senses to build up the mind 
as a natural product ; and idealism reserving nature and all its tissue 
of relations to be the creation of the mind’s own activity. The 
thinking subject and the object of thought do not, in this view, belong 
to different worlds, of which either might exist without the other, 
but are linked in interdependence: each kind of relation, be it of 
resemblance, of co-existence or succession, of causality, &c., supplying 
a distinct category ; and the whole manifold of categories being co- 
extensive with the cosmos, and, when referred back to their unrelated 
pre-existence, identical with God. ‘God,’ says Professor Edward 
Caird, ‘is the unity of subject and object.’ 

I will not wrong Mr. Balfour's very effective criticism of this 
strangely prevalent doctrine by any attempt to compress it. That the 
doctrine takes away the predicate of personality, in any intelligible 
sense, from both the human and the Divine agent, and that its deter- 
minism leaves no room for ethical responsibility, is evident at a glance 
—a consequence which even Spinoza admitted to be serious. ‘To the 
belief in freedom,’ he says, ‘ must be referred, at least in their higher 
degrees, remorse and self-approval, i.e. sorrow and satisfaction, for 
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something personally done with the consciousness of one’s self as its 
cause ;’ ‘ feelings of the utmost vehemence, from the belief which men 
have that they are free ;? * and similarly intensified are the affections 
directed upon a free-will agent ; ‘love and hatred in any given case 
must each be greater towards a being supposed to be free than towards 
a necessary instrument.’® And if the ethical enthusiasms are shamed 
away as illusions at the bidding of this doctrine, still more desolate is 
the religion which tries to worship the ‘ unity of subject and object.’ 
How are we to draw near to such veiled divinity? What homage 
can we bring? To fall before Him with adoring thought is to make 
Him an objective being ; to say, ‘ Lord, Thou knowest all things’ is 
to address Him as the subject of intelligence, In either case, we deny 
Him by breaking the unity which is His essence. He is not reached 
till we retreat behind the component terms of all relations ; being the 
abstract prior of a universe made up of relational categories, on the 
rise and in the presence of which He becomes ‘ One that hideth Him- 
self.’ Consider only what this means. No predicate of any relational 
term can He have. He is not matter. He is not mind. He does 
not think or act. He is not good or evil. He is the Absolute of all 
such antitheses, without causing them, or caring for them, or taking 
sides in their history. If the universe, as Professor E. Caird says, is 
‘a thinking Being,’ its ‘dialectic process’ is not His, but must be 
sought in the consciousness of the creatures. He cannot be the 
inspirer of thought, the object of love and trust, the rewarder of 
righteousness, the perfection of holiness, of beauty, and of blessed- 
ness. 

With the removal of the two systems of highest pretensions to 
recognition as coherent and adequate philosophies of the world— 
Naturalism and Idealism—the way is open for the advance to Mr. 
Balfour’s own provisional theory. As this, however, has to deal more 
closely with theology, even on its historical side, than with speculative 
philosophy, he approaches it through some interesting notices of 
eighteenth-century opinion, and more recent modes of criticism and 
doctrinal belief. 

One memorable attempt to repair the insufficiency of Naturalism, 
while saving its fundamental principle, Mr. Balfour thus describes : 
the remedy 
consists in simply setting up side by side with the creed of natural science another 
and supplementary set of beliefs which may minister to needs and aspirations which 
science cannot meet, and may speak amid the silences which science is powerless to 
break. The natural world and the spiritual world—the world which is immediately 
subject to causation, and the world which is immediately subject to God—are, on 


this view, each of them real, and each of them the object of real knowledge. But 
the laws of the natural world are revealed to us by the discoveries of science ; 
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while the laws of the spiritual world are revealed to us through the authority of 
spiritual intuitions, inspired witnesses, or divinely-guided institutions. And the 
two regions of knowledge lie side by side, contiguous but not connected, like empires 
of different race and language, which own no common jurisdiction nor hold any 
intercourse with each other, except along a disputed and wavering frontier where 
no superior power exists to settle their quarrels or determine their respective 
limits.'° 


It would have been well if, before speaking contemptuously of 
‘this patchwork scheme,’ Mr. Balfour had authenticated his description 
of it by citing some writer who upholds it. I do not remember ever, 
in the pages of any author of philosophical repute, coming across this 
strange partition of empires, between ‘ Causation’ and ‘God,’ and the 
antithesis renews a regret, often felt in reading his volume, that Mr. 
Balfour has not defined the meaning he attaches to the word ‘ Cause.’ 
That he should have alighted upon ‘ thousands of persons’ who believe 
that where ‘Cause’ is ‘God’ is not, and where God is Cause is 
not, without reporting them to the Missionary, or at least to the 
Geographical, Society, is surely a questionable reticence. What is 
Nature but the province of God’s pledged and habitual causality ? 
and what is Spirit but the province of His free causality responding 
to needs and affections of His free children ?—the very end for which 
Mr. Balfour insists on His ‘ preferential action.’ There is nothing in 
the regularity of cosmic laws to forbid its being simply the immanent 
activity of God, and there is nothing in the free life of both the 
Supreme Mind pervading it and the dependent minds within it to 
preclude it from co-existence with the predetermined order and 
thrust it out as an intrusive and ‘ unconnected fragment.’ ‘ Hetero- 
geneous, no doubt, the two modes of action are—the legislated 
and the optional ; yet, as Mr. Balfour well knows, they are not only 
compatible, but essential to the unity of every personality. 

In asking for a reference to some one who has earned this criticism 
of Mr. Balfour’s, I have perhaps overlooked an account given in a later 
chapter, of the theoretical preconceptions of the deistical writers of 
the last century, and of the ‘ natural religion’ which they rendered 
familiar to men’s minds as at least the necessary prelude of revelation, 
if not its entire substitute. ‘The eyes of an eighteenth-century 
deist,’ it is said, ‘looked at the natural world in its ordinary course, 
as if it were a bundle of uniformities which, once set going, went on 
for ever automatically repeating themselves,’ and ‘the apostles’ and 
prophets’ message to mankind consisted in announcing the existence 
of another or supernatural world, which occasionally upset one or twe 
of these natural uniformities by means of a miracle.’'' It would seem 
from this that these deists may have been in view as the people who 
thought that nature carried its own causation and went of itself, and 
that God was wanted only for the spiritual world through His 
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prophets. If it be so, the imputation, as applied to a group of 
writers by no means homogeneous, appears to me far from historically 
just. Their ‘Deism’ was not a foreign cutting grafted upon a 
naturalistic stem that had no sap wherewith to feed it. Far from 
committing themselves to the maxim, ‘ All we know is phenomena,’ 
they regarded the knowledge of God as on precisely the same footing 
as the knowledge of our fellow-men, both being of realities. Nor did 
they treat the world of perceptible objects and the world of spiritual 
experience as mutually alien, so that the religion of the latter could 
have nothing in common with the intelligence of the former, to save 
their combination from being ‘patchwork.’ Nor was their God 
thought of as a retired architect, who might possibly be now and 
then called in for repairs. There was nothing in their theology to 
prevent their regarding Him as immanent in the world and in 
communion with the soul of man. In the case of one of their most 
eminent representatives, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, we meet with a 
Theism which is indistinguishable from a direct light of Inspira- 
tion. Much as there is in this school of writers which for me is 
uncongenial and out of tune, their position, intellectual and spiritual, 
will, I think, be underrated by readers who estimate it from Mr. 
Balfour’s supercilious expressions. That they could dispense with 
miracles, yet live on in consciousness of Divine relations, shows an 
attitude of mind touched by a deeper piety than that which cannot 
wake till it is startled by signs and wonders. Never, I must own, 
could I listen with patience to the conventional ‘ Apologist for God, 
who, on surveying the world and himself, finds such a godless look on 
the face of all things that he must open his case by proving the 
absolute Necessity of a Revelation, which he proceeds to effect by brow- 
beating Reason and Conscience out of their modest pleas and signifi- 
cant experiences, and then calling a group of prodigies into the 
witness-box on behalf of a religion at variance with both. 

The antithesis Natural and Revealed is indeed ambiguous as 
applied to religion, and needs some clearing up to become service- 
able. Does the word ‘ Natural’ mean ‘derived from the study of 
nature,’ and the word ‘ Revealed,’ ‘derived from the witness of 
miracle’? Then the former will designate the knowledge or thought 
about God which may be inferred from the constitution and govern- 
ment of the perceptible world ; and the latter, the trustful acceptance 
from the prophet accredited by miracle of the contents of his mes- 
sage, whatever they be. Cases will occur to every one of new convic- 
tions, and even entire conversions, brought about under such 
reported conditions. But how precarious become, with lapse of time, 
the presuppositions tacitly involved in this faith, must be plain on 
the slightest reflection. That He who has immediate access to all 
minds and hearts should keep silence there, and circuitously avail 
Himself of our stupid assumption that He was to be met with only 
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in prodigies, is surely incredible. Can you suppose that in the very 
act of giving us the truth He would humour us in our falsehoods ? 
The twofold implication, that nature is self-active and God's agency 
intrusive, is a childish misconception, which compels us to seek for 
a more tenable interpretation of the contrasted terms, 

This we at once obtain, if, under the words ‘ Natural and Revealed,’ 
we look at the relation, not of the opposite fields of phenomena 
studied, but of the opposite movements of thought in the minds that 
meet and find each other. The human intelligence, in its natural 
working on its own experience, beats out the steps of inference which 
lead to a knowledge of God, more or less distinctly realised. This is 
a process consciously, even anxiously, elaborated in conformity with 
recognised laws of rational judgment : man is the explorer, and stands 
at last in the Divine presence, rendering the worship of his ‘ Natural 
Religion.’ But the God who has made Himself accessible by this 
mediate process has not renounced the freedom of Infinite Spirit, or 
bound Himself not to commune with the freedom He has lent to the 
finite spirits of His children: and according to their needs, or in 
response to their aspirations, He comes to them unseen, with a new 
flash of insight, the hint of a higher ideal, or the touch of more hope- 
ful enthusiasm, which lifts them from their level life, and joins them 
to the prophets who best know His counsels and win men to His 
righteousness. Here, then, the initiative is with God, of whose 
quickening and illuminating wave of power Man is the recipient. 
In his consciousness that he has not worked it out for himself, it 
comes to him as revelation, and is accepted as a trust given for the 
enlargement of faith and the consecration of life. Here, then, 
‘ Revealed Religion’ is the immediate Divine knowledge by the com- 
munion of God’s Spirit with man’s, as distinguished from the Natural 
Religion earned by the mediate operation of the human faculties of 
search. 

Thus understood, the antithesis in question appears to me per- 
fectly tenable and applicable to the facts of religious experience, It 
certainly assumes that, in working out its speculative theism, the 
inquirer’s Reason is let alone to do the best it can by its own laws. 
It also assumes that a Freewill Theist may consistently attribute to 
God new beginnings of spiritual influence on dependent minds, 
though a Determinist doctrine would excludethem. This clear stage 
in their respective cases, for the human and the Divine agents, Mr. Bal- 
four, by a curious and original turn of thought, emphatically denies. 
In man he does not believe ‘ that, strictly speaking, there is any such 
thing as “ unassisted reason,”’ and he is ‘sure that if there be, the 
conclusions of “ natural religion” are not among its products.’ And 
in the sphere of Divine influence, ‘Inspiration is limited to no age, 
to no country, to no people.’ ‘ Wherever any individual soul has assimi- 
lated some old discovery or has forced the secret of a new one, there 
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is its co-operation to be discovered. Its workings are to be traced, 
not merely in the later development of beliefs, but far back among 
‘their unhonoured beginnings.’'* Rightly, therefore, have mankind 
‘almost always claimed for their beliefs about God that they were due 
to God.’'® Asin this co-partnership of the believer’s faculties and the 
Inspirer’s intervention no rule is given for distinguishing the shares, 
there is no telling whether the mixed product is a Divine truth adul- 
terated or a human inference ratified. Andas the same two factors, 
fallible and infallible, are co-present and indistinguishable in all reli- 
gious beliefs, however conflicting and contradictory, the Divine element 
lies hid in the chaos, and helps us to no truth. If we are really com- 
mitted forour education to this hopeless medley of causation asthe ‘ Au- 
thority ’ which‘ Reason’ is powerless tosift and clear, our position seems 
not less desolate than it would be under mere naturalistic conditions. 
Far better lay the follies and horrors of savage or sensual superstition 
at the door of human incapacity or degeneracy, and denounce them 
with a prophet’s rage as abominations hateful to the Most High, than 
apologise for them as the unclean instruments with which He has to 
begin their discipline. A doctrine of the spiritual world which, instead 
of providing a clear stage of relational action for the human spirit 
and the Divine, tries to work up the functions of either personality 
into the composition of the other, I take to be of serious danger to 
both Morals and Religion. 

Since it is not the function of Divine Inspiration to ‘ provide 
mankind with a satisfactory criterion of religious truth,’ and since 
‘the mere fact of its co-operation cannot in any particular case be a 
protection against even gross error,’ * some other purpose has, to be 
assigned for its intervention. Mr. Balfour finds that purpose in the ex- 
perienced response given by the dispensation to some urgent want of 
human nature. And the claims of each Religion to Divine-sanction 
must be estimated by its ability to stand this test. How will this 
test work when, in its application to religions depending on historic 
facts, it becomes requisite to authenticate its records and distinguish 
fact from fiction? If, in issuing a Revelation, God adjusts its facts to 
the exigencies of human nature, so does Man, in either unconsciously 
evolving or purposely inventing a new type of religion, seek to re- 
lieve some oppression, or satisfy some aspiration of the burdened 
heart. In either case, the adaptation is sure to be there as ‘the 
cause of belief:’ but whether as its sufficient warrant can only be 
determined by processes of historical investigation which Mr, Balfour 
declines and underrates. 

In the particular case of Christianity, taken as defined in the 
three Creeds, the human need to which it responds is said to be 
deliverance from the terror of so stupendous a Universe as this, and so 
insignificant a life as ours ; in thraldom to the body ; with the image 
® Pp, 327, 330.  P. 327. 4 P. 333 
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of God, if ever there, effaced by the inherited features of a brute 
ancestry. What could so surely check and relieve the self-contempt 
of such a creature in such a world as the assumption of his nature, 
and the experience of its humiliations, and the consecration of its 
opportunities by the Son of God? Since that life of pure devotion, 
of vanquished temptation, of sublime sorrow, and its return to God, 
have not the estimates of moral greatness expanded to the dimen- 
sions of the visible and invisible heavens? Is there a constellation 
in the sky fairer than the galaxy of graces in a holy soul? Is there 
any planetary cycle that will outlast the immortal life of the children 
of God? Reborn under the Christian inspiration, we rise at a 
bound from the stunning shocks of physical nature, and are no longer 
alone and lost in the infinite spaces. The real drama of existence is 
with the spirits, whether near or far, who can aspire and love and will 
and act like ourselves.or above ourselves. 

There is no doubt a profound truth involved in this estimate of 
the belief in the Incarnation. It has determined, in the right direc- 
tion, the long-trembling balance between two competing ideals of 
the Divine nature ; identified in the one case with the fearful aggre- 
gate of predetermining cosmic forces, and in the other with the 
wisdom of an Infinite Mind, partly committed toa steadfast order, but 
aiply free to pity and to love. Has, then, the living God manifested 
Himself in the Son of Mary? Then we are not lashed to the wheel 
of necessity, but in the hands of One who ‘has compassion on the 
multitudes,’ who has not ordained temptation and sorrow and death 
without knowing what they are, and how they may be sanctified. Is 
this, then—this ‘ stricken of God and afflicted ’—His ‘ Son :’ then we 
too are His sons, for this is our ‘elder Brother.’ Such an answer to 
the fearful and desponding heart does meet a pressing want, and often, 
doubtless, has relieved it. But to cite this result as an important 
evidence of the Incarnation miracle is hardly admissible ; for, were it 
fiction instead of fact, it would affect its believers as it does at present. 
The whole creative impulse, indeed, which directs the religious 
imagination and shapes its significant myths and ever-growing oral 
traditions, is the yearning of some spiritual thirst within the soul, or 
the pathetic silence of thought on some unanswered problem. The 
need and the response are sure to find each other out, whether the 
initiative be taken from the secret prayer of man or the realising 
gift of God. 

Anyhow, the essence of the influence claimed for the Incarnation 
doctrine lies in this, that by humanising God it draws Him within 
the sphere of our affections, gives deeper meaning to our assurance that 
He knows our trials and our griefs, and identifies the moral perfection 
and ‘ beauty of holiness’ which is loved of God with our own aspirations 
of conscience and enthusiasm of worship. In other words, the 
Divinity of Christ destroys the dread distance between the Infinite 
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God and our finite selves, by bringing to the front of a great human 
drama the spiritual attributes, actual in Him, possible in us, which 
make the personal natures homogeneous, and qualify us also to be 
‘Sons of God.’ But in order to reveal this homogeneity, was it 
necessary for God to be born and pass through the conditions of 
finite humanity ? Whatever of godlike character such a being evinced 
would in that case belong to Him as a unique subject, compounded 
of two natures, and would afford no sample of what might be expected 
from us ‘mere men.’ But let the order be reversed, and from the 
human level let one appear who, born in the flesh, is reborn in the 
Spirit ; let him, through a few pathetic years with tragic close, leave 
an indelible impression of how Divine may be a life of man at one 
with God; and the unification and communion of the earthly and 
the heavenly spheres, thus personally realised, are for ever secured 
as the meaning of God for the soul of man. 

A secret feeling of this overflow of the Divine essence into 
humanity contributed, I believe, not a little to the intensity—at 
first view so strange—of the early Arian controversy. Was the 
‘person’ of ‘the Son’ of ‘ essence like the Father’s’? or of the ‘ very 
essence of the Father’s’? According to the Arians, the former ; for 
they ranked Him as still among the ‘creatures’ of the Divine 
hand, though of a high order. According to the Athanasians, the 
latter ; for He was wncreated, not an organised product brought into 
a certain grade, however eminent, of thinking and acting life on 
terminable lease, but spirit itself, with its creative and self-directing 
powers, commissioned freely to conduct the Divine administration of 
an appointed finite province of time and space. Is not this, then, a 
true conception, that we see in the mind of Christ the very essence 
of the mind of God in what He loves and requires to see in us; not 
the passiveness of an instrument or the obedience of a creature, but 
the filial devotion, the self-renunciation, the enthusiasm of all 
righteous affections, which must for ever constitute the ethics of all 
worlds? In opening to us this co-essentiality with God through His 
own personality, did He show us what is true of His own individuality 
alone? On the contrary, He stands, in virtue of it, as the spiritual 
head of mankind, and what you predicate of Him in actuality is 
predicable of all in possibility. This interpretation of His life on 
earth carries the Divine essence claimed for Him into our nature as 
His brethren. In Him, as our representative, we learn our summons 
and receive our adoption as children of God. 

The ‘ Incarnation,’ thus extended from the person of Christ to 
the nature of man, may fitly be called ‘ the central mystery of re- 
vealed religion.’* When Mr. Balfour places on the same line with 
it the doctrine of Redemption through the atoning blood of Christ, 
and finds in this belief a satisfying response to a legitimate need of 
3 P. 335. 
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the human soul, I can only wish that he had more explicitly defined 
the ethical beliefs which he has saved from the blight of naturalism. 
For, however naturalism may fall short of the ideas of sin, 
righteousness, and responsibility, as interpreted by the conscience, it 
does not, like the vicarious atonement, assume them only to cripple 
and betray them. That personal guilt and goodness are exchangeable 
gualities that may be shifted by compact, like deficit and surplus 
between debtor and creditor; that the ‘ Judge of all the earth,’ 
having announced a penalty for wrong, cannot remit it to the penitent 
offender, but may transfer it to a willing innocent; and that, in this 
way, the actual sins of all Christian believers have been bought off by 
the sufferings of Christ, and His holiness placed to the account of 
the redeemed ; are propositions condensing into a small compass 
the maximum of contradiction to the very essence of morals. Ifit be 
a ‘ pressing need’ of human experience to which such doctrine brings 
response, it is assuredly no ‘ethical need.’ When the conscience, 
cleared of its film, looks with open eye upon a recent sin, does it urge 
the penitent to pray, ‘ Lord, do let me off,’ and suggest as a supporting 
plea, ‘ Or, if some notice must be taken, here is one who loves me, and 
will suffer in my stead’? Do you hear in this the voice of repent- 
ance, or that of selfish fear, that doubles guilt in clutching at escape 
on any terms? Compare with this haste ‘to be saved,’ the nobler 
thought of Plato, ‘that impunity is a more dreadful curse than any 
punishment, and that nothing so good can befall the criminal as his 
retribution, the failure of which would but make a double discord in 
the order of the universe. The offender himself may spend his arts 
in devices of escape, and think himself happy if he is not found out. 
But all this plotting is but part of the delusion of his sin; and when 
he comes to himself and sees his transgression as it really is, he will 
yield himself up as the prisoner of eternal justice, and know that it 
is good for him to be afflicted, and so, for the first time, to be set at 
one with truth.’ '* To Mr. Balfour the problem of undeserved suffer- 
ings in the world appears, though not theoretically solved, at least 
practically lightened by the sympathetic endurance on the Cross of 
the very God who administers them. To me, I confess, the difficulty 
seems driven to its extremity when the holiest of beings is allowed, 
by the maximum of suffering, to buy off the penal dues of all the 
sinners who will accept the release. 

Mr. Balfour’s Notes, intending to deal with preliminaries only to the 
study of theology, arrest themselves on the threshold of the Christian 
Scriptures themselves. Hence, some important topics, especially the 
claims and place of miracles, and the historical value of the canonical 
books, are treated with a kind of half discussion, in which an esti- 
mate is made of the right attitude of mind and legitimate presuppo- 
sitions to be carried into the study of the literature itself, the 


16 Gorg. 472 £; 509 B; 511 A; 476, 525 B. 
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contents and inter-relation of the several books being left in reserve 
for the theological student. The topics thus bisected are treated at 
such a disadvantage that I will refrain from comment which may be 
superseded by the sequel yet to come. The presuppositions in favour 
of miracles, moreover, can never be so strong as to avail much in 
comparison with the testimonial evidence on which the case mainly 
rests ; and, at best, an antecedent probability that a want will be met 
may fulfil itself either by human invention or Divine intervention. 

As Mr. Balfour’s design did not require or allow him to enter 
the field of historical criticism, the summary judgments which 
he passes on unnamed writers, collectively described as ‘ various 
destructive schools of New Testament criticism,’ seem somewhat pre- 
mature. From his speaking of them as all ‘ starting from a certain 
philosophy which forbade them to accept much of the substance of the 
Gospel narrative,’ I suspect he has in view the critics of the Strauss 
period—a highly important and ‘ epoch-making’ class, no doubt, but 
now fruitful chiefly through the sifting and elaboration of their theories 
by successors of two generations to whom the same description by no 
means applies. It is impossible for any one who follows the recent 
course of strictly historic investigation to doubt that, with the in- 
creased knowledge of the first two centuries of our era, the whole 
position of the critic of early Christian history and its records is 
altered, and his insight into their contents greatly cleared. Should 
Mr. Balfour’s public duties permit him ever to complete the task in- 
dicated in these Prefatory Notes, I confidently anticipate a recall of 
not a few contemptuous characterisations of writers who most freely 
breathe in ‘a climate’ not congenial to him. 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 





THE DECLINE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


In a recent number of this Review,' some facts and considerations 
were brought forward to show how much the power of the Lower 
Chamber of Parliament has declined in recent years, and how largely 
the nominal weight and influence it is assumed to exercise have in 
reality shifted to the Cabinet. Among the criticisms and comments 
which this paper evoked was one in particular which seems, at first 
sight, forcible if not conclusive. It was pointed out that the argu- 
ment seemed to be based in great part on the supposition that the 
strict and rigid party system is likely to be further developed in the 
immediate future, and that the dual division of parties is also likely 
to be maintained. It is the interaction of the Cabinet and the Caucus, 
the pressure of the party leaders and the party Whips, by which so 
much of its old constitutional vitality has been squeezed out of the 
House of Commons. But what, it is asked, if your preliminary condi- 
tion be wanting? What if your close and organised party arrange- 
ment goes to pieces? What if, instead of two parties in the House, 
you have six—ten—a dozen? In other words, is that development of 
Cabinet influence, which some people would consider beneficial and 
some unfortunate, at all possible if the group system continues to 
develop also? And are there not many signs that it is the system of 
groups which gains ground, alike in Parliament and in the country, 
and the division into two great, solid, well-defined parties which is 
rapidly becoming obsolete ? 

No one will deny that a certain fissiparous tendency in English 
parties, and more particularly in one of them, has become very marked 
of late years. Whereas it was formerly the practice for a man, be 
he elector or elected, to label himself plain Whig or Tory, Liberal or 
Conservative, and live, die, and vote comfortably under the one or the 
other broad banner, he now shifts uneasily among finer shades of 
opinion—usually called principles by those who believe in them, and 
fads by those who do not. It is not enough to ask him, as in those 

1 Nineteenth Century, December 1894: ‘If the House of Commons were 
abolished ?’ 
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simpler times of a less complicated creed, whether he is Blue or Buff. 
Before you can place him accurately, you may want to know his 
attitude towards Socialism, his views on Irish government, his feel- 
ings about municipal ‘progress,’ his sentiments towards Sir 
Wilfred Lawson. A friend of mine, asked to define his political faith, 
described himself as a Teetotal-Prohibition-Anti-Disestablishment- 
Collectivist-Gladstonian-Home-Rule-Diggleite ; and perhaps he could 
not have more compendiously conveyed the information that he 
was a Socialist Radical, who supported Home Rule for Ireland and 
the Church of England, and objected to the consumption by other 
people of a kind of liquid nourishment which he did not himself 
enjoy. It is likely enough that in the immediate future there will 
be many members on one side of the House of Commons, and per- 
haps on both, who will be in this person’s case; that is to say, who, in 
addition to their general allegiance to one or other of the great com- 
binations called roughly Conservative and Liberal, will have also 
pledged themselves to support the aims of some much smaller body 
or sect. The question on which the future of English constitutional 
politics largely turns is that of the relations which the one drift of 
opinion will bear to the other in the mind and conduct of this kind of 
bi-coloured legislator. When the crisis comes in which he has to choose 
between his party and his group, or in the still more exacting 
moment when he sees a chance of assisting the particular interest to 
which he is pledged at the cost of voting against his leaders and the 
allies with whom he usually acts, the member of Parliament, like 
Desdemona before the Venetian senators, will ‘ perceive here a 
divided duty.’ In a certain number of cases, at any rate, it is reason- 
able to suppose that his decision will correspond to that of Brabantio’s 
daughter. To his group, no doubt, he owes a filial reverence. 
‘To you, he may often say with truth, ‘I am bound for life and 
education ’—for political life and a sound education in particularism ; 
and he would no doubt be willing to add— 


My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you. 


After which very proper tribute to the sanctities of political kin- 
ship we may perhaps expect him to throw himself, even as Desdemona 
did, into the arms of that other more exigeant ‘ party,’ with whom he 
is in daily conjugal relations. The Groupist in him will give place, 
when the strain comes, to the Partisan. 

In this region of prophecy it is dangerous to dogmatise; but the 
history of the immediate past is at least some guide to the politics 
of the imminent future. It is worth while to pursue the historical 
inquiry for a moment and examine what the conduct of the groups 
has been during the last two years and a half. The Parliament 
of 1892 started its political existence with members arranged, 
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roughly speaking, under some such divisions and subdivisions as the 
following : 


. Parnellites. 

. Anti-Parnellites. 

. Welsh Radicals. 

. Scotch Liberals, divided into 


(a) Those who wanted to disestablish the Church. 
(b) Those who did not. 
. Teetotallers and Local Optionists. 
. Independent Labour Party, consisting of 
(i.) Mr. Keir Hardie. 
(ii.) Mr. Keir Hardie’s friends, 
7. Laboucherian Radicals. 
8. The Gladstonian Party. 


Besides these sections of the majority, there were of course the 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists forming the Opposition. It is 
possible that some more laborious investigator into the original 
documents of the period may discover that I have omitted a group 
or two; but those I have enumerated, I think, are the principal. 


Here, then, we have a Parliament divided among the better part of a 
dozen larger or smaller factions, some of them openly and avowedly 
playing for their own hand with an ostentatious disregard for their 
partrers in the game; and we have a majority which could at any 
moment be converted into a minority by the defection of a single one 
of the bands of Free Companions which nominally fought under its flag. 
It is impossible to conceive of two sets of political associates having less 
in common than the ‘ official’ Liberals inside and outside Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry and the knot of Irish so-called Irreconcilables led by 
Mr. Redmond; nor is the interval much less wide which separates from 
the old economic Whig the latter-day ‘ progressive’ Radical, newly 
minted, with the marks of the Socialist die sharp-edged upon him. 
Never in English political history has there been so conspicuous an 
example of the group system at work ; and one would have said that all 
the inherent weaknesses and vices of that system would presently be 
revealed, and that a Government, made up in this piecemeal, patch- 
work fashion, would split asunder the moment a strain was put upon 
it anywhere. In point of fact, that is what we did say: scores of 
hostile pens were filled and emptied to show how utterly Mr. Glad- 
stone’s party lacked solidity and cohesion, and to point the inference 
that it must go to pieces rapidly, The Government could not last a 
year—six months—perhaps not six weeks—after it was fairly face to 
face with Parliament. It was not the enemy only that prophesied 
an early dissolution, Ministers themselves, when they took office, 
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anticipated that the disruptive forces beneath and behind them would 
tear them from power within a few months. Sir Wemyss Reid has 
told us? that in August 1892, when the leading members of the 
new Government went down to Osborne to receive the seals of office 
just surrendered by their predecessors, one eminent Cabinet Minister 
remarked to his colleagues as they were crossing the Solent, ‘ I have 
been thinking over the matter carefully, and I really do not see any 
reason why we should not remain in for two years.’ His words were 
received with a burst of incredulous laughter from the other members 
of the Administration. It seemed to them, and to everybody, quite 
absurd to suppose that anything but speedy collapse awaited a 
Government whose following was socomposite and loosely jointed. The 
prediction was plausible; but events have falsified it. It may be 
that not long after these lines are in print the final catastrophe will 
have occurred, and the party that was Mr. Gladstone’s will be out of 
office again. But, if so, its leaders may at least meet their fate 
with the reflection that they have had their day, and a longer day 
than they could have counted on. With Schiller’s Thekla they may 
A Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 

Ich habe gelebt und geliebet. 


They have drawn their salaries and remained in office for two years 
and a half; and a Ministry with a ‘homogeneous’ majority of a 
hundred might be satisfied with the experience. The groups might 
have put them out at any moment, but the groups never did. An 
Irish revolt, a Welsh revolt, a Labour revolt, a Laboucherian revolt, 
were talked about all the time; but the Sessions of ’93 and ’94 went 
by, and the revolts did not take the shape of rebellion in the division 
lobbies. The groups may have murmured in secret, and some of 
their members even went so far as to threaten pretty freely in public; 
but after all, when it came to the point, and they had before them the 
alternative of voting for or against the Ministry, they ended invariably 
—if we except a minute number of legislators of unusual independ- 
ence or exceptional eccentricity—by doing as the party Whips bade 
them. Never was there less loose voting than in this Parliament. 
The disciplined cohorts of the country squires in the days of the Anti- 
Corn Law debates did not follow their leaders with a more undevia- 
ting loyalty—when it was a question of voting—than the members 
of the half-score of sects and factions which gathered under the 
Gladstonian umbrella. It was a curious and instructive spectacle. 
The kaleidoscopic Parliament of 1892—for in common justice we must 
remember that the grouping was not confined to one side, and that 
the party which comprehended Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. 
Chaplin was a little checkered too—was divided as cleanly and 


2*The Political Situation, Nineteenth Century, January 1895. 
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definitely, for voting purposes, as any of the Parliaments of the pre- 
Peelite days, when groups were almost unknown and practically every 
member was Conservative or Liberal. 

So far, then,as experience has gone—and the test has been tolerably 
severe—it does not bear out the view that the group system renders 
party government impossible, or that it tends to destroy the growing 
authority of the Cabinet. The power of this body is largely due to the 
fact that, once placed in office, it is practically safe against defeat until 
its majority has been crumbled away by a long series of hostile by- 
elections ; and long before that has happened a Minister would usually 
dissolve and receive either his dismissal or a fresh license to govern 
from the constituencies. In point of fact, it is the electorate, not the 
House of Commons, which makes the Ministry ; and, once made, the 
House dares not unmake it, as the history of the last twenty years has 
shown. The M.P. regards himself, and is regarded by others, as the 
delegate of the dominant party in his division: he has been sent to 
Parliament, not to register an independent vote—which is considered 
a very improper and almost an illegal thing to do—but to support a 
particular combination or set of public men. The Ministry, being able 
to count upon the whole vote of the majority, is of course safe till a 
general election ; which doesnot, as a rule, occur till a sufficient tapping 
of the by-election barometer has convinced the leaders that it is time to 
‘go to the country.’ Now, it is significant and informing to note, as 
has been just said, that the heterogeneous and multi-coloured majority 
of 1892 acted, in this respect, quite as its predecessors did, and 
brought its ‘brute voting strength’ to bear down all opposition, 
when any question of confidence in the Government arose, with even 
more mechanical steadiness than such united and fairly harmonious 
majorities as those of 1874 and 1880. It would seem, therefore, that 
a Ministry pillared on a number of detached groups may be quite as 
safe against defeat in the House as one planted on the solid pedestal 
of a single compact party; and a Ministry safe against defeat in the 
House is a Ministry absolute while it lasts. 

In fact, the group arrangement does not really interfere with the 
system of delegation and Ministerial election by the constituencies, 
which is now the essential element in our public polity. Many of 
the members of the Parliament of 1892 were elected as associates of 
a comparatively small sect or faction—they were Liberal Unionists, 
Radicals, Labour men, and so on; but there was no member of the 
whole 670 who did not owe his election primarily to the manner in 
which he answered the fundamental question, Do you support Mr. 
Gladstone, or do you support Lord Salisbury? That was the real 
test. The constituencies demanded, and of course received, a 
plain answer to the question; and they expect their representa- 
tives to abide by the answer: an expectation which has not been 
disappointed, since the number of gentlemen who have developed 
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‘independence’ during the present Parliament is so small as to be 
scarcely worth considering. The Groupists have been just as staunch 
—or as servile—as the official brigade. The theory of many 
persons was, and is, that you cannot count on the members with 
fads and with fixed ideas on minor points. But that seems to be an 
error. Beyond and around the fad and the pet project is the all- 
embracing gaseous envelope of party sentiment. This is the air 
breathed into the lungs of the politician by the Caucus that turned 
him from the wandering and troubled ghost called a Candidate 
into the flesh-and-blood Member. Roughly and broadly, the con- 
stituency sent its man to Westminster to keep in one set of political 
players, or to get them out; and to do anything but obey this mandate 
would be as treasonous as if, for example, a Surrey bowler should fail 
to do his best against the Yorkshire wickets because he disapproved 
of his captain’s views on Home Rule or Proportional Representation. 

On the other hand, it may be said that even if the groups would 
hesitate to combine against the Ministry of their choice when it is a 
question of a formal vote of confidence, there is no certainty that 
they would not do so on other issues. Indeed, we have had examples 
before now of a snap division taken on some minor point, and 
inflicting a sudden defeat on a Government which in a general way 
had a good working majority in the House. A very eminent states- 
man, who has been good enough to send me some criticisms on my 
former article, has pointed out that it is this circumstance which 
renders it as necessary as ever it was for the Cabinet to contain 
members who are adepts in the art of House of Commons manage- 
ment and possess the confidence of the Chamber. It is true that the 
Ministry is generally impregnable when it has had time to organise 
electoral pressure, and to bring to bear the Caucus machinery on the 
rank and file ; but it is always liable, unless the House of Commons is 
skilfully managed and properly held in hand, to sustain a rebuff on 
some incident that may arise in the course of debate, or on some 
question too remote from general interest to rouse the party feeling 
of the constituencies. In other words, though you could not defeat a 
Government on the second reading of a Home Rule Bill, you might 
possibly do so on the Opium Question, the Eight Hours Day, Bimetal- 
lism, or Miss Cass. As the parties are more and more broken up into 
groups, no doubt temporary combinations among several of them to 
support each other mutually, on the do ut des principle, might 
become more common. But it is not at all certain that these com- 
binations, even if they produced rather frequent successes in the 
division lobbies, would really diminish the authority of the Cabinet. 
In the midst of the shifting cliques and kaleidoscopic combinations 
of the House of Commons, the Ministry would seem the one stable 
element in the situation—the one power which, on the large 
issues, has the weight of public opinion behind it. The Ministers 
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would probably be supported by the electors if they quietly dis- 
regarded a defeat produced by any such temporary combination as that 
suggested ; and, indeed, as things stand, they would almost be justi- 
fied in treating the division as nothing more than a very emphatic 
expression of opinion in favour of a particular policy or measure, 
which need not fora moment involve anything so serious as their 
own resignation. No one can have failed to observe a very distinct 
tendency in that direction already ; and the tendency will grow 
stronger if the groups increase in number and diminish in size. 

The Cabinet, feeling that it is in fact put into office by the vote 
of the constituencies, expressed at a general election, may before long 
formally avow the doctrine, already to a large extent informally 
accepted and acted upon, that it ought not to be displaced except by 
the authority which gave it existence ; that is to say, that it will not 
go out till it is beaten either at a general election or in a long series 
of by-elections. It may be said that it would be unconstitutional for a 
Ministry to continue in office after a defeat in the House of Commons ; 
but a Ministry so defeated and yet unwilling to resign might find 
an easy vindication. ‘ We have no reason to believe,’ they would 
say, ‘ that we have really forfeited the confidence of our constituents, 
or even of their representatives. True, we have been worsted on a 
side issue ; but that tells us nothing as to the feeling of the country. 
We were put in (let us say) as Unionists and Conservatives, with a 
mandate generally to maintain the constitution and uphold the 
integrity of the United Kingdom, A knot of Lancashire members, 
who want us to impose a higher excise duty on Indian cotton, and a 
number of Fair Traders, who are sulking with us over preferential 
tariffs, have pro hac vice combined—for good consideration offered— 
with the Radicals and others to carry a resolution about Imperial 
Penny Postage which we declined to accept. Very well. That shows 
us that the majority of the House of Commons is, or pretends to be, 
in favour of sending letters to Australia with a penny stamp on them; 
but it does not show that the majority of the country, or even the 
majority of the House, is tired of Unionism and Toryism and would 
like to go over to Separatism and Home Rule.’ In fact, if the number 
of parties increases very largely, it will be almost inevitable that this 
view should be generally accepted. 

Suppose, instead of ten or twelve groups, there were twenty or 
thirty, or more; and suppose that some, at any rate, of these little 
companies had really renounced their connection with the older and 
larger parties, and were prepared to sell their swords to the highest 
bidder as readily as the Scotch soldiers of fortune in the Thirty 
Years’ War. Obviously, in such circumstances, one could never 
forecast the result of a division. The possible permutations and 
combinations would make the business. of the Whips very much a 
matter of hazard and guess-work; and the most powerful of party 
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leaders might come down to the House any afternoon quite 
uncertain whether the sudden defection of a squadrone volante, or 
a hasty bargain struck with one of his guerilla captains, might not 
leave him in a minority before nightfall. But would the country care 
to be troubled with a general election each time one of these 
episodes occurred ? Would it want to have a change of Ministry on 
its hands four or five times a year? Probably the common sense of 
Englishmen would object to all this superfluous inconvenience, and 
would quite contentedly support the action of a Cabinet which declined 
to resign on any so-called defeat in the House of Commons less 
regular and deliberate than a direct vote of censure. In fact, the 
attitude of a Premier towards Parliament would be in some degree 
analogous to that of the Chancellor in Germany and Austria. The 
chief Minister in those monarchies is the nominee of the Emperor, not 
of the elected Assembly : he is appointed to hold office at the pleasure 
of his master without any special reference to the majority in the 
Chambers. In England, under the developed group system, the 
Premier would be the nominee, not of the Crown (except formally), 
but of the constituencies, and he would be expected to retain office 
till he received a clear intimation that the Sovereign People desired 
another Grand Vizier : meanwhile doing his best to make up his work- 
ing majority as he went along by a skilful manipulation of the 
various parties and interests. 

Many good observers, I am aware, think that the process of de- 
velopment will be entirely different. They believe that Cabinets, being 
no longer able to count on a stable majority from week to week or 
day to day, would be rickety and feeble from their inglorious birth 
to their premature and violent death, and that changes of Ministry 
would be ofconstant occurrence. In fact, we should begin to approach 
the condition of things which has existed in France since 1879, and 
consider a Ministry exceptionally fortunate if it outlived its first 
year of office. Most Englishmen would regard the prospect with 
extreme distaste, and apart from this sentiment there are good 
reasons for supposing that the course of political evolution is more 
likely than anything else to turn to an increase of the power and 
importance of the Cabinet. But at the same time there is un- 
doubtedly a conscious desire on the part of some politicians—and 
especially of some active democratic leaders—to assist the opposite 
process. In their jealousy of the growing influence of the Cabinet 
oligarchy they would not even shrink from a certain imitation of 
French methods. It must not be forgotten that the system which 
prevails in France, if it makes the Ministry weak, does also add con- 
siderably to the strength of the Chambers, and especially to their 
direct influence over administration. Englishmen, with the rather 
pharisaical belief they cherish in their own political excellence, are 
never tired of moralising on the unhappy instability of the French 
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institutions. Each time we hear that an ephemeral French Premier 
has been ‘used up’ after a troubled reign of five months or so, we 
shake our heads in our virtuous British fashion, and in that spirit of 
gloomy resignation with which one is prepared to encounter the mis- 
fortunes of one’s neighbours, we whisper heavily of revolution. The 
talk of French instability is indeed natural enough for those who will 
insist on measuring the Gallic liquor in an English decanter. We 
think of what our own feelings would be if we had seen nearly a dozen 
Prime Ministers in and out of office in half that number of years, and 
are appalled at the mere imagination. 

But a little consideration of the history of the Third Republic 
may lead us to doubt whether France is, after all, so unstable. 
The people seem to be confident in themselves, and sufficiently 
contented with those institutions we regard with so much bene- 
volent distrust; they have borne themselves calmly enough under 
the menaces of foreign war, in a financial crisis that seemed 
enough to undermine the whole fabric of commercial credit, and 
even through an event so shattering to the public nerves as the 
assassination of the Chief of the State. No people could have behaved 
with more firmness and self-control than the French after the murder of 
President Carnot ; no constitution could have answered more effectu- 
ally to the sudden strain put upon it. As for those rapid changes of 
Ministry which fill our journalists with thoughtful apprehension each 
time they occur in Paris, they are taken quite coolly by Frenchmen. 
Nobody goes to bed and dreams of barricades when one set of 
slightly known gentlemen replaces another at the official residences. 
On the contrary, the world rolls on much as usual; the French are 
an excitable people, but it seems that it takes more than the fall of 
a Ministry to excite them now. They have learnt by this time that 
there is no occasion for alarm when one of these episodes occurs, and 
that the changes may be rung among the twenty or so of available 
Premiers without making any substantial difference to the ordinary 
citizen, and without indeed producing any necessarily striking effect 
upon the national policy. Above all they know that the administra- 
tion of the Republic will run smoothly enough because it is, to a con- 
siderable extent, not in the hands of Messieurs les Ministres at all. 
The French Chambers have a control over administration much greater 
than that exercised by the House of Commons. Its bureaux are not 
merely examining and investigating bodies, but actual administrative 
committees. By means of them the executive power is in great 
part taken out of the hands of the Ministries. The Chamber has 
its hand upon the details of finance, military and foreign affairs, and 
the great departments of State; and this, though it takes much from 
the influence of the head clerks and expert wire-pullers who are 
called Ministers, does on the other hand secure a continuity of policy 
which renders the frequent change of Cabinets infinitely less im- 
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‘portant than it must appear to those who consider the matter 
from the English standpoint. The centre of administrative stability 
is not, as with us, in the Ministry, but in the ministerial committees 
of the Chambers. 

In fact, executive administration by fully responsible and tempo- 
rarily autocratic Ministers hardly exists in its highly developed form 
anywhere but in the Imperial Government of Great Britain. It 
does not realiy exist in France ; it cannot be said to exist in America ; 
and what is particularly worth noticing is that it has never been 
adopted in our local self-governing communities. A town council, a 
school board, a vestry, a board of guardians, does not do its business 
by means of a responsible Ministry. When the London County 
Council was established, there was much debate on the question; 
but the Council decided to manage its administration on the same 
lines as most other local elective bodies—that is to say, by the system 
of executive committees. The London County Council does not have 
its Minister of Drains, its Minister of Fire Brigades, its Minister of 
Music Halls, and so on, each nominally responsible to the whole 
Council, but practically the nominees only of the party which is in 
the majority and is to remain in the majority till the next election. 
Instead, its fire brigade, its public works, its finance, its legal and 
parliamentary business, and its other departments, are placed each 
under its own committee, made up from both sides, though, of course, 
in most cases there is a proportionately larger representation of the 
majority. Each committee frames its own projects of administration 
and legislation, and lays them before the whole House for acceptance 
or rejection, acting, no doubt, more or less on advice of its chief clerks, 
surveyors, engineers, and medical officers, who form its staff of tech- 
nical experts, and correspond roughly to the permanent officials at 
the head of the great departments of State. 

So it is, generally speaking, with school boards, town councils, 
vestries, and other local bodies, except that in many of these cases it 
will happen that a great deal of power is wielded by the chairman, 
who, if he is a man of character, may often contrive to make himself 
a sort of President and Prime Minister in one. This system of govern- 
ment by committee is now well established in our minor adminis- 
tration; it has on the whole worked smoothly; it is understood by 
some of the active ‘ new’ men who have been trained for Parliament 
in parochial and municipal politics; and it is not at all unlikely that 
a serious attempt will be made to carry it further in the management 
of the national business. 

The idea would be that there should be ten or a dozen committees 
—say, of twenty to thirty members each—which would be entrusted 
with the general supervision and control of the great departments. 
There would be a Budget Committee, an Army Committee, a Navy Com- 
mittee, a Foreign Atfairs Committee, and so on. These bodies would 
hold their sittings in private. No report would be published of their 
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debates, nor any particulars of their divisions ; and it would be dis- 
tinctly understood that any decision arrived at would be announced 
through the Chairman, and would be accepted by the minority, as 
well as by the majority, as that of the whole. The committees 
would have power to call for accounts and papers, to invite Ministers 
to come before them and vindicate or explain their administrative ac- 
tion, and even to examine the departmental officials and technical 
advisers of the Cabinet. 

This is the ideal of certain members of the progressive school, 
and, I believe, in particular of some of the ablest of the advanced 
Radicals, like Mr. John Burns, who have trained themselves for Par- 
liament in municipal politics ; and it must be admitted that there is a 
good deal to be said in its favour. In the first place, it would restore 
to the House of Commons some degree of control over the Executive. 
At present it has little or none. The Cabinet, backed up by its 
majority, the Caucus, and the official bureaucracy, have between them 
so much power that the House can hardly get a finger upon the 
machine of government. j 

Under the arrangement suggested, there would be a fairly 
representative delegation of the House able to go closely into the 
details of administration, and to report on them with a great 
weight of authority; and a Minister would have to be very 
sure of his ground before he ventured to traverse the conclusions 
brought before the country by so strong and independent a body 
as a committee of this kind would be. Secondly, this system 
would have the effect of giving a certain share in the control of the ad- 
ministration to others besides the members of the dominant party. At 
present the minority of the House can do little more to influence the 
action of Ministers than the members of a Parliamentary debating 
society. ‘The business of an Opposition is to oppose,’ and that, of 
course, the Opposition can always do, but only with the certainty that 
it must inevitably be beaten as long as the majority holds together. It 
is, at the best, a hostile critic of the government of the Empire rather 
than a partner in it. But in the proposed committees the Opposi- 
tion would be strongly represented ; its members would be able to 
criticise, suggest, and advise, in these weighty little conclaves, as well 
as their colleagues from the opposite benches; as there would be no 
division lists published, there would be no Caucus to fear, and conse- 
quently the strict ties of party obligation would be loosened inside 
the walls of the committee-room ; members would be able to vote 
and talk on the questions before them without reference to the 
Whips or the local wire-pullers ; and an influential and well-informed 
Opposition speaker would often be able to carry the committee with 
him, even against the opinion of the Minister, who, in the open 
session of the House, could overwhelm him by the sheer voting 
strength of his heavier battalions. 

Certain great questions would have a much better chance of 
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being removed altogether from the sphere of party—such, for 
instance, as those of national defence. What an increase of 
public confidence there would be in a Government Naval Programme, 
if we could know that it had had to pass the test of a critical and 
detailed examination (based on actual communication with the 
Admiralty’s military and scientific experts) on the part of a com- 
mittee which might include Lord George Hamilton and Mr, Shaw 
Lefevre, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Arnold Forster, Mr. Bowles and 
Mr. William Allan, with Sir Edward Reed to represent the marine 
engineers, Sir Edward Harland or Mr. Wolff for the shipbuilders, 
Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton to see that the interests of economy 
were not neglected, and Mr. John Burns to look after labour in the 
dockyards and elsewhere! If that committee were satisfied, probably 
the House and the country would be almost satisfied too. On the 
other hand, if the committee condemned the Admiralty scheme as 
inadequate, it would need a most unusually strong and capable First 
Lord to get Parliament and the constituencies to accept it. And 
finally, to return to some of the advantages claimed for the Minis- 
terial Committee system, it may be urged that it would secure a certain 
continuity of administration. The personnel of the committees 
would probably remain largely the same from Session to Session, and 
perhaps even from Parliament to Parliament ; and if ever we come to a 
period of ephemeral Cabinets and frequent dissolutions, the existence 
of these semi-permanent associations of members, conversant with 
the details of public policy, would give us a sense of stability such as 
I believe is to some degree secured in France by the control which is 
vested in the hands of the bureaux of the Chambers. 

Here, then, is one highly important change which may develop if 
the multiplication of groups leads to the break-up of the party 
system. The eventual result would be a great increase in the effec- 
tive power of the House of Commons and a weakening of that of the 
Cabinet. But whether or not this would be desirable, it is difficult 
to see many signs of the tendency at present. So far, as I have 
tried to show above, the indications that can be derived from the 
history of the most ‘ groupified’ Parliament of modern times point 
rather in the opposite direction. It is very probable, indeed, that the 
party system will go to pieces; but if that does happen, the imme- 
diate effect is likely to be an addition to the weight of the Cabinet, 
and a wider recognition of the position which it has been quietly 
allowed to assume of recent years. With a House of Commons 
chaotic, disorganised, and palpably inefficient, the importance of the 
other great working elements in the Constitution—that is to say, 
the Crown, the House of Lords, and the Cabinet—will be more 
sensibly felt ; and we may reasonably look for a considerable increase 
in the authority of all three of them, and particularly in that of the 
Cabinet. 

SipNey Low. 
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Axsout the year 1770 Madame Necker, describing a visit to a hos- 
pital in Paris when the capital prided itself on its civilisation and 
luxury, wrote: ‘Patients who were recovering would have to share 
their bed with those who were dangerously ill, the poorly or the 
dying, a patient with an infectious disease or another merely tempo- 
rarily indisposed. The most frightful scenes and fatal results were 
the daily consequence of this state of things in the dreadful refuges 
provided for earthly suffering. The human race was sacrificed under 
the very eyes of doctors and nurses.’ 

Exactly a hundred years later, and shortly before the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War, I was taken by some friends to visit an 
ancient abbey in another part of France which combined a convent 
for Benedictine nuns with a general hospital for the sick. At the 
period of my visit antiseptic surgery was in its infancy, and the life 
history of disease was only beginning to be understood. That disease 
was found to have a life history at all was chiefly due to the researches 
of Pasteur, who had recently succeeded in proving the vitality of fer- 
ments. On the publication of his book on the ferments of beer and 
wine, Sir Joseph Lister, at once grasping the principle, never rested 
until he had applied the knowledge to surgical practice. Still, the 
result of the researches involved had, at the time of my visit, scarcely 
emerged from the laboratory and the bondage of early opposition. 

The management of all hospitals was consequently in a state of 
primal simplicity when I passed through the wards of the abbey, 
which had been open to the sick for 800 years. 

After the trim look and efficient nursing of those English hospitals 
to which I had been accustomed, I was greatly struck on entering 
the wards to find our advent excited a general commotion, one half 
of the patients darting back to bed, who had been attending to the 
wants of the other half, too ill to rise. 

This scuttling about revealed a condition of things better not 
described, and was explained by the absence of the nuns, who were 
occupied with their devotions in the chapel down below. ‘But even 
in these recent times cleanliness of the person and entourage was 
so little considered that a visit to the wards was not only a pain, but 
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a danger. On reaching the children’s ward I could only look at the 
crowd of helpless creatures from the door, being unable to cross the 
threshold for the stench and reeking atmosphere within. 

This, then, was the condition of things when the war broke out, 
and the wounded were carried in hundreds from the comparative 
safety of the battle-field to this sanctuary of death. Friends writing 
at the time reported that ‘fever had broken out, and few left the 
hospital alive.’ Treated in ignorance, nursed in ignorance, they died 
amidst continual but unavailing prayer. 

No one was troubled with the thought that many of those pre- 
cious lives might have been saved, for no one knew, or even suspected, 
that these sacred walls had been the breeding-ground of living disease 
for eight centuries of time, and that death in most cases was the 
natural result of a violation of natural laws. 

Not long ago I had an opportunity of visiting this hospital again, 
and found that the epoch had made its mark. At first I had mis- 
givings as to what I should find, for, passing through the lofty cathe- 
dral, I heard the same old wail of the nuns at prayer, and peeping 
through the grille saw a number of them rapt in meditation. But 
in the wards all was changed; knowledge had taken the place of 
ignorance. Throughout the corridors a whirlwind of air swept day 
and night, bathrooms were established, the wards were untainted ; 
silence, order, and cleanliness—scientific cleanliness—prevailed. 
Throughout the wards a sufficient number of ‘ sisters’—no longer 
the gloomy, heavily clad nuns—were in attendance, and they, in 
common with the doctors and assistants, were clothed in modern 
overalls of white. The pestilential children’s ward no longer existed, 
the children being dispersed among the adults. There was no need 
to ask questions where everything told the tale of a new era begun. 
It was one more evidence of the immense reform which had sprung 
from Pasteur’s Studies on Ferments, studies which link the brewery 
with the hospital, the chemist with the physician and surgeon in one 

united chain. 

Not only, however, in France is the modernised hospital to be 
found, but in Germany, Denmark, Finland, and Russia, examples of 
old hospitals may be met with admirably brought up to date, with a 
relative decrease both in mortality and morbidity. The largest and 
most perfect hospital existing is the Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, 
which was built on modern scientific principles from basement to roof 
about seven years ago. 

Without entering too deeply into the well-known controversy 
which focussed the attention of Liebig, Pasteur, and others on the 
brewer's vat, it is sufficient to state that it lay with Pasteur to prove 
experimentally, and determine for ever, that yeast was a living plant 
which reproduced itself by budding. Further, that the diseases which 
affected beer were caused by the presence of other living plants, all 
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belonging to the lowest form of fungoid life and world of invisible 
organisms. 

To find the analogy between the working of the yeast and the 
working of zymotic disease in the human subject, it will be necessary 
to give a moment’s attention to the life history of the little yeast-cell 
as it performs the chemical operation of transforming the wort into 
beer, an operation beyond the power of any human chemist or any 
human brewer to perform. From a:previous brew the brewer takes 
a little yeast, adds it to the wort which he has prepared, and leaves 
it alone. At first all appears to be quiet, for this is the period of 
incubation, which means an immense deal of quiet energy before a 
sign of fermentation can be seen. 

At this stage our little yeast-cells are renewing their youth and 
reproducing themselves under the influence of the free oxygen and 
organised substances they find there ; but gradually, as they absorb 
from the mass that which they specially require for their subsistence, 
certain elements are set free which entirely alter the original conditions 
of their life. 

As carbonic acid gas is one of these elements, it is evident that 
free oxygen can no longer be within reach of our little cells, but 
making the best of circumstances they still contrive to wrest from the 
sugar of the barley just sufficient oxygen to enable them to become 
acclimatised to the altered environment. At this point the multipli- 
cation of the yeast cells becomes slower, while the splitting up, or 
rather breaking down, of the elements goes on faster, fermentation is 
visibly at work, and the final product of our little cells is the pure 
alcoholic beverage known to us as beer. 

If a second supply of yeast were now added to the already fer- 
mented liquor, it would only cloud it, but have no more effect than a 
second inoculation of infectious disease—say scarlet fever—would 
have on a person just recovered. That element on which it formerly 
existed is gone, therefore fresh-sown seeds would only remain inert 
or perish. 

With regard to the diseases of beer, it was demonstrated in the 
course of these researches that the air everywhere about us is filled 
with the living germs of moulds, ferments, and bacteria, which cling 
to surrounding walls, and are wafted about by the wind. Carried on 
particles of dust, they are ready to germinate or reproduce themselves 
anywhere on finding a suitable soil. Since these early days methods 
have been found by which the different species can be isolated, culti- 
vated, and studied separately. 

Previous to these discoveries the brewing of beer was conducted 
under all the disadvantages of ignorance—ignorance as to the nature 
of the yeast, and ignorance as to the nature of the diseases which 
affected beer. As a natural result the brewer was tempted to sell it for 
consumption before it was properly fermented. Further it was thought 
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that any hole or corner was good enough for the brewing of beer, and 
no consideration whatever was given to site or cleanliness. Hence, in 
common with the hospitals of the period, the walls were the culture 
ground of disease, and, in common with the surgeons of the period, the 
brewers knew not whence the mischief came. The consequence was 
loss of human life on the one hand, and loss of good beer on the other, 
until the remedies were found. 

These remedies were arrived at simultaneously by the late Herr 
Jacobsen, an enlightened brewer of Copenhagen, who neutralised the 
dangers of surroundings by keeping the air too cold for the vitality of 
the putrefactive organisms, and by Professor (now Sir Joseph) Lister, 
who introduced the present system of antiseptics. By the latter 
process the danger of blood poisoning is averted by sterilising in cer- 
tain acids all the instruments used in a surgical operation, and by 
sealing the open wound against the entrance of disease organisms by 
the use of carbolised dressings. 

While recognising the enormous advantages which have accrued 
to mankind by the application of these scientific principles to surgery 
and brewing, let us now consider how far we have got in applying the 
same principles to the every-day things of home life. 

Since Pasteur in the course of his chemical researches dragged 
the long-hidden cause of disease into light, and opened our eyes to a 
hitherto unsuspected law of Nature, we can no more get rid of the 
newly revealed facts than we can stop the rotation of the earth. And 
yet this knowledge, so important in housekeeping, so useful to those 
who are responsible for the health of others, and which so closely 
concerns us all, forms no part in the general education of the people. 
The precious key has been given to us, but, so far as domestic life is 
concerned, the gates of knowledge remain closed. Now, if the poor 
man understood the raison détre of the antiseptic dressing of his 
wounds, and the rich man knew the beautiful part Nature takes in 
providing him with the clear and sparkling ale and wine’ on his table, 
then would they severally learn that the matter of life or death, 
success or failure in many things, depends on our realisation of that 
world of busy living organisms which we cannot see. But as things 
are at present, we accept our blessings, as we accept our pains and 
penalties, in profound ignorance of why and whence they come ; and 
until we fully recognise this ‘third realm’ and understand its direct 
and indirect influence on our health and the healthiness of the 
perishable things round about us, we are bound to suffer the conse- 
quences of ignorance and waste. 


’ The ferment that causes the fermentation of wine is deposited by Nature on the 
outside of the grapes at the time of year they are beginning to ripen. If only the 
inside of the grape were used apart from the husk, no fermentation would take place, 
no wine would be produced, and the must would fall a prey to the organisms of 
putrefaction. 
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Not long ago I had a striking instance of the domestic penalties 
attending ignorance of these natural laws which every woman ought 
to know. During a visit to a country house my hostess complained 
that life was an endless struggle with housekeeping, and that she 
‘felt always walking in the dark, perfectly unable to anticipate what 
would go wrong next.’ The meat would not hang till it was tender 
without going bad, the jam went mouldy, the apples went rotten when 
stored, and the milk went sour. Such misfortunes were the troubles 
of daily life, and were accepted as simply inevitable. 

The house was a fine old English mansion which had served as a 
family dwelling-place for over two hundred years. The drains and the 
water supply had been brought up to date, but the larder was the 
same as at the beginning. 

This was a long narrow room receiving warmth from the adjoining 
kitchen, and damp from the ground below. A small window at the 
far end covered with perforated zinc was the only means of affording 
light and ventilation, but as it opened into a walled court no moving 
air could penetrate the damp and dim recesses where the meat was 
kept. The whole place was scrubbed out once a week, but never 
seemed to do any good! Now, in circumstances such as these wet 
cleaning could only add to the mischief, but from want of a little 
scientific knowledge the trouble went on the same in the nineteenth 
century as in the seventeenth. In the middle of the place hung an 
ordinary meat safe, but, strange to say, ‘ the meat would not keep even 
there !’ 

On visiting this larder I was deeply interested to find myself in 
the midst of surroundings which had become more or less familiar 
to me in visiting various microbiological laboratories in different 
parts of the world. Whatever it might be to the mistress of the 
house, it was certainly to me most fascinating to discover dame Nature 
at her work fulfilling her réle undisturbed in this most disapproved 
fashion. Here in the homely larder, Nature was having her way 
unhindered by the scientific mind which in the laboratory keeps all 
things under control. Some sausages which had been placed on the 
shelf the night before were the first interesting objects that met my 
eye, for they were beginning to develop a most beautiful growth of 
the micrococcus prodigiosus, the same fungus which is accountable for 
the miracle of the bleeding host. I found it also exuding like drops 
of blood on some cheese not far off. This is a microbe which has 
done more than any other to terrify the ignorant and credulous, as it 
develops rapidly, and breaks out in unexpected places, not only on bread, 
cheese, and meat, but on ponds and reservoirs, and when drawn into 
the air may be discharged again in the form of rain, giving rise to 
the phenomenon we hear of when it is said to rain blood.” 

2 This is a very minute vegetable micro-organism ; the individual cells are only 


visible by means of the microscope, and it is one of the most interesting of the colour- 
forming bacteria. 
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But this was only one species of organism in the midst of many 
less demonstrative, though equally active in the work of destruction. 
Everywhere the early signs of putrefaction had begun, leading to the 
waste complained of, I was able to explain to my friend on the spot 
that, although the shelves and floor looked so scrupulously clean, the 
walls, the wire gauzes, the nooks, crannies, and corners, were laden 
with the spores of many moulds and with bacteria, the invisible 
agents of putrefaction and disease. In her larder every condition 
was present that favoured their vitality and reproduction. This larder 
was simply a culture ground for disease-germs, and was in fact in the 
same condition that our hospitals were in before Sir Joseph Lister 
introduced antiseptics. In the larder, food was the article provided 
for the nourishment of living but invisible organisms, while in the 
hospital it was human flesh and blood. __ 

Something might have been done by placing charcoal over the 
shelves and floor to absorb the moisture and purify the air, but, as 
the place was radically bad, we agreed to condemn it forthwith in 
favour of temporary quarters until thoroughly sanitary larders could 
be established, which, by excluding the conditions which favour putre- 
faction, were really suitable for the preservation of cooked and un- 
cooked meats respectively. 

We now passed on to the apple loft, to discover, if possible, why 
the apples would not keep, although they were stored over the 
laundry! It happened that I had been visiting a friend not long 
before in an ancient chateau near Arbois, and she had taken me to 
see her apples stored in a cellar under the ground-floor of the castle. 
These cellars or vaults were of vast extent, and were chiefly devoted 
to the making of wine from her own vineyards. Throughout, the air 
was pure, still, cold, and dry—in fact, all that scientific knowledge 
could make these cellars—for my hostess was an ardent disciple of 
Pasteur, who for years lived in the neighbourhood, and had conducted 
some of his most interesting experiments on ferments on the Jura 
mountains close by. As I was leaving the chateau that day I was 
presented with one of the beautiful apples to eat on the journey. It 
was cool, firm, and as fresh as the day it was gathered exactly a year 
ago. When I reached Paris I placed the apple in a cupboard in my 
bedroom, where it soon began to shrivel and decay. The change 
from a temperature and conditions inimical to fungoid life, to an 
atmosphere warm and damp, and teeming with the invisible spores 
of innumerable organisms, soon proved fatal to the apple. 

The remedy which naturally suggested itself in the present case 
was to store future apples—not the infected apples—in a cold cellar 
free from moulds. 

A few years ago I went through similar experiences to those 
above recorded, in a country house I had taken in Scotland for the 
season. On paying my morning visit to the larder I found that all 
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the meats cooked only the day before were moist and mildewy next 
day. As this was the only larder of the establishment, every kind of 
food was kept in it, as in the other case. Being large and well 
lighted, it looked to the uninitiated all that the larder of a well- 
appointed house ought to look. The reason of its disastrous influence 
on the family food was not far to seek, for, besides being damp, it 
rejoiced in the close proximity of a dust-heap, into which every kind 
of putrescible matter was thrown. This foul spot was not hastily 
removed in the height of summer, but was there and then covered 
over with dry garden soil, which rendered it innocuous, and a new 
larder was erected outside, where the pure air could circulate all 
round it. 

It is curious in these days of sanitary science to find so little 
attention given to the larder as a factor in health, when its importance 
should at least be recognised pari paseu with the drains. As a rule, 
there is only too close a connection between the two which it would 
be advisable to cut off. 

In order to realise the dangers to health which may arise from 
neglect of our larders, we cannot do better than give some considera- 
tion to the Local Government Reports on Food Poisoning. Therein 
may be found every detail from the deadly feast to the subsequent 
inquiry. The repetition of cases is truly bewildering. There is the 
‘ Wholesale Poisoning of a Family ;’ ‘ Poisoning of a Wedding Party ;’ 
the sausage case ; the brawn case ; the pork-pie case ; poisoning by 
sardines, tinned meats, &c. In these cases the poison has not been 
placed in the food by any murderous human hand ; but, manufactured 
in the damp and dim recesses of the cellar, or larder, or in badly 
closed tins, it finds its own way to the food with all the subtlety of an 
invisible agent, acting in simple obedience to a natural law. To take 
one of the many cases. A family who had hot leg of pork for dinner 
one Sunday were well on the following day. On that Monday one or 
two members of the family ate the cold pork for dinner again, and 
were attacked with illness from seven to nineteen hours later. Now, 
in the evening of the same day, two other persons partook of the 
pork and developed symptoms of poisoning after an interval of only 
four hours. The poison at the end of the day had become more 
intense as the day wore on, consequently the supper proved fatal, and 
those two persons died. The history of the pig was traced, and it 
was proved that the animal was healthy, and that no one else had 
suffered from eating the other parts of the same pig. On the other 
hand, the cellar where the cold pork was kept was found to be unfit 
for the healthy preservation of meat, and it was observed that milk 
went quickly sour and would not keep in the cellar. 

In the United States of America a few years ago a number of 
people were poisoned by eating frozen custard, and the subsequent 
investigation brought forth the following facts: ‘The milk supplied 
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to a small village had never been questioned. It was in constant use 
by some fifty or more people, and no cases of illness had arisen which 
could be in any manner attributed to the milk. In the preparation 
for a festival, some gallons of this milk were obtained and made into 
custard, The custard was divided into two portions, one of which 
was flavoured with lemon, the other with vanilla. The lemon custard 
was eaten without harmful effect, while a teaspoonful of that flavoured 
with vanilla caused nausea, vomiting, and purging. Of course it was 
quite natural to conclude that the vanilla was the poisonous agent, 
because at first it seemed that the only difference between the samples 
was that due to the use of the flavourings. Fortunately, however, 
not more than half of the vanilla in the bottle had been used, and 
the non-poisonous character of this flavouring was demonstrated by a 
young man who took two teaspoonfuls of the remainder without 
being in any way affected. The real difference between the portions 
of the custard is explained by the following: the lemon custard was 
frozen immediately and sent to the festival, while the vanilla custard 
stood for two hours before being frozen in a very filthy room, the air 
of which was said to have been like that of a privy vault. This room 
had been some weeks before used as a butcher’s shop, and had never 
been cleansed, and the bits of decomposing meat rendered the air 
foul, and supplied the germs with which the custard was infected.* 

Even without any unpleasant smell and flavour of decomposition 
to give warning, the products of microbes may be virulent. That is 
to say, a chemical change in the material has been effected by 
their presence. In cool and wholesome surroundings the multiplica- 
tion of these organisms is retarded, hence the change from safety to 
danger is too slow for accidents to happen as a rule; but in damp, 
warm, and unwholesome surroundings the change is rapid, giving 
rise to mild or severe attacks of diarrhea, followed in some cases by 
death. In all albuminoid substances undergoing decomposition these 
poisons are generated, and are now termed ‘ ptomaines,’ from ptoma, 
a dead body. 

Examples of these have been obtained from putrid mackerel and 
putrefying codfish, and one—taken from the same sources—is so 
highly poisonous that it has been compared to the venom of the 
cobra. 

Another highly poisonous substance has been isolated from putrid 
gelatine and sweetbread, and another from putrid cheese. It is not 
the microbe itself that is poisonous, but its ‘ product ’—that which it 
produces—that kills human beings when swallowed. 

Apart from the danger of illness there are few houses where the 
housekeeper does not suffer from perishable things perishing. We 
have only to walk along the fashionable thoroughfares of our 
metropolis in summer to become painfully sensible of the fact that 

* Dr. Victor Vaughan, Michigan. 
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sundry joints of meat and ‘ special fed’ poultry aré about to appear 
on fashionable tables from a tainted source. It is not an uncommon 
thing to find a milkshop in the midst of a mews surrounded with 
steaming dungheaps. Often the milkshop has to do duty as a 
post-office, where people are continually going to and fro, and some- 
times it forms part of a general store, where things are sold not 
altogether savoury. Poulterers’ shops are apt to be the worst, for 
there live rabbits are kept on the premises awaiting the hour of 
their doom ; and not long ago a friend going to buy a Christmas 
turkey found, in addition to rabbits and other live creatures in 
hutches, two large bulldogs, one gnawing the head of a turkey which 
was dangling conveniently over its kennel. The natural result of 
such a shocking state of things is that expensive poultry reaches the 
table tainted, and tasting, as some one said, of the smell of the shop. 
In the first place, the shop is in a street, and the street is overlaid 
with dung and other impurities, and then watered to lay the dust. 
Nothing could be better for the putrefactive organisms, or worse 
for the meat, for the heat from above and moisture rising up from 
below complete the necessary conditions of their existence, and favour. 
their rapid reproduction in the food. 

Now there is no reason why we should accept any provisions that 
are going through this putrefactive process, for the same principles 
which have already done so much to save human life in hospitals, 
and to save many important industries that suffered from deteriora- 
tion and disease in various forms, may equally well, and with equal 
advantage, be applied to every provision shop and every big and 
little home throughout the country. 

In America a great deal of waste is saved by a widespread system 
of cold storage. An illustrated journal with a large circulation is 
devoted to this subject alone. One contributor describes his losses 
in butter till he adopted the cold-storage system, which he recommends 
being adopted in immediate connection with the farm, the object 
being a purely scientific one—namely, to save the butter from being 
exposed even for a few hours between the churn and the cold chamber. 
In this way it can reach the customer ‘after keeping six months or 
more, so that no expert can tell it from butter only a few days old.’ 

Another writer describes the profits derived from storing fresh 
eggs in the same way for supplying the trade; but for ordinary 
<lomestic purposes eggs will keep fresh if protected from the air by 
simply being rubbed over with salt butter while new laid, and if 
possible while still warm. 

It is regrettable to think that four millions sterling is paid away 
annually for the importation of eggs from other countries while our 
farmers, on the one hand, are deploring bad times, and the British 
public, on the other hand, and with very good reason, are continually 
deploring bad eggs. When we consider the over-abundance that 
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comes in the spring and summer, and compare it with the scant 
supply of farm produce in the winter, the only reasonable plan seems 
to be to equalise the supply throughout the year by the adoption of 
those scientific measures which are quite within our reach. 

While we are still regarding ice as a luxury only to be used on 
our table in the height of summer, the Americans have long since 
adopted it as a domestic necessity for the daily preservation of food. 
A few years ago, when visiting New York, I noticed that many 
high-class houses had a mysterious little building at the back to which 
the various cooks were continually bringing different articles of food, 
or from which they were taking food away. These turned out to be 
cold-storage places, which were daily supplied with ice. They were 
not the clumsy refrigerators to which we are accustomed, and which 
hold so little, but spacious convenient cold cupboards. 

Cold is one of the simplest and least objectionable antiseptics that 
can be used in the case of food, and must not be confused with freez- 
ing, whichinterferes more or less with the flavour of meat and game. 
In applying cold it is sufficient to preserve exactly the amount of 
chill that will suspend the vitality of the putrefactive organisms. 
Meat that is brought from New Zealand and Australia is frozen owing 
to the distance it has to come, but meat brought from America is 
simply chilled. Great cold-storage depots are now established at the 
docks for the reception of frozen and chilled meats pending arrange- 
ments with the dealers; otherwise all the advantages gained up to 
this point would be lost. 

During the great Congress on Hygiene and Demography which was 
held in London in 1891 many interesting papers were read on the 
communication of disease from animals to man, and the diseases 
which affect man from eating the diseased flesh of animals. As most 
of the leading authorities of the world were assembled to take part 
in the discussions, many curious facts were brought to light marking 
the age of transition in which we live. 

The precautions taken to prevent diseased meat getting into the 
market were fully discussed. In Germany, apparently, the pre- 
cautions taken are the most stringent and scientific, for in connection 
with the abattoirs, which are under strict supervision, certain por- 
tions of the carcass are subjected to microscopic examination before 
being ‘ passed.’ 

In America, animals are examined before and after being killed ; 
but in our own country the condition of things seems to be so un- 
satisfactory that one German professor expressed himself as surprised 
to find in England— the cradle of hygiene ’"—that ‘ meat inspection, 
one of the most important branches of public sanitation, had been so 
thoroughly neglected, notwithstanding the fact that it might so easily 
be enforced.’ 

It seems that if an inspector seizes meat at the market which he 
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suspects to be tuberculous, he is not empowered to condemn it forth- 
with, but has to take it before a magistrate to be condemned by him. 
If the magistrate refuses to condemn, the meat goes back to the 
market, and the owner is now at liberty to bring an action for damages 
against the inspector. Dr. Vacher, Medical Officer of Health ai 
Birkenhead, who describes in his paper a frightful condition of things, 
says he has known within his own experience such actions brought 
successfully against the inspectors. 

It is true that when infectious disease breaks out on a farm it has 
to be notified to the local sanitary officer, who may at once condemn 
the whole herd. Compensation may or may not be given, but there 
the matter ends. Knowing what is before him, the farmer’s object 
in life is to conceal the outbreak of disease if possible, and to send 
his animals off on the first sign of sickness to the nearest butcher, 
where no questions are asked, and where no supervision exists. 

There is no doubt that in most country places throughout England, 
Scotland, and Ireland the farm buildings are much in the same con- 
dition now as our hospitals were in a century ago, when disease and 
its causes were not understood. No attention is given to ventilation 
and cleanliness. When sickness breaks out the animals are either 
ruthlessly slaughtered, or left to take their chance of recovery in con- 
ditions which favour disease more than health—death more than 
convalescence. On the very farm which supplies the market daily 
with milk and butter, sick and healthy animals may be herded to- 
gether, sharing the same roof and attendants, no one knowing any 
better, or able to recognise the danger. The laws of health in the 
case of animals being exactly the same as with human beings, the 
farm in such circumstances is no better than the pest-house in Paris 
so vividly described by Madame Necker. 

When we consider the enormous benefits which have accrued to 
suffering humanity by reform in our hospitals, it is deplorable to 
think that our farms are left behind the age, mere culture grounds. 
for the diseases of animals, and diseases that affect our milk, butter, 
and most things on which our daily food depends. 

A few years ago, when visiting a friend in the Highlands, I hada 
fair opportunity of seeing the condition in which the average farm 
of the country was kept. My hostess one day was complaining of the 
‘bad luck’ she was having among the animals at the home farm, so I 
went with her on a tour of inspection, and found the byre (cowhouse) 
full of cows in every stage of dejection. Some had already died, and in 
a small byre adjoining the larger one we found the dying—a most 
miserable herd. 

Nobody knew anything about the disease, but it was mentioned 
as a singular fact thatthe cattle left out in the field day and night 
were perfectly well. 

This farm had been built about forty years ago, under all the 
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disadvantages of universal ignorance of the most elementary laws of 
liealth. The byre was a long narrow building with a blank wall to 
the heads of the animals, Two windows, made not to open, were on 
the opposite side. The flooring was not of concrete but of rough 
stones. Within two yards of the entrance lay the usual farm dung- 
eap, so that the only air that could reach the inside of the byre 
and the dairy next door was polluted. To the eye of a sanitarian all 
at first seemed hopeless ; but pointing to the filth-laden walls, the cob- 
webs of ages in the roof, and the slime of ages on the floor, I told 
my friend that there the mischief lay. 

Passing outside into the pure Highland air which was sweeping 
up from the Souters of Cromarty, I relieved her mind by telling her 
the remedy was at her door, in that pure air which was Nature’s anti- 
septic. The healthy animals in yonder field were mutely telling her 
what to do, and she had only to do it. 

The sickly animals were consequently turned into a field by 
themselves and recovered, the dying died, the whole place was 
cleansed, disinfected, reformed, and no more was heard of sickness 
and disease. 

It is not easy to see how the existing state of things can be 
improved until the farmer is sufficiently instructed to recognise first 
that he is the loser by his own ignorance, and secondly that his 
calling is one of great responsibility towards the public. If the 
Yandlord, instead of remitting so much per cent. on the rent owing 
te ‘ bad times,’ were to assist the tenant-farmer in the work of reform, 
it would go far to strike at the root of the evil, and bring more hope 
for better times in the future. Again, if the State were to 
extend the scene of its energies from the end of the track to the 
fountain-head of the mischief, and either insist on reform, or aid 
it, the influence would be felt not only directly on the animals 
and the produce of the farm, but indirectly on the health of man. 
Tt stands to reason that if only healthy animals left the: farm there 
would be less to fear from the spread of disease at the market- 
place, and the discovery of disease at the abattoirs and meat 
markets. With disease playing havoc in our own country, it seems 
doing things by halves.to guard our ports and leave our insular 
breeding-grounds free. 

To turn to the other side of the picture, it is pleasant to think in 
the midst of these depressing ideas that some of our large dairy 
farms have already adopted enlightened measures for preventing 
*milkepidemics’ taking their origin in the farm. 

When Pasteur was in this country about ten years ago he was 
taken to visit the Aylesbury Dairy, which was the first to show the 
Tead in this*direction. He was extremely interested to find that 
the principles which had been already adopted by the advanced 
hospitals and breweries of the world had been taken up by this 
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dairy, which was conducted from beginning to end in a scientific way ; 
the farm being under supervision, and the milk being daily inspected 
by a scientific chemist, who was retained on the spot. 

As it is now universally known that milk is one of the most 
subtle of disease-carriers, there has sprung up a feverish anxiety among 
mothers to boil the milk. Failing better methods, this is the only 
wise precaution that can be taken ; but in the boiling of the milk it 
should be remembered that certain antiscorbutic qualities are lost, 
which do not matter to adults, who enjoy every variety of food, but 
in infancy this loss is serious. In what is called humanised milk 
this element is also wanting, from the sterilising or heating process it 
is subjected to, and if continued to be given beyond the earlier 
months of infancy it leads to bleeding gums and other symptoms of 
scurvy. 

Sir William Jenner, in one of his essays, asks: ‘Can we wonder 
that rickets is prevalent among the poor of London? Can we fail to 
wonder that geography, history, and crochet work form so large items 
in the instruction imparted at our national schools, and the doctrines 
of life so small an item? Let the girls there educated be taught 
that Constantinople is the capital of Turkey, if it be of any advantage 
for them to know it, but let them also learn how to dress, feed, nurse, 
and lodge an infant, so that it might run a fair chance of not swelling 
the amount of that truly awful column in the Registrar-General’s 
Return—deaths under one year.’ 

Considering, then, the dire effects of ignorance, it is surely time 
to ask when we may expect some of this practical knowledge to form 
part of the general education of the people. As I have shown, it is 
not enough to have professional inspection of food before it reaches 
the consumer, for poison of the most deadly kind may be generated 
in cooked and uncooked food through impure surroundings in the 
home. We may take milk from the purest source and yet cause 
agony and miserable health to our child by passing it through the 
familiar feeding-tube, where the germs of putrefaction find a breeding- 
place, and from which it is almost impossible to dislodge them. 
Hence from infancy to old age we are constantly the victims of our 
own ignorance ; and thisis all the more strange in an age of immense 
educational activity. 

When we look around and see the countless houses everywhere, 
indicating so many homes presided over by women of every degree 
and in every station of life, it is deplorable to think of the domestic 
chaos which the lack of more practical education brings about. 
There is no doubt a movement in this direction, wisely favoured by 
Board schools and County Councils, but merely to teach cookery and 
dairy work is not enough. We must begin at the beginning and 
teach the importance of cleanliness in the kitchen and in the entourage 
of the dairy, and direct attention to the penalties of neglect. To 
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teach such things would be to excite in women a more intelligent 
interest in housekeeping, and make them realise the high place 
assigned to them in the order of Nature. To those who are in- 
tellectually disposed the art of keeping a house healthy and those 
within it in health might open up endless fields of interest, rival- 
ling in mental exercise the more classical studies of Girton and 
Newnham. 

When Napoleon the First was asked by Madame de Staél who 
was the woman he ‘ most loved,’ his reply was ‘My wife;’ but on 
being pressed as to the woman he ‘ most esteemed,’ his answer was 
‘The woman who is the best housekeeper.’ ‘ 

To attain this art, then, in its highest sense, it is absolutely 
necessary to extend a wider and more practical education to women 
of every class; and it is only through this channel that women can 
hope throughout married life to retain at once the ‘love’ of the 
husband, and to secure man’s lifelong ‘ esteem,’ 


EizA PRIE3TLEY, 





DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN PARIS 


DvRInNG the last twenty or twenty-five years house-building in Paris 
has undergone a remarkable evolution, the leading phases of which 
deserve to be described. 

It is well known that the Paris houses known as mwaisons de 
rapport—that is to say, those built to be let out—differ essentially 
from the London houses constructed for the same purpose. In 
England every man desires to have his home, to be the only occupier 
of the house he lives in, to be under his own rooftree; but in France 
people do not care to isolate themselves in this manner, they are 
willing enough to share the same roof with others, and, provided there 
is a solid door between them and the main staircase, they are fairly 
satisfied. 

Without seeking the reasons for this wide difference, to do which, 
although easy, would be somewhat long, let us examine the advantages 
and drawbacks of the two systems. To be really at home in one’s 
house; to be at liberty to go out and come in at will, without having 
to undergo the scrutiny of an individual who sometimes claims the 
right to watch your movements ; to be free from the noisy racket of 
other tenants, underneath or overhead—these are great, and, to 
certain natures, almost indispensable, advantages. But it is tiresome 
to be constantly obliged to go up or down stairs, either to dress or 
for meals, especially as English staircases are rarely wide and com- 
modious ; and to live in a house where the bedroom ceilings are low 
and the drawing-rooms so small that one’s guests can scarcely move 
about, and are sometimes forced to take refuge on the landing, is also 
very unsatisfactory. These are the stumbling-blocks of London 
architects. There is another defect, to which the leading architects 
are not blind—that is, the necessity, in order to give their edifices an 
appearance of uniformity, of applying one style of architecture to a 
whole line of houses, in which the dwellings are divided into vertical 
strips, so to speak. Hence a fatiguing symmetry, an unbroken same- 
ness that displeases the artistic eye. 

Economy also is sacrificed. Each of these inhabited strips must 
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have its front door, its covered porch, and its staircase, so that for ten 
families ten front doors, ten porches, and ten staircases are necessary. 
How much better it would be to have but one of each of these 
adjuncts, and, at less cost, to make them real works of art! Look at 
Paris houses ! 

If the reproach has been made that London houses are nearly all 
built on small plots of ground, and that they resemble ‘ parrots’ 
perches,’ it has also been said that Parisian habitations are like ‘ chests 
of drawers.’ This criticism is not very severe, and if it stopped there 
the Paris house would, at all events, be a commodious piece of furniture. 
It possesses, in our opinion, one serious defect, namely, that its 
occupants are not at home: one has the impression of being merely 
camped there—that one is living in the street. The principal entrance 
is used by people of all sorts and conditions. If one of your fellow- 
tenants happens to be standing there, you cannot pass in or out. 
The staircase also is a public thoroughfare: you risk meeting dis- 
agreeable faces, people with whom you do not care to come in contact. 
Even the door of your apartment is public, as anybody can ring and 
cause it to be opened, with the excuse of having mistaken the floor, 
or even without any excuse at all. The tenant above you may have 
dancing going on all night over your head, and the little daughter of 
the one beneath may awaken you at dawn by her piano practice. 
The French horn is about the only thing forbidden. The violoncello 
is not prohibited, and a most perfidious instrument it is; when it 
begins to groan it can be heard from the first floor to the sixth. 
Paris houses of recent construction are more sonorous than the older 
ones, on account of the extensive use of iron and hollow pottery. 
The sound of the voice can often be heard from one flat to another. 
Still, there are compensations for these annoyances. The man who 
tortures his violoncello may have talent, or the neighbour’s young 
daughter may be a virtuoso in the bud. Even the people who elbow 
you on the stairs may please you, and you may perchance attend the 
ball on the floor above or the musical evening given below. After 
all, these are only minor miseries, and could easily be borne if it were 
not for the concierge. 

The concierge is just as much a part of the Paris house as is the 
corner-stone thereof. Whoever may be the landlord, the concierge 
is the master of it. In former times he was called the porter, and 
followed some lowly trade, such as tailor, cobbler, or mender of 
broken china. From his lodge ascended strange odours of suspicious 
cookery. He did not annoy the tenants, and his goodwill could be 
bought for a few half-crowns. The species is not quite extinct, but 
is now only found in the old parts of the city, in those houses of 
plaster and rubble whose dilapidated fronts, sloping inward and 
resting on antiquated bases, hide the secrets of five or six generations. 
The modern concierge is a totally different persou. He is provided 
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with a lodge furnished, if not luxuriously, at least in excellent taste, 
with stuff curtains to the windows, a carpet on the floor, carved table 
and sideboard, and large comfortable armchairs. When you address 
him, he replies, if at all, from the depths of one of these easy-chairs. 
He will not deign to answer unless your appearance pleases him, or 
it is to his interest to do so. Should it be your intention to become 
a tenant of a flat in the house over which he rules, it is well to 
examine him closely, as he will be your master. He will see your 
visitors before you do so, and if he disapproves of them he will declare 
that you are not at home. It is to him that the postman will hand 
your letters and newspapers. He will read both, in order to know 
your political views and your family affairs. The law does not forbid 
him to do this, if he is so inclined. Quite recently a discontented 
tenant carried the question before the court, when the judge non- 
suited him, deciding that every concierge has the right to read his 
tenants’ letters, provided he delivers them afterwards. 

This is the great drawback of Paris houses. Certain persons 
regarded it so seriously that they concluded it would be preferable to 
live in houses built after the London style. Contractors came forward, 
ground was purchased in the outer parts of the city, and some very 
handsome ‘ birdcage’ dwellings were erected. Some of the features 
of English architecture were slightly modified, and, on the whole, 
these houses did not present an unpicturesque aspect. In order to 
give them a more English air, each house had a small garden in 
front, in which two or three shrubs were planted. These abodes, 
pompously called hétels, were promptly let, and the success of this 
new departure enticed other builders, so that at a certain moment it 
was believed that the English style would put the ‘ chest of drawers’ 
into the shade. But the burglars eaused this tendency to cease. 
Abandoning their favourite pursuit of plundering servants’ bedrooms, 
which in houses built in flats are in the attics, and are seldom visited 
by their occupants during the day, they combined together to transfer 
their energies to these small isolated houses, where the booty 
promised to be richer and easier to secure. Left unguarded during 
the summer, these elegantly furnished abodes were a tempting field of 
operations, and in a few months the burglars reaped an abundant 
harvest of plate, pictures, and works of art. Some of these gentry were 
caught in the act, but the greater number escaped. The blow was 
struck ; everybody said that these small places were unsafe, and that it 
was wiser to live in a big house, protected by a high personage who 
allowed no one to come in or go out without his knowledge. People 
argued that although it was, no doubt, unpleasant that this func- 
tionary should open the letters, it was still more annoying to find, 
on returning from the country or the seaside, that one’s house had 
been ransacked, 

The builders of big houses, who had been discouraged by the new 
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craze, took heart again, and at the present time new edifices, with 
five or six tiers of windows, are rising in all directions in the wealthy 
portions of Paris. The great life insurance companies provide the 
money, and architects supply plans in profusion. These companies 
are compelled by law to invest their reserve funds either in Govern- 
ment stock or in real estate situated in France. French rentes no 
longer produce 3 per cent., and have ceased to be a remunerative 
investment. House property in Paris gives a better return. Even 
making allowance for the unlet portions, a revenue of 3 per cent. 
can be counted upon from the second year after completion, and at 
the end of three years it ought to reach 4 or 5 per cent., if the 
house is well placed, solidly constructed, intelligently planned, richly 
decorated—if, in short, it has a fine appearance and sheds lustre on 
those who live therein. The insurance companies are alive to the 
importance of these conditions, and spare no effort to meet them. 
They give their architects a free hand, and are not niggardly as to 
the choice of building materials, the interior and exterior decoration, 
or the means of attracting tenants and keeping them. Capitalists on 
the look-out for good investments, contractors who want to keep their 
workmen employed, and others, follow the lead thus given. Every- 
body feels obliged to go with the stream, The ‘boom’ may terminate 
in a crisis, but in the meantime houses are springing up that might 
be taken for palaces, and rich people in search of luxurious apparte- 
ments have only too wide a choice. 

The case is not the same as regards the poor. In the centre of 
Paris small dwellings are getting dearer every day, while people who 
go to live in the outskirts, beyond the walls, find that the cost of the 
daily journey to and from town quite absorbs what is saved in rent. 
This state of things is principally felt by employés and the modest 
traders who have a small shop in the city. It will become more and 
more difficult for these classes to battle with the stern necessities of 
life, and we shall have the singular spectacle of a so-called democratic 
country dominated by one aristocratic caste—an aristocracy of 
wealth. 

It was under the Second Empire that house-architecture made its 
first: great stride in advance. The Third Napoleon himself took the 
initiative by appointing M. Haussmann to be Prefect of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, which he did on the 23rd of June, 1853. It is 
true that a few fine houses were erected during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, but in those days the greater number were built of rubble, 
which made Victor Hugo say that the last century had bequeathed 
to Parisians a city of stone, whereas they would hand down to their 
descendants a city of plaster. Thanks to the Empire and M. 
Haussmann, Victor Hugo’s witty prediction will not be verified. . 

The absorption of the suburban districts and the extension of the 
city to the wall of circumvallation, which took place in 1860, gave a 
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fresh impulse to house-building. New streets were made, and wide 
boulevards and avenues, bordered by new houses, were laid out, to 
make room for which an immense number of old tumbledown edifices 
had to be cleared away. The eminent architects who were called 
upon to regenerate the city endeavoured to give their creations a 
monumental appearance. At the corners of some of the large 
thoroughfares there arose round pavilions ornamented with imbedded 
columns, and surmounted by cupola roofs. The plastered Corinthian 
style with pilasters, or profiled with colonnades, flourished again as in 
the time of Adrian. It was a return to classic art, a springing forth 
of festooned friezes and acanthus-leaves. The traditions of the 
Italian Renaissance were resumed : windows with small columns, the 
frontals having alternating angles and curves ; balconies with balusters 
resting on consoles carved with lions’ heads. French architectural 
art, brought back to life, and held momentarily in honour before 
1848, again disappeared, to make room for a variety of pompous 
forms. 

For a long time, and almost down to the present day, architects 
clung tenaciously to the laws of proportion as taught in the schools. 
Even the boldest dared not design a window beyond the regulation 
size, however great the need of morelight. Hence that objectionable 
monotony, that formal symmetry in the architecture of the newer Paris 
streets; hence also the difficulty in arranging the various rooms 
according to requirements, and the necessity of placing two windows 
where one would be ample, and of putting but one where two would 
barely be sufficient. If to these difficulties, due to a confined style, 
one adds those caused by the configuration of the ground, it is not 
surprising that efforts should have been made, not always with 
success, to provide enough light and air, especially in the staircases, to 
introduce improvements, and to discover a means of access to all the 
principal rooms without being obliged to pass through one after 
another. Immense progress has been made in these directions, 

It is proper to state that in Paris the ground-plots are usually 
large enough to contain a good-sized house, consisting of a main 
building fronting the street, a wing forming with the first building 
the shape of a set-square, and, at the rear of a courtyard, a third 
building, having a separate staircase and containing flats of a more 
modest character than the principal edifice. The ground-floor of 
the last-named block is generally taken up by the stables and 
coach-houses. The plots are rarely regular in shape, except in the 
very newest quarters. Some dovetail into each other like pieces of 
carpentry, others are long and narrow, while others again run so 
far back that the builder, in order to utilise them, is compelled to 
erect three or even four houses, separated by courtyards, which must 
be spacious, so as not to shut out the light. 

The selection of the ground is the first step of the capitalist and 
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his architect. Paris, like many other great cities, tends to spread 
westwardly. It is also extending along the valley of the Seine. 
Sooner or later, the fortified wall will open on this side and embrace 
the Bois de Boulogne. Speculators profit by this fact. At Auteuil, 
Passy, in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré and in the Plaine Monceau, 
pieces of ground which, forty years ago, were only worth from ten to 
fifty francs per square métre, have been sold at 200 or 300 francs, 
Ground near the Parc dela Muette, belonging to the Municipality, 
brings from 400 to 500 frances. Its value will be still higher when 
he wall is removed. These plots have, furthermore, the advantage 
over those in the heart of Paris of being larger and more regular in 
shape. They are also much lower in price. On the Grands Boule- 
vards the figure often reaches 3,000 francs, in the Faubourg 
Montmartre 2,000 francs, while round the Halles it is still higher. 
Street frontages are especially valuable. In the Champs-Elysées 
ground has changed hands at the rate of 2,000 francs in the first 
zone, facing the south, 1,500 in the second zone, and 1,000 francs 
in the third, with frontage on parallel streets. In the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne (formerly called the Avenue de I’Impératrice) 
there is a corresponding increase in value. In the east of Paris, 
however, and even in some ¢entral streets, prices have a tendency to 
drop, and they seldom exceed 500 francs per square métre. 

These great differences in price are partly due to the laws and 
regulations concerning public roads. In the interior of the city, if it 
is a case of pulling down an old house and building another in its 
place, the first obstacle met with is one which may cause much delay. 
There are at least three adjoining owners, besides the City authorities, 
to be reckoned with. Various interests are aroused ; servitudes, 
hidden and apparent, have to be taken into account—in brief, there 
are the elements of four or five lawsuits. Perhaps, also, there are 
no plans in existence, or there may be uncertainty as to the exact 
area, the rights to light, or the party-walls. We pass over the many 
points that crop up in verifying the title, the endless conferences 
with the conveyancing lawyers, the preliminary borings to make 
sure that there are no old quarries, subterranean watercourses, disused 
sewers, or shifting sand-beds, andsoon. When all these details are in 
order, the next step is to apply to the Municipal Council for permission 
to build, and for this purpose it is necessary to submit a plan showing 
sections and elevations, and full dimensions of everything. In the 
course of three weeks the builder can begin operations, provided he 
has not been forbidden to do so. It rarely happens that he is not 
kept waiting, as the plans must comply with the regulations as to 
salubrity, fire, drainage, cesspools, the area of the courtyards, the 
height of the walls, the nature of the building materials, and the 
size and position of the fireplaces and chimneys. There are, in fact, 
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a host of obscure and intricate regulations, with which the most ex- 
perienced people are not fully conversant. 

Some of these regulations have the effect of considerably reducing 
the value of even the best-situated sites, and all of them seem to 
have been framed with the object of stifling every attempt at art 
and originality. The height of the houses varies according to the 
width of the streets. A decree dated the 23rd of July, 1884, pro- 
vides that, ‘measured from the pavement in front of the building, 
at the highest part if the street slopes, this height may not exceed, 
including entablature, attics, and everything plumb with the front 
walls, the following limits, namely: 12 métres in streets 7 métres 80 
centimétres in width ; 18 métres in those from 18 to 20 métres in 
width, and 20 métres where the street is more than 20 métres wide.’ 
We will not touch upon some of the other prescriptions which refer 
to minor details. The ridge of the roof must not exceed a radius of 
84 métres. Thus, the largest houses cannot have a greater per- 
pendicular height than 20 métres, or, to the top of the roof, 28 
métres 50 centimétres. We are, therefore, a long way from the 
American edifices of eighteen or twenty stories. It is impossible to 
find a house in Paris having more than five square floors within the 
perpendicular walls, a story in the roof, and some attics right under 
the ridge of the roof, which latter are used as servants’ bedrooms. 
The height of the stories is regulated as follows: The minimum 
height of the attics is 2 métres 60 centimétres, and that of the 
ground-floor 2 métres 80 centimétres; then 16 centimétres must be 
allowed for the threshold, 2 métres 40 centimétres at least for the 
thickness of the floors, and 1 métre 50 centimétres for the loft under 
the roof-ridge. This absorbs 9 métres 46 centimétres, which, de- 
ducted from 28 métres 50 centimétres, leaves 19 métres 4 centi- 
métres to be divided among the six other stories—that is to say, an 
average of 3 métres 18 centimétres per story. But as the first three 
floors are made higher than the last three, the latter do not reach 
this average. 

The rules concerning projections are not less rigid. They seem 
made to discourage boldness of conception, and to deprive the 
finest houses of all artistic character. Up to 2 métres 60 centi- 
métres from the pavement projections must not exceed from 4 to 
10 centimétres, Pilasters above this height can extend outwards 
from 6 to 10 centimétres. The string-course, cornice, entablement, 
atties, consoles, crowns, capitals, &c., may project from 25 to 50 
centimétres. The large balconies are allowed to extend outwards 
from 50 to 80 centimétres, according to the width of the thorough- 
fare. Shop-fronts must not project beyond 16 centimétres. Other 
projections are regulated on the same scale. The height and 
width of the various parts of the edifice are subject to restrictions, 
‘of which a few are perfectly reasonable, but the larger number 
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appear to have been invented for the sole purpose of checking 
architectural progress, and finding posts for a crowd of useless 
people who live comfortably at the taxpayers’ expense. France has 
several hundred thousand employés who are paid to place obstacles 
in the way of intelligence and talent. We have in this article 
referred to only a few of the vexatious regulations laid down, and 
have not touched upon those applying to courtyards, internal arrange- 
ment, chimneys, and so forth, an account of which would certainly 
weary the reader. 

It is surprising that, in spite of so many difficulties, Parisian 
architecture should still have plenty of vitality left. Its red-tape 
fetters seem to have stimulated invention instead of paralysing it. 
Having little liberty as regards the exterior, architects have concen- 
trated their ingenuity upon the inside. They have devoted their 
efforts to the arrangement of the rooms and their ornamentation. 
Yet, in the present period, new houses do not differ vastly in these 
respects from those built in the preceding epoch. On each floor 
the architect has provided either one or two complete sets of rooms, 
according to the size of the ground, so that, the house having five 
floors below the roof, there are five or ten flats for tenancy. In the 
populous quarters the ground-floor is occupied by shops, while in 
fashionable streets and large avenues it consists of bachelors’ apart- 
ments or sets of rooms called pied-d-terre. Apartments in houses 
which have no shops are those most sought after, and are the dearest. 
Flats are also dearer and more in demand where the house possesses 
an entrance and courtyard for carriages. 

The principal staircase is an important part of the edifice. 
According to the space at his disposal, the architect makes it either 
circular, or straight, with several flights. The latter are liked best, 
because the equal steps give the staircase a more imposing appear- 
ance. The circular staircases are usually built of wood, and the 
straight ones of hard limestone, or, better still, of white marble. If 
cost is not an object, the baluster is made of forged iron. Latterly, 
Flemish staircases in oak have been much in favour: these allow of 
some very handsome carpentry work ; yet many persons will not live 
in a house the main staircase of which is built of wood, as, in case 
of fire, escape is more likely to be cut off. The staircase walls were 
formerly painted in oil to imitate marble, but this style of decoration 
is now only seen in old houses or those of the fourth class. Its 
place has been taken by polished stucco, inserted sometimes in the 
undressed stone. At the present time the walls are also painted in 
imitation of cloth, or are even hung with real stuffs, specially 
manufactured and having large floral designs on them. In the very 
best houses the luxury of tapestry is indulged in for the staircase walls. 
On each landing lamps of gilded bronze shed the light of gas orelectri- 
city. In well-arranged houses a wide carpet covers the stairs ; the lights 
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are not extinguished until after midnight, and in certain cases a lamp 
remains burning in the entrance-vestibule throughout the night. 

This vestibule must be sufficiently large to contain the footmen 
in attendance on their masters. There are capacious divans along 
its walls, and in many instances the decoration of the vestibule and 
its peristyle calls forth all the talent and imagination of the artist. 
Columns without base support coffered ceilings, while the pavement 
is in mosaic, with arabesques and flower-work. Very often there 
are a couple of white marble steps—an instalment of the stair- 
case. The latter begins either in front or on one side, and is at 
least 1 métre in width, sometimes 2 métres. All this parade of 
luxury has to be paid for, and before the tenant has entered 
the door of his apartment he already knows what it is going to cost 
him. 

Let us, too, enter the apartment. Harmonising with the pre- 
dominant note of the staircase walls, the door is painted either black 
or in imitation of some precious wood. When it is made of polished 
oak it is considered the height of luxury, and one may deduce therefrom 
that the whole house is built of the best materials. The richest 
colour sometimes hides the lightest and thinnest of wood. All 
these doors have two leaves. The lock is of very inferior quality, 
like nearly all Paris ironmongery. It is extremely easy for a 
burglar to gain an entrance into a Parisian flat, either by force or 
artifice, even if it is situated in one of the hundred houses cited 
as the finest triumphs of architectural art. Consequently a new 
tenant loses no time in having his doors fitted with chains, bolts, and 
safety-locks. 

In the abode thus armed against the housebreaker’s attacks the 
first chamber seen by the visitor is the anteroom, or hall, which 
varies in size, and is often badly lighted from the staircase ; oftener 
still it is irregular in shape. Numerous double doors give access 
to the principal reception-rooms—the large and small drawing- 
rooms, the dining-room, the master’s study, and, apart from the 
others, the boudoir of the mistress of the house. The bedrooms are 
reached by a corridor, which is frequently very narrow,‘ and is entered 
from the hall through a small door concealed by the wall-hangings or 
the wainscoting. 

The large drawing-room is decorated with plaster reliefs, which, 
in the earliest period, represented rockwork or the convoluted wains- 
coting of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. Then the fashion 
changed, and it was considered more correct and noble to imitate 
sculpture of Louis the Sixteenth. Occasionally the architect went 
back to the pomps of Versailles and Saint-Cloud. The Louis-Four- 
teenth style remains in favour for drawing-room ornamentation, 
except in those cases where a further step backward is made to 
Henrithe Second. The last-named style—if style it can be called—is 
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very much in fashion at present, but more especially for dining-rooms, 
For drawing-rooms, the profile and festoons of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
time still predominate. The grounds are painted white, pearl-grey, 
or light pink, and the reliefs are gilded. The gilding is dead, like 
the grounds, If it is a first-floor flat and an expensive one, the 
gilding may be burnished, so as to shine in artificial light. The 
fireplace is always small and elegant, and is built of Carrara marble 
—machine-made. The small drawing-room will be similarly deco- 
rated, but with less gilding: the painting will be darker—say light 
bistre, buff, or olive. 

If the tenant is a lover of things ancient, he may hang these 
walls with old tapestry, and, the greater its cost, the more beautiful 
will it appear in his sight. The painting of the ceilings will per- 
plex him sorely. It is scarcely possible to imitate the brilliant 
periods of Louis the Fourteenth, Louis the Fifteenth, or even Louis 
the Sixteenth, without decorating the ceilings; yet, however great 
may be the liberality of the insurance companies, the taste of land- 
lords, and the talent of architects, it can hardly be expected that the 
ceilings of houses built to be let out should be painted by first-rate 
artists. Their brushes are only called into requisition when one 
buys or erects a house for oneself. Therefore the decoration of the 
ceilings of houses built in flats is usually confided to students or 
workmen. More often than not it is the ordinary house-painter who 
strews flowers and Cupids over the ceilings, even in the case of the 
finest appartements. This work being paid for at so much per foot, 
it would be too costly to employ men of talent. In France it is only 
the State that is able to have its ceilings painted by renowned artists, 
and very badly are they rewarded for their labour. 


Vous leur fites, monseigneur, 
En les volant, beaucoup d’honneur. 


These ceilings are the despair of all persons of taste, and there 
does not appear to be any way out of the difficulty, unless it is by 
covering them, like the walls, with stuffor tapestry. But this would 
reduce the height of the rooms, which is never too great in Paris 
houses, where space has to be economised perpendicularly as well as 
in other senses. 

The dining-room fares better. Here the painter rarely applies 
anything but dull tints or an imitation of walnut-wood, which cannot 
compromise his artistic taste. An imitation of wainscoting reaches 
to a height of about 5 feet, the rest of the wall being covered with 
cloth, or with paper which is supposed to resemble Cordova leather. 
The cornice is ornamented with reliefs, and the ceiling with coffers 
or projecting beams. The fireplace, which is high, is of coloured marble. 
It is of particular shape, and is called the ‘dining-room fireplace’ for the 
reason that it isnot customary to put anything like it in other rooms. 
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Over the fireplace there is usually a mirror with bevelled edges ; but 
those who desire to pass for people of taste substitute a painting in 
place of the mirror. 

An innovation has been introduced latterly in Paris dining-rooms, 
namely, an imitation of the English bow-window, only square instead 
of round. Properly speaking, it is a balcony framed in with stained 
glass. In this way the room is enlarged, but the balcony, as such, is 
lost. This style of window was unknown half a dozen years ago, but 
to-day every new house is provided with it, while the old ones are 
being altered in order to satisfy this fresh craze. In some cases the 
framework is of stone, and in others of iron. The iron frame being 
often badly adjusted, wind, rain, and snow enter by the joints. It 
has therefore been found necessary, in almost every instance, to have 
a double window, which fills the whole width of the room. To com- 
pensate the loss of light owing to the coloured glass, these projecting 
windows are made enormously large. The French architect has not 
given way without a struggle to the demand for more light. Little 
by little, however, the windows have been made larger; they have 
lost their classic proportions, and we may say that it is now becoming 
the practice to design them according to the needs of the occupant, 
and not merely for external appearance. 

The introduction of lifts was also resisted, not only by the archi- 
tect, but by the builder as well. It is true that when first employed 
in Parisian houses these apparatus were the cause of many terrible 
accidents ; but they have been greatly improved, and now no first- 
class house is built without the necessary place being, reserved for 
the lift, including a door on the landing of each floor. At the begin- 
ning the lift was erected in the well of the staircase, but this is no 
longer done, except in a few special instances. 

Another improvement has been made quite recently. Paris 
houses are lofty, and the work thrown upon the servants on this 
account is very considerable. Wine and fuel have to be carried up 
from the cellars by way of a servants’ staircase, which is frequently 
too small, and when the family lives on the fifth floor this is no light 
labour. The inconvenience is now remedied by the erection of a 
second lift, which furthermore serves for raising and lowering luggage. 
This is not all, One of the greatest annoyances connected with Paris 
flats is the getting rid of the household refuse. In some of the 
newly built edifices there is a shoot, down which everything that can 
be burnt descends to the heating apparatus in the basement. Thus, 
this stove, which in winter warms and ventilates the entire house, 
helps also to keep it clean. 

Is everything, then, perfect in the Parisian house of to-day? 
Far from it. We have described the drawing and dining rooms; let 
us now proceed to the bedrooms. They are small, badly ventilated, 
and ill lighted, light only reaching them from narrow courtyards, 
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The walls are in ashlar-work, and so thin that heat and cold pene- 
trate in their turn, There is no ornamentation whatever: the walls, 
which are not always true, have a covering of paper, the floor is full 
of cracks, the fireplaces give out no warmth, and, what is more 
serious, the most offensive odours find their way in from the kitchen 
and closets. This last remark holds good with respect to houses of 
the most magnificent outward appearance, if the builder has not 
solved the thorny problem, still pending before the Municipal Council, 
of connecting the closets directly with the sewers. A flat with a 
rental of 400/. per annum will have all these drawbacks, while con- 
taining, besides the reception-rooms, only five or six bedrooms, of 
which two, or at most three, will be really habitable and be situated 
in the main building, the others being in a wing and in the neighbour- 
hood of the kitchen. To reach them a long corridor must be 
traversed. They are generally turned over to the maids, who do not 
by any means consider themselves well lodged. It will be gathered 
from the foregoing that everything is sacrificed to appearances, and 
that, although vanity may be flattered, comfort and well-being are 
still unattained. 

A certain architect, who is a man of sense and a keen observer, 
attempted to meet both of these requirements of refined people. 
Finding a large, well-shaped piece of ground, and a liberal and in- 
telligent capitalist, he resolved to divide his flats into two portions. 
He designed a vestibule or gallery running from the entrance to the 
further extremity of the building, and having a width of at least 
13 feet. On one side he placed the reception-rooms, and on the 
other the private rooms of the family. He added a wing containing 
some minor chambers, and wisely banished the kitchen, bath-room, 
and waterclosets to a second wing, in order to remove the sources of 
bad smells as far away as possible. The new system obtained imme- 
diate favour, and to-day no first-class house is built in which it is not 
adopted, provided the shape of the ground permits. These apart- 
ments are greatly sought after, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are dearer than the ordinary ones. If there is a well-appointed lift, 
the difference between one floor and another becomes trifling ; never- 
theless, the first floor still remains what the Italians term piano 
nobile. The ceilings are higher—from 3 métres 60 centimétres to 
4 métres—while those of the floors above decrease in height at the 
rate of 20 centimétres for each floor, down to 3 métres, which is the 
limit in the best houses, although in third-rate ones it falls to 2 
métres 80 centimétres. 

In every case the tenant has to pay according to the richness of 
the decoration, the luxuriousness of the staircase, the carpet covering 
it, and the heating, which in some of the newer houses is supplied in 
profusion to the antechamber, dining-room, and drawing-rooms of 
each flat. The calorifere is placed in the cellars. The method of 
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heating differs according to the size of the house. In the smaller 
ones hot air is used, which is more economical than water, and can 
be shut off when not needed. 

The lighting of those parts of the house that are used in common 
by all the tenants is by hydrogen gas, in conjunction with the Auer 
burner, which gives a white light and does not heat the atmosphere. 
The invasion of the electric light, however, tends to supplant the use 
of gas. In many apartments gas is not to be found in the living 
rooms; it is entirely banished from the salons and bedrooms, and is 
tolerated only in the antechambers and kitchens. An ingenious 
system of boilers enables the ovens, water-bath, and roasting appara- 
tus to be kept constantly heated. In some cases there is also a 
reservoir of hot water for the bath-room, so arranged as to be ready 
day and night. Asa rule, however, the bath-room is merely a little 
nook, and the water for it is heated by gas. The numerous accidents 
caused by this system ought to bring about its abolition. The 
kitchens are nearly all provided with gas cooking-stoves, in addition 
to coal-fire ranges. 

In the new houses, and in many old ones, the principal flats are 
connected with the porter’s lodge by a telephone. Some houses also 
possess a telephone cabinet for the joint use of all the tenants. 
Thirty years ago it was the custom for the concierge to announce 
visitors by ringing a bell in the courtyard. Though retained in 
private mansions, this practice has been altogether abolished in 
apartment-houses. In some instances it has been superseded by an 
electric indicator, which makes less noise and is more easily worked. 
Communication from room to room is supplied either by electric 
bells or air-tubes. 

This essay on the Parisian dwelling would be incomplete were 
we not to add a few reflections concerning its external architecture, 
the general physiognomy of which we have sketched above. An 
exhaustive examination of this subject would entail an analysis of 
the laws and regulations relating to house-construction in France, 
and especially in Paris. We will merely say that these laws and 
regulations place the architect in a veritable Gehenna. Every effort 
at originality is quickly suppressed. When one threads the thousand 
intricacies of these provisions, one is no longer astonished at the 
dead uniformity of our fagades. Neither is it surprising that rents 
should have become so high, and should have increased more than 
100 per cent. within fifty years. In the houses we have dealt with, 
which form three categories whose boundaries are somewhat hard to 
define, an apartment with three bedrooms, if situated on the first or 
second floor, generally costs 200/. a year. For a flat with from six to 
eight bedrooms, three drawing-rooms, smoking-room, &c., the rent 
may amount to 600/. or 800/., including stable and coach-house ; and 
it may even exceed 1,000. if there is a ball-room, ornamented with 
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columns and provided with a band-stand. Columns are expensive 
things in Paris. They are made in polished stucco, so as to avoid 
the weight and cost of marble; but their capitals are gilded in the 
most lavish manner. 

This monographic sketch may here close, as, in order clearly to 
set forth the difficulties, sometimes insurmountable ones, which beset 
builders, and to establish the cost-prices according to the quality and 
nature of the materials, it would be necessary to go into questions 
connected with the land, the locality, the legal aspect, the materials, 
and even to introduce the reader to various industries which are 
closely allied to the Paris house-building trade; finally, it would be 
requisite to draw a picture of the architect—a somewhat complex 
individuality, who is not invariably a genius, but who ought always 
to be an upright man and a gentleman. 


ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 





SEX IN MODERN LITERATURE 


Ir is the open announcement of a certain section both of writers and 
readers that the actual hour of a great new birth in literature 
has struck. In the face of the fact that this is but a dull and 
science-ridden age, when statement and proof have to enter hand in 
hand if they are to obtain a hearing, there are, assert these watchers 
on the tower, signs of the advent of the long-expected Renaissance. 

This Renaissance has, they go on to tell us,. already commenced 
operations in that special province of the kingdom of letters in which 
imagination has been hitherto supposed to sit,.sceptred and high- 
throned. Poetry and fiction divide the entire domain between them, 
and as, on the whole, fiction is found to .be the more facile of the 
two, alike in production and in assimilation, it is the producers of 
novels, romances, episodes, and short. stories who enjoy for the 
moment the principal monopoly of :pripters’ ink and of public 
attention. 

It is further claimed that the present time is a rarely propitious 
one for the new birth, since not only is the resolution of the younger 
schoolmen to get ‘close to life,’ in one form or.other, wellnigh 
universal, but the multitude, on its side, has declared with no uncer- 
tain voice that ‘ close to life,’ and nowhere else, will it willingly be led. 
As evidence of this statement publishers’ ‘secrets’ are published at 
the street corners, sale results are compared and quoted, and so far as 
a credit and debit page can prove the point, the point may be taken 
to be proven, In vulgar parlance, the market is firm, demand being 
well up to supply. 

For our own part, far from desiring to contest the truth of these 
assertions, much less desiring to deplore them, we welcome every 
suggestion of a great and far-reaching change in the taste of the 
million readers for whose benefit, after all, the thousand and one 
writers write. If the public is weary of the spoonmeat of, say, a 
Trollope or a Wilkie Collins—to name living authors would be rude 
and unmannered—it is a just weariness; if it is hungry for the real 
and insistent on satisfying its hunger, the new appetite is in itself a 
sound one, at once healthfuljand health-giving. 

It must be conceded that in every depariment of research altars 
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to what may broadly be termed realism have been freely erected by 
their several professors. The high priests of science have made a 
religion of realism; they have claimed for it a national, nay, a 
universal, worship. ‘To keep close to life’ isthe highest aspiration 
of, as it is the fullest meed of praise that can be bestowed upon, the 
leaders of thought in biology and physiology. 

Consult to-day an intelligent doctor on your actual or imaginary 
malady, he is no longer the ‘ mystery man ’ so essential to the comfort 
and well-being of the past generation. Alert, sprightly, almost gay, 
he takes you sympathetically by the hand, he leads you in and out of 
the intricacies of your own disease, interesting you profoundly in all 
its subtle ramifications, explaining succinctly to you why this should 
follow on that, and expounding his scientific diagnosis after the most 
bracing and hearty fashion. Overcome with the sense of his goodness 
in thus revealing you to yourself, you express your gratitude in be- 
coming terms. To which, as likely as not, he makes answer on this 
wise: ‘Surely, my dear sir, it is only right for a doctor to treat his 
patient as if he were a reasonable being, quite as capable of under- 
standing his own case as is the medical man he consults of explain- 
ing it to him. Believe me, we no longer set up ourselves as oracles, 
still less do we consider those who approach us as persons for whose 
benefit bamboozlement and big medicine bottles are to be supplied in 
equal proportions.’ You leave your doctor cheered with the latent 
conviction that you have entered into a sort of partnership with him, 
that he has in fact called you in to assist at your own cure. 
Certainly you are not a fraction the worse for his having told you 
the plain truth—so far, that is, as he knows it himself. 

Suppose that the medical profession generally, guided by those 
who are justly acknowledged to be its leaders, were slow-witted 
enough to refuse to recognise the growth of this legitimate desire 
on the part of their clients—the desire to be put into possession of 
the facts. Suppose that the doctors one and all agreed to maintain 
the methods of fifty years ago, roughly to be summed up as ‘ know- 
ledge for me, treatment for you.’ What would be the result? Would 
not a numerous class of empirics be immediately called into existence 
by the rapidly increasing discontent of patients justly irritated at the 
retention of a system by which they are arbitrarily defrauded of 
what they conceive to be their plain right, namely, the right to 
know ? 

Into the unworthy hands of these half-informed persons, quacks or 
worse, keen only to gather im the rich harvest whilst the sun is shining 
for them, would quickly and inevitably fall a large percentage of the 
doctor-consulting community. The orthodox practitioner thoroughly 
recognises this as a truth for his own profession, however slow he may 
be to admit its application to literature. It does, however, apply, 
and so closely that the man of letters may justly retort upon the man 
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of science and the man of medicine, ‘Tu I’as voulu, Georges 
Dandin.’ 

The vast territory covered by that much misused term psychology 
is surely every whit as real and as deserving of skilful and competent 
exploration as are the laws of ‘matter in motion’ or the lesions and 
fractures of the animal frame. If granted, as granted it must be, that 
it is on the whole beneficial and not hurtful that we should learn the 
plain truth about the working of the machine known to us as our 
body, surely it must be conceded that it is equally beneficial, equally 
harmless, that we should be put into possession of the plain truth 
about that other and far more delicate machine, which is disclosed to 
us in its inner working in the realms of mind and spirit, in its action 
and reaction on the world of motive and of circumstance—a world in 
which it directs and controls our outward performance quite as 
certainly and quite as effectually as do the motor nerves of which we 
nowadays so glibly prate. 

To whom, then, does the treatment of this particular branch of so- 
called ethical pathology, which embraces the eternal problems of 
‘ morals in relation to life,’ ‘sex in relation to life,’ naturally belong ? 
Instinctively we answer, to the group of writers who have won their 
spurs and made their reputations by good service and hard fighting in 
the past. These have the first claim to be considered as the leaders of 
the new movement, the force and sincerity of which, seeing how wide- 
spreading, how far-reaching are its roots, can no longer be gainsaid. 

But where are these legitimate captains? Rarely do we find them 
in the front influencing or controlling those behind them. Many of 
them have retreated to the rear rank, others have slipped altogether 
out of the onward march, and have betaken themselves to the neigh- 
bouring heights, whence to view the coming fray, giving vent to 
jeremiads of desolation, or bursts of sardonic laughter, as their 
individual temperaments may dictate. 

‘To every coward safety and afterwards his evil hour,’ says an old 
Spanish proverb. For these deserters that hour will have arrived 
when tbe conviction shall strike home to them that the power they 
once possessed has, by reason of their refusal to exercise it, escaped 
from their grasp for ever; their fate at last to realise the bitter 
truth that they need no longer be at the pains to hide themselves 
away in the rocks and caves of the earth, since no human being is 
any more concerned to seek their counsels or to secure their alliance. 
And the retribution will be just, for they, too, once cried each in his 
now forgotten youth, ‘Give me but the wages of going on.’ 

So imperative is the possession of courage in art, that the sky 
is already darkening for the more timid school of fiction writers. 
No matter how varied and complete the equipment of accom- 
plishments they may bring to their craft, no matter how perfected 
their form, how finely wrought their style, let them but turn away 
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from the modern message of realism, declining to believe in the 
urgency of the need for which it makes appeal, and they themselves 
will have started the slow process of disintegration, they will them- 
selves have removed the first coping-stone from the edifice of their 
own well-earned popularity. The best proof of the truth of this 
observation is perhaps furnished by the theatre. There the verdict 
taken is, of necessity, an almost instantaneous one, and it is given by 
a jury of both sexes, and of all sorts and conditions of persons, con- 
cerned only to deliver a clear ‘aye’ or ‘no’ when the final curtain 
shall be rung down. The consensus of opinion thus rapidly arrived 
at has about it, all the critics in the world notwithstanding, some- 
thing magnetic, something closely approaching to unanimity. 

Produce a play in this present year of grace which does not deal 
with the set of moral phenomena which are characteristic of men and 
women, and characteristic of the relations existing between men and 
women, and however exquisite its workmanship, however subtle its 
underlying currents of etherealised emotion, however delicate the 
embroidery of motive which adorns its entire fabric, gallery and pit, 
at one with stalls and circles, will rise and with one accord announce 
their contemptuous rejection, whispering or shouting, after their 
various fashions, ‘ This is not what we came out for to see.’ 

What gives Ibsen his vogue to-day with the few, to be followed, 
as some of us believe, by the acclamation of the many to-morrow, is 
that he has contrived to get a firm grip of the human heart, and this 
in spite of the tiresome allegory and the tortured symbolism which 
the more fanatical of his followers insist upon reading into his works 
—works absolutely devoid of the sort of wit and humour to which 
we are so well accustomed from the pens of other playwrights, and 
absolutely without the ‘relief’ called comic, which to some of us has 
become a pertect terror. Never even in the most mystically con- 
ceived of Ibsen’s dramas is this grip on humanity relaxed. It 
holds his audience as in a vice and in a way that they are at a loss 
to explain in words even to themselves. The secret is that he has 
taken them ‘close to life.’ He has shown them the startling contrast 
of the everyday and the commonplace—ay, and of the sordid and the 
mean—cheek by jowl with the pitiful and the tragic. By this daring 
process he has established an electric current between them and him- 
self, for this is lifeas many of them know it. To his audience there 
remains, whether it ‘likes’ or does not like what it has witnessed, an 
abiding sense of his mastery, whether he is dealing with the larger 
issues or with the smaller details. We are forced to give in our 
allegiance to Ibsen’s methods whether we personally enjoy the result 
or not. From that conclusion there is no escape. 

It may, we are. well aware, be objected that no such diseased 
appetite for roots of things—roots generally bitter and oftentimes 
poisonous—prevails amongst average playgoers, and that the Ibsen 
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cult is confined to a strictly limited number, never getting outside 
that narrow circle, whereas to a feast of frolic like ‘ Charley’s Aunt,’ 
or of finest spun nonsense like some of the latest stage productions, 
the public returns gladly again and again. This objection is 
sufficiently obvious, but it is not conclusive. As to ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ 
no one wishes to question the wholesome attraction which pure fun 
holds for the gloomiest, the most Scandinavian-minded of us all, and 
long may it continue to reign. As to the others, it is conceivable that 
the major share of the just appreciation bestowed upon them may be 
due to the naive delight of the audience at finding itself capable at 
last of following their gifted authors in theibrilliant somersaults 
and intellectual topsey-turveydoms. To self-gratulatory joy at its 
final emergement from the tunnel of its own complacent dulness 
may be attributed a large part of the cap-throwing and the hurrahing 
of the St. James and Haymarket habitués, rather than to any organ- 
ised acceptance of the strictly limited diet of epigram and paradox 
there set before it. 

To pass from a lower to a higher key, from the plane of farce to 
the heights of tragic emotion, the like may, in a different sense, be 
also true of Ibsen. It remains to be seen whether if Ibsen plays were 
given continuously for a season at some well-known house in London 
they would not serve to create the taste that would ensure full 
houses night after night. Until that experiment has been tried it 
is premature to assert that London has rejected Ibsen. Certain 
it is that, at the close of the short series which ran for a few weeks 
in the spring of 1893, the theatre was well filled with a public who 
manifestly were in no sense Ibsenites, but who apparently came, and 
sent their friends, for the one good and all-sufficient reason that they 
liked the bill and found its contents interesting. 

It is obvious that serious plays—and seeing that we are a ‘ dour’ 
non-Celtic race, serious plays we shall always have with us—must, 
if they are to win any lasting measure of popular favour, depend 
upon the presentment of serious issues. In other words, the sex 
problem, with all respect to that prince of graphomaniacs ' Herr Max 
Nordau, in one form or other is as essential to this class of drama as 
is the apple to the dumpling. Thirty years ago we had our serious 
plays, but they were then given to us in the somewhat elemental, 


' As this term may be unfamiliar to some readers, a definition of it, as given by 
Herr Nordau himself, may be useful. ‘ The restless repetition of one and the same 
strain of thought is characteristic of graphomania in the highest degree. The 
mentally sane author who feels himself impelled to say something will once for all 
express himself as distinctly as it is possible for him to do, and then have done with 
it. The crazed graphomaniac, on the contrary, cannot recognise in his book the 
satisfying expression of his thoughts. He will always be tempted to begin his work 
afresh, a task which is endless because it consists in giving to formless ideas a fixed 
linguistic form.’ This is by far the best bit of criticism (all unconscious though it 
is) of Herr Nordau’s Degeneration that has as yet appeared. 
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although perhaps more wholesome, form of ‘Colleen Bawns’ and ‘ Duke’s 
Mottoes.’ To-day we have what may be briefly labelled the ‘ con- 
tinuous-new-woman series,’ a series opened by The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray and closed, if closed be not premature, by The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith. Every manager knows that the woman with the 
impedimenta of a past, a present, or a future has now become as in- 
dispensable a property of the modern drama as was the innocent, 
plotted-against, white-robed, finally triumphant maiden of the 
romantic dramas that ran their hundreds of nights in the sixties and 
the seventies. 

That many persons are in open revolt against the present tyranny, 
finding it ‘distasteful,’ ‘ tiresome,’ ‘ degenerate,’ ‘ immoral,’ and the rest 
—a finely varied collection of adjectives might here be made—does 
not displace the argument, rather does it go to establish it, for it can 
hardly be supposed that numbers of superior persons would be found 
willing to waste their valuable time in casting ashes on their well- 
poised heads, and in ceaselessly crying Woe! woe! unless they were 
convinced that there was something positive, something tangible to 
lament over in the place of wailing. 

To turn back to the world of fiction, where the choice both of 
‘schools’ and of individual writers is so vast as to wellnigh over- 
whelm us: Infinite as are the varieties, bewildering as is the process 
of selection, there is one broad line of distinction by which the chooser 
may be guided. Books, like boots, are either hand-made or machine- 
made. The hand-made book, like the hand-made boot, will bear 
about it unmistakable marks of the human agent that has fashioned 
it. To certificated criticism these marks will appeal as flaws and 
blemishes. Such they undoubtedly are and must remain, for the 
irregularities, the unevennesses, the incompletenesses, which the critic 
instantly detects, and on which he fastens so lovingly, are but evi- 
dence of the irregularities, the unevennesses, the incompletenesses, of 
the instrument employed in the production of the work. They may 
appear in its outer garment, which we call ‘ style,’ or they may lie 
hidden away amongst its inner folds, which we call ‘ imagination ;’ 
but there they will be, patent alike to the highest and to the 
meanest intelligence. 

Carlyle has somewhere scornfully remarked on the ‘ completeness 
of a limited mind.’ It is when this saying is fitted toa book that its 
full significance becomes apparent. For perfected completeness, 
whether in books or in boots, you must, if that is your demand, appiy 
at the machine-made counter, for in that department alone will you 
get what you want. The machine-made book reveals no flaws. 
Smoothly it runs its appointed course; suggestion of a possible 
‘beyond’ there is none. A good broad turnpike road conducts the 
traveller from start to finish; an occasional glimpse right hand or 
left into the well-kept grounds of villa residences, furnished with neat 
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laurel hedges and important carriage ‘ sweeps,’ is all of the picturesque 
or of the unexpected in landscape which he is permitted to see. It 
may be that, in despair at the well-ordered monotony of the prospect, 
he may end by flying from the useful macadam and betaking 
himself to cross-country tracks. If he abandons the safe and the 
known for the undiscovered and the accidenté, the exchange may 
turn out badly. But he will, at any rate, gain a widened horizon and 
a greater possibility of adventure. In the old days the number of 
volumes of a book used to serve as so many milestones—one, two, 
three, sometimes even four—but now that the three-volume novel is 
shortly to be condemned to the limbo where lie forgotten the 
crinoline, the bonnet ‘ curtain,’ and the four corner dishes of the early 
Victorian dinner table, the anxious reader can no longer console him- 
self, while he jogs conscientiously along, with the comfortable thought 
‘There goes one, two, three,’ as he puts down each volume in turn. 
He has now to take, or to leave, the prescription in the form of a 
single bulkily oppressive tome. That there are layers upon layers of 
bourgeois readers—using the word in its wide, and not at all in its 
special, sense—who have to be supplied with good wholesome reading 
stuff, of which they can prospectively enjoy the fine moral tonic whilst 
tasting the faint peppermint flavour of properly permitted incident, is 
not only a truth, butavery desirable one. But what is not a truth is 
the assumption that the office of censor lies either with the writers who 
produce this class of book, with immense advantage to their pockets and 
their principles, or with the readers, who, finding such books nourish- 
ing and well suited to their mental digestion, read them and buy 
them for their library shelves. Because a book, which suggests little 
beyond its own faultlessness and the laboured culture of its author, 
or authoress, has an abnormal sale of many thousands, it does not 
follow that the book itself is epoch-making, nor that to those who so 
pronounce it is entrusted the grave mission of deciding what utterances 
do or do not contain the germinating forces which alone are to mould 
the future. To claim this right on the mere score of numbers is but 
to furnish a fresh instance of the grinding tyranny of majorities. 

It is a relief to turn from the bourgeois well-intentioned novel to 
imaginative realism of the higher order. In Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, poet and idealist as he is, has nevertheless boldly 
ranged himself on the side of sincerity and outspokenness. But not 
without a storm, the echoes of which linger yet in our ears. The 
characterisation of his heroine on the title-page, in the simple phrase 
‘a pure woman,’ gave immense offence to many weaker brethren who 
had found none such in A Pair of Blue Eyes or in The Woodlanders. 
Mr. George Meredith, though perhaps unconscious of it, has also 
suffered from the pressure of the Zeitgeist. No one can have read 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta without being struck by the added 
importance which the sex problem has of late assumed in his mind. 
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His faithful followers have been in the habit of triumphantly point- 
ing to his keen tracking of the career of an Egoist, or to his 
following of the fortunes of an Evan Harrington, the son of the tailor 
who should have been king, as proof positive that he at least amongst 
the gods has determined to avoid the handling of the unclean thing. 
Can they, with honesty, do so now? 

When Mr. George Moore gave us his Esther Waters last year, 
it was easy to point in its pages to examples of extravagantly bad 
taste and to flagrant want of reticence. Passages are to be found 
there which, without adding either to its power or its pathos, can 
hardly fail to fill the reader with frank disgust. Yet, in spite of its 
many surface blots, blots we are compelled to overlook and forgive, 
the book as a whole stands out as a vibrating, passionate, and there- 
fore enduring, record of vibrating, passionate humanity. 

Many lesser writers are there who, without the inspirations of the 
giants, without their fine instincts for selection and rejection, follow 
them closely, dogging their footsteps, shadowing their movements in 
the crowded market-place, eager to learn where they acquire their 
materials and how they use them when acquired. And hideous 
indeed is the result of this espionage. Instead of walking on the 
mountain tops, breathing the pure high atmosphere of imagination 
freely playing around the truths of life and of love, they force us 
down into the stifling charnel-house, where animal decay, with its 
swarms of loathsome activities, meets us at every turn. It is the 
fashion of the hour to cry that women are here the chief offenders, 
that the plague of the female scribe infests the land. Whilst male 
authors proudly produce such books as The Great God Pan, such 
stories as The House of Shame, such episodes as The Reclaiming of 
«a Reprobate, it is unjust to throw the greater blame on the writers 
of the Theodoras, the Yellow Asters, and the multitudinous forms of 
The Superfluous Woman. Revolting as it is that it should be 
possible for a girl to project herself into the mood of a man at one of 
his baser moments, faithfully identifying herself with the sequence 
of his sensations, as was done in a recent notable instance, is it less 
revolting that a man should be able to conceive of a woman describing 
her love for her husband to his young sister in these words: ‘My 
love for Henry is a purely sensual one’? These are only mild speci- 
mens of the charnel-house school; there are many others far more 
strongly featured which cannot be quoted here. 

On whom, then, rests the responsibility for the reign of license 
—it would be a misnomer to call it liberty—which bids fair to 
make the most rapidly growing of all the schools of fiction a mere 
foul reflex of the inner chamber? Surely it rests on the writers 
and readers who have strenuously refused to allow to sex its place in 
creative art. Denied by them its rightful throne in the temple, it 
now lives enthroned in the gutter, where it has fallen into the clutches 
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of the chiffoniers, to whom the great drama of humanity is but a vast 
gathering-ground, from which, if they are lucky, they may pick up 
choice specimens for their own particular rag-bags. In the eyes of 
these sans-culottes nothing is too sacred to be handled ; for them sex 
has no mystery, and without mystery there can be no charm. 

Yet the mystery of sex, no matter how much or how often it is 
ignored or misinterpreted, remains, and will continue to remain, the 
most beautiful motif for all creative work in every department of Art. 
It is the most powerful and the most convincing factor in life. It is 
the prompter alike of the finest and of the basest actions. It is the very 
atmosphere of life itself. To Tragedy it lends the wings by which 
she soars beyond the circle of her own gloom. To Comedy it adds 
the deeper note, without which her rippling laughter is but a hollow 
sound. Those artists who shrink from the consideration of sex, and 
who carefully arrange their ‘ studies’ with a view to the total sup- 
pression of its truths, will assuredly have to pay the price of their 
insincere timidity. They may produce a series of admirable pictures 
which smack of the careful studio, but they will not furnish forth one 
specimen in which the clear flame of inspiration burns. In these 
correct presentations, photogravures they might fitly be called, is no 
breath of life, and this alone it is which gives to imaginative work its 
ultimate value, and secures even for the ephemeral novela sort of pale 
immortality. 

It is only by insisting on the essentially spiritual element in sex, by 
accepting it as the direct manifestation of a divine law, that it can be 
rescued from the camp-followers of literature and lifted back into that 
pure region which isits natural home. To the patient observation of 
phenomena and to the fearless exposition of the truths obtained by the 
slow after-process of analysis, let us render all due honour. Truth so 
arrived at is to be told; it can neither lawfully, nor safely, be suppressed, 
however grim or sordid the air it may be thus compelled to wear. 
But something else is imperative before the real can put in its claim 
to be accepted as the actual. The getting ‘ close to life’ in its minutest 
details will not of itself suffice. The real must be prepared to admit 
the ideal to full and equal rights with itself; more, it must consent 
to abandon its supremacy even over those facts which are supposed 
to belong to its own proper sphere. The Real, uninformed by the 
Ideal, may indeed give us ‘life,’ but it is a life born of corruption and 
doomed to return to the source whence it sprung. It is the corpse 
eaten of worms. 

When George Sand wrote to Flaubert, ‘Le roman serait une 
ceuvre de poésie autant que d’analyse, Il y faudrait des situations 
vraies et des caractéres réels méme, se groupant autour du 
sentiment ou de l’idée principale du livre,’ she laid bare the root of 
the question. Once accept this as the true theory of romance-writing, 
and the works of Balzac receive a fresh illumination. Even with 
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greater force does this apply to the author of the Rougeon-Macquart 
series. Brutal as his facts often are, they are always grouped round 
a great central principle, a great governing idea, and so far may 
M. Zola be counted as an idealist. Indeed, so clearly is this accepted 
in France, although but few here appear to be aware of it, that he is 
already fast being deposed from the headship of the French realistic 
school. 

The sum of what has been said is, in a word, this. We are part 
of nature, we are in nature, and by nature. But this natural world 
of ours is essentially dual ; it isa body animated by asoul. Essentially 
dual, too, are the worlds of art and literature. The two elements, 
the Real and the Ideal, must, if they are to produce a perfect 
harmony, have allotted to them equal rights and equal powers, for 
each isthe necessary complement of the other. Explore, dissect, 
analyse the Real as the modern artist in letters may, there will be 
no new birth, no breath of life, for any of his brain-creations until 
the quickening spirit of the Ideal shall move upon the face of the 
waters. 


B. A. CRACKANTHORPE. 





THE GREATER ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


Ir is instructive to look back and note the changes of opinion that 
have taken place within the last half-century respecting the age of 
Man on the earth, whether among geologists or archxologists. With 
the latter we are not concerned. The former I have followed from 
the beginning. So late as 1858 the belief in the recent origin of 
man remained unshaken, and for this geologists themselves were 
largely responsible.' 

It was only in 1847 that the Geological Society declined to pub- 
lish a paper which would have had the effect of showing that man 
co-existed with the extinct Quaternary mammalia, and would there- 
fore be older than the age hitherto assigned, of about six thousand 
years. Nevertheless it had not escaped the notice of a few inde- 
pendent observers that there were facts which, if admitted—and 
sufficient proofs were shortly forthcoming of their truth—must have 
led to a modification of the prevailing belief. The Rev. J. Mac 
Enery, 2 Roman Catholic priest living at Torquay in 1825-30, 
exhumed from the celebrated bone-cave known as Kent’s Cavern 
flint tools evidently worked by man, in definite association with the 
remains of the Mammoth, Rhinoceros, and other extinct animals, at 
a depth of several feet beneath the surface and in undisturbed 
ground. This discovery was noticed by so excellent a geologist as 
the late Mr. Godwin-Austen, and confirmed a few years later by a 
local committee, but the facts still failed to obtain recognition. 

Here the subject rested for some years. There was a reluctance to 
look the question in the face. The fact was rejected as impossible ; 
but no special inquiry was made. In the meantime a French gentle- 
man—not a geologist but an experienced archeologist—residing at 
Abbeville, and acting on theological rather than on geological grounds, 
as well as in belief of the Diluvial theory current amongst the earlier 


' As a matter of history it may be recorded that so late as 1853, only six years 
before the general conversion, a distinguished geologist contended in an ingenious 
argument that Man was of recent origin, and that it was not on the evidence of such 
intermiztures of human bones with those of the extinct animals, as reported in the 
caves of England and Belgium, that we ought to admit readily either the high 
antiquity of the human race or the recent date of certain lost species of quadrupeds. 
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geologists, which attributed all the superficia! deposits of sand and 
gravel to the effects of the Mosaic Deluge, became imbued with the idea 
that, if such were the case, the remains of antediluvian Man ought 
to be found in those deposits. He accordingly set himself to search. 
It was well known that remains of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
hyana, reindeer, &c., had been found in beds of Quaternary age near 
Abbeville and other places in the valley of the Somme. There he 
therefore commenced, nor was he long without his reward. True he 
found no remains of the human skeleton, as he expected; but he 
found flints fashioned into shapes which his acquaintance with the 
flint implements and weapons of the Stone or Neolithic period led 
him to conclude were the work of human hands. There was no 
exact identity of forms, yet a general resemblance so close that it 
was evident that the makers of the two sets of implements had the 
same objects in view, both sets being alike fitted for defence, offence, 
and various domestic purposes. At the same time there were fixed 
points of difference, such as that the Stone period implements were 
mostly ground and polished, while the Drift implements were rough 
and unpolished ; and, though clearly made to serve similar purposes, 
there was a certain difference in the patterns. 

The absence of human bones presents, however, no difficulty. In 
the first place, whilst wild animals lived in vast numbers during the 
Quaternary period early Man existed but in small communities; 
secondly, his bones, if exposed, would speedily decay ; or be removed, 
if underground, by the infiltration of the surface waters, unless placed 
under favourable conditions for their preservation, such as if covered 
with a bed of clay, or when they were imbedded in the argillaceous 
deposits of bone caves. So great is this property of infiltrating waters 
that there exist beds of gravel, originally consisting of insoluble 
siliceous elements mixed with pebbles of chalk and oolite, in which 
the latter two calcareous elements have been completely dissolved 
out, like so many lumps of sugar, and the indestructible siliceous 
pebbles alone are now left. Man also could avoid many dangers to 
life to which animals were exposed. 

The statements of M. Boucher de Perthes, which were certainly 
not free from the introduction of some questionable facts and figures, 
were treated with neglect, and it was not until the late Dr. Falconer, 
whose Indian experience had led him to believe in the antiquity of man, 
visited Abbeville in 1858, and urged the writer—-who had already 
satisfied himself that the previous discoveries in Belgium and Devon- 
shire constituted a strong prima facie case in its favour, and had, on 
the first report of M. de Perthes’s discovery, been intending to look 
into the geological evidence—that the investigation was undertaken. 
In April 1859 I was able to corroborate the accuracy of M. de Perthes’s 
discovery,? and witnessed the finding of two undoubted worked flints 

2 Trans. Royal Society for May 1859. 
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in a mass of shelly shingle with mammalian remains, at a depth of 
about twenty feet, in a pit at Menchecourt, near Abbeville, and sub- 
sequently of one at Amiens in a bed of high-level gravel with fluvia- 
tile shells. Sir John Evans showed likewise that long previously 
similar implements had been found under the same conditions at 
Hoxne, in Suffolk, and in Gray’s Inn Lane, London, but had been 
passed unobserved by geologists.* 

This satisfied men of science that Palzolithic man existed in post- 
Glacial times, and that the chronology of the human race would 
have to be widely extended. 

Shortly afterwards similar Palzolithic flint implements, in asso- 
ciation with similar mammalian remains, were found in the valley of 
the Thames, in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, of Bedford, and 
elsewhere in the south of England. They were likewise discovered 
in many parts of France, in Spain, Italy, and elsewhere in the south 
of Europe. Nor was it long before they were found on the north 
coast of Africa and in Egypt; likewise eastward in Syria, Arabia, 
in the Indian peninsula, and elsewhere. 

In the meantime my report, and those of some geological friends 
whom I had invited to accompany me, had led Sir Charles Lyell to 
visit the Somme valley, and to announce the discovery at the meeting 
of the British Association at Aberdeen in September 1859, and after- 


wards to publish all the facts bearing on the subject in his popular 
Antiquity of Man in 1863. 

We need not pursue this stage of the subject further: suffice it 
to say that the discovery, so long rejected and then looked upon 
with doubt, speedily became an accepted fact, and the antiquity of 
Man enrolled amongst the gains of science. 


Here the question rested for a time. But were we to stop there? 
Was there any reason to suppose that the relics met with in the 
valley-drifts were the work of the earliest race of men? The work- 
manship on some specimens of the paleolithic implements was not 
very much inferior to that of neolithic times ; and what was known of 
the human frame indicated but slight, if any, inferiority in its 
physical structure to that of modern man. All led one to suppose 
that ruder ancestors preceded Paleolithic man. 

Isolated specimens were discovered in this country from time to 
time in positions which suggested a greater antiquity; but, as in the 
ease of the early paleolithic discoveries, they failed to receive the 
attention which many of them deserved. It was the same on the 
Continent, where, however, certain of our colleagues would carry back 
man to Miocene times; but many of these cases have either proved 
illusive or else want confirmation. A recent discovery in Burmah also 
associates man with Miocene strata : this again wants confirmation. 

3 Trans. Society of Antiquaries for 1859, vol. xxxviii. 
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My object at present is, however, with a more remarkable case at 
our own doors, a case which relates not to isolated specimens, but 
in which the finds, numbered at first by hundreds, now count by 
thousands of specimens,‘ and which would carry back man to early 
Glacial if not to pre-Glacial times, and thus give him the ‘ greater 
antiquity ’ surmised as probable on other grounds. 

For the discovery of this new location we are indebted to Mr. 
Benjamin Harrison, a keen and enthusiastic naturalist trading in the 
picturesque village of Ightham, in Kent. The small stream of the 
Shode passes through the village, and flows into the Medway at a 
short distance east of Tunbridge. In both the high- and low-level 
gravels which flank the valley Mr. Harrison, prompted by the dis- 
coveries in the valley of the Somme, found flint implements of the 
ordinary Amiens and Abbeville palolithic types. These I have 
already described.’ But this did not satisfy him, and our business 
now is with older ground. 

At a short distance north of Ightham rises the escarpment of the 
North Downs, there from 600 to 700 feet high, and forming part of 
the elevated chalk plateau which slopes gently northward toward the 
Thames. There Mr. Harrison set to work. No more unpromising 
ground could have been chosen for further search. There are no 
streams, and no valley-drift beds. But the habit of search prevailed ; 
Mr. Harrison persevered, and soon became aware that in the Southern 
Drift thinly scattered over the surface of the plateau there were some 
flints which had the appearance of having been chipped and worked 
by human hands. They were, however, so rude, and so little removed 
from natural fragments of flint, that when a collection of several 
hundred specimens was exhibited at a meeting of the Geological 
Society they were by many treated with derision. In my opinion, 
however, there could be no doubt of the artificial character or of the 
greater age of the majority of the specimens; but at that time very 
few shared in this belief. 

The scepticism arose from two causes—firstly, with respect to the 
rudeness of the implements, which led to the denial of artificial work ; 
secondly, to the absence of an important link in the chain with regard 
to their geological age. We will deal with the last difficulty first. 
It is a difficulty that arises from the absence of any beds of known 
Glacial age associated with the plateau drift. Nor, with the exception 
of the Crag beds (Diestian) of Lenham, which underlie the plateau 
drift, are there any beds of pre-Glacial age present. The absence of 
any organic remains constitutes another difficulty. Noneexist. But 
are, we therefore to retire discomfited and abandon the inquiry ? 


‘ In Mr. Harrison’s collection alone there are now 3,589 plateau specimens. It 
must be borne in mind that these flint implements are indestructible, and that their 
numbers may represent the work of many successive generations. The total number 
found up to the present time by the several collectors cannot be far short of 5,000. 

5 Quart, Journ. Geol, Soc. for May 1891. 
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It has been long known to geologists that the Glacial deposits of 
Hertfordshire and Essex do not extend to the south of the Thames. 
Why, then, expect them in Kent? All that can be done is to take 
the case as it stands, and if we cannot enter by the front door let us 
see whether a side entrance cannot be found. Has it been sought 
for? Perhaps it has been felt that it is easier to lie down at the foot 
of a wall than to scale it. 

There is really a perfectly practicable side door open to us in the 
relative position of the different drift beds, and in the extent of de- 
nudation or valley erosion that took place between the deposition of 
the several drift deposits—a work of demolition which marks time as 
effectually as does that of construction. 

It was evident, for various reasons, that if the implements were 
the work of man they must have belonged to a much older race 
than man of the valley drifts. How was this to be proved? I 
will endeavour to answer the question as briefly and with as little 
technical detail as possible. It has, in the first place, to be re- 
membered that what I have to say of the topography of the district 
has reference to it at the time when the drift, associated with the 
flint implements on the summit of the chalk plateau, was spread over 
its entire surface, and, therefore, before the dry chalk valleys which 
now intersect it were cut out and formed, and when also there was 
higher ground to the south, where now the hills and valleys of the 
Weald form part of the pleasant and fertile garden of Kent. 

At present the rainfall on the plateau sinks into the chalk and 
escapes by underground channels into the adjacent deep river 
valleys. At the remote period here alluded to these valleys did not 
exist, and the rainfall escaped by wearing for itself channels on the 
clay-covered surface of the level plateau, which was at that time 
dominated by higher ground to the south, while the whole line of 
main drainage was to the north in the Thames valley. Here, then, 
was a high level plain of chalk covered by argillaceous and drift beds, 
which thus became furrowed by the escaping rainfall ; and as the fur- 
rows gradually deepened they ended in the formation of the existing 
chalk valleys. It will, therefore, be seen that these valleys must be 
newer than the hills through which they are cut, and consequently 
that the beds of sand and gravel, with the remains of the extinct 
mammalia, together with the flint implements of Paleolithic man, 
found in these valleys, must also be newer than the drift scattered on 
the summit of those hills. This is a simple proposition, but is one 
seemingly not yet mastered by some of our geological friends. 

The great valley of Holmesdale and the river valley of the Meda- 
way (part of this-eroded series) form deep channels, the one paraliel 
with the chalk escarpment and the other cutting through it» and in 
beth of these we find abundant traces of Paleolithic man, associated, 
where the conditions are favourable, with the remains of the mam- 

Vor. XXXVII—No. 218 zs 
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moth, woolly rhimoceros, and other animals. The significance of this 
fact cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 

A preliminary objection was raised against our interpretation of 
the plateau implements on the score of their alleged indefinite 
shapes, and supposed absence of recognisable signs of workmanship 
or design. This led many to reject them altogether as the work of 
man. But, rude as a large proportion of the plateau implements are, 
it soon became apparent that a certain number of them could be re- 
solved into distinct groups, and that particular forms prevailed, 
which constituted definite types, such as— 

1. Scrapers of various shapes. These predominate; but, unlike 
the scrapers of the Stone and Paleolithic periods, which form each a 
separate tool designed for the one object alone, these plateau scrapers, 
though sometimes made for use as one implement alone, are most 
frequently combined on the same flint with other forms of tools, such 
as drills, trimmers, and hammers; or else a flat or chisel-shaped 
scraper will have at the other end a circular scraper. Thus the one 
implement may serve for several purposes. It is a case of generalised, 
preceding special, forms. 

2. Other scrapers have been formed out of split Tertiary flint- 
pebbles, sometimes split naturally, at other times artificially. The 
edges are trimmed generally all round, so as to act as a rough scraper, 
in whatsoever position the pebble may best be held. At the present day 
a similar practice prevails among some North American Indians, who, 
whenever in want of a scraper, select a pebble, which they split and 
then trim the edges. They rarely keep the old scraper, fresh ones 
being so easily obtained. This tool is called a pashoa, or scraper, 
and is used by the Shosbone Indians to dress skins. 

3. Another common pattern is a flat roughly pointed implement, 
of which the sides form scrapers, while the central point might serve 
for other purposes. In some of these implements the point is very 
slightly protuberant, and has lateral bow-shaped scrapers on either 
side. This is a form peculiar to the plateau implements. 

4. A fourth and peculiar type of scraper is in the form of a 
crescent, from one to three inches in breadth. Sometimes these are 
made out of a thin flat piece of flint ; at other times they are rounded 
and shaped like a bent fore-finger, and are about the size of one. 
They may have been used for scraping bones or sticks. An iron tool 
with a similar curve, termed a ‘ drawshave,’ is now used in Kent 
for scraping hop poles. 

5. Other forms of these rude implements seem to have been 
adapted for use as drills, small hand-picks, and other objects. 

6. Flakes, so common in the valley drifts, are rare, and only a 
few show the ‘ bulb of percussion,’ which is so characteristic of arti- 
ficial fabrication. A sharp blow on any flint always results (as with 
the Suffolk flint-knapper’s work of to-day) in a more or less prominent 
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bulb. There are geologists who assert that they may have been 
formed naturally—an assertion which might be as difficult to disprove 
as it would be to prove. Flakes simply for cutting purposes are rarely 
found, whilst they are common in the valley drifts and in neolithic 
dépots. 

7. Besides these more usual forms, implements of the spear-head 
type, so characteristic of the high-level gravels of the neighbour- 
hood of Amiens and in the Thames valley, and of the flat ovoid- 
shaped implements common in the lower gravels of Abbeville, are 
occasionally met with. These plateau specimens—true prototypes 
of the later paleolithic implements—are, however, very much ruder 
and smaller than the others; and, though a few rare, finely worked 
specimens are sometimes met with, there is reason to believe that, 
like the neolithic implements also found in the same association, they 
are of a different and more recent age. 

8. But by far the larger number of the plateau specimens are 
shapeless fragments of flint, usually flat, stained brown, and merely 
chipped or roughly trimmed on the edges, just as at the present day 
an Australian savage will take pieces of bottle glass or telegraph 
insulators and chip thei. into some rude form adapted to his simple 
wants. Some of these flints are roughly square, others long or pointed ; 
but all show artificial chipping or trimming on the edges, though 
whether so chipped by design or from use in chipping or breaking 
other flints it is not always possible to say. They are merely rude 
natural flint fragments which happened to have a shape that seemed 
available for the object the searcher had in view, yet having no defi- 
nite pattern. Still the work is evidently artificial, though to an 
unpractised eye it may not always be easy to discern. It is, in fact, 
often difficult to draw the line between the natural flints and those 
which have been thus manipulated. From the circumstance also of 
their having been merely natural flints picked up on the surface 
their original aspect often predominates over the subsequent work.° 

Nevertheless it is clear that the flints have been intentionally 
modified, ‘for we know of no natural agency which could produce 
the signs of work so abundantly shown upon them.’’ Not only is the 
workmanship of the rudest character, but the specimens have fre- 
quently been so much worn that the work is commonly blunted and 
often obscured. Although, however, there are hundreds of specimens 
having undefined forms, a large majority even of these will still be 
found to have relations more or less distinct (often very faint) with 
the several types just described. It is evident that we are here 
in the presence of a very simple and, maybe, nascent intelligence. 


* The various forms of the plateau implements are figured in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute for February 1892, and rearranged, with additions, in the 
writer's Collected Papers on Controverted Questions in Geology. 

* Letter of Canon Greenwell to the author. 


r.7T2 
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The work is, in fact, such as we might expect from a race of a time 
so remote from us, and so remote even from the paleolithic race of 
men ; for whereas at the time of the valley gravels this land had 
assumed its present main physiological features of hill and dale, at 
the time of the plateau drift these surface features did not exist. We 
may judge from this how great was the distance of time which 
separated the two races. 

But, says one critic, rudeness of form is no test of age, and leaves 
it to be inferred that these specimens are no older than other rude 
forms of later ages. Who of the advocates of the plateau implements 
ever said that it was? I know of none. We particularly remarked 
in 1892 that rudeness of form alone was no proof of antiquity, and 
that there were plenty of very rude specimens of the valley types.* 
We would again emphasise the fact that there are rude implements 
not only of the valley gravels, but also of neolithic times, whilst among 
the stone implements of living savages there are many as rude as 
those of the plateau group. 

Each epoch had, however, its typical forms, and these are broadly 
persistent, howsoever rude the specimens may be. In the neolithic 
period axe and chisel shapes predominate ; in the valley gravels the 
long pointed and spatula-shaped implements are characteristic of the 
period; and in the plateau group various forms for scraping and 
hammering prevail. There are, no doubt, pointed forms in the plateau 
group, but they have a different cachet from those of the valley group, 
as these again differ from those of the subsequent Stone period. 
There are, besides, certain generalised forms which persist throughout 
all the periods, though perhaps varying a little in some minor details. 
Simple flakes likewise, more or less worked, are found in all three 
periods. 

Another critic remarks on the fact that pointed forms of the 
Amiens pattern occur on the plateau, and would have it, therefore, 
that all other forms also belong to the same race of palexolithic men. 
But in the high and low level valley drifts types of the same cha- 
racter are repeated, notwithstanding their difference of age; whilst 
closely allied palzolithic forms occur occasionally amongst neolithic 
specimens, yet no one would seriously contend that the relative age 
of the two was affected by the circumstance. 

Others would have it that the implements are found in a peculiar 
bed of clay which is of local origin, and is, therefore, not a drift 
deposit. We, however, have never found them in that particular 
flinty bed when undisturbed, though they are met with on its dis- 
turbed surface. The drift on that surface is certainly not of local 
origin, as is shown by the presence in it of fragments of strata derived 
from the hills some miles distant to the south. 

Again, it has been contended that the small valleys began 

* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, February 1892. 
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their career on the plateau and finished as the larger river valleys, 
and consequently that they all belong to the same epoch—forgetful 
of the great lapse of time between the beginning and the end of 
the valley excavation. 

Some critics have even gone so far as to deny the workmanship 
of the flints, because, as they contend, they show no bulb of percus- 
sion. But how many of the valley specimens show such a bulb? 
Certainly not one in a hundred or more. Where the trimming has 
been done by pressure or by slight chipping it is not likely there 
would be any. The argument, however, is futile, because the fact is 
that some, though very few, specimens of the plateau implements do 
show such a bulb. 

It has also been frequently asserted that these implements are 
natural forms produced by the friction of the shingle on the shore or 
in the beds of rivers. Challenged to show any such natural speci- 
mens, those who have made the assertion have been unable, although 
nearly three years have elapsed since the challenge was given, to bring 
forward a single such specimen. If, moreover, implements were 
formed in that manner, they should be found in gravel beds of all 
ages and origins. So far from running water having this construc- 
tive power, the tendency of it is to wear off all angles, and reduce 
the flint to a more or less rounded pebble. 

Such have been the main adverse arguments urged against the 
plateau implements.’ It will be seen that most of them have been 
directed against conditions assumed apparently under misapprehen- 
sion of the facts. We cannot, however, pretend to deny that there 
are yet some unsolved difficulties, in the removal of which let us hope 
that, after more of our critics have visited the ground, we may have 
their co-operation. 

That there should be hesitation in accepting the artificial charac- 
ter of some of the work we are not surprised. Were it not for the 
circumstance that design is shown in the frequent repetition of the 
same form we could well understand that there should be some 
scepticism.’ Substituting ‘form’ for ‘colour,’ might we not look 
upon this as a condition parallel with that of colour-blindness ? 
In the one case certain colours are invisible to the patient ; in the 
other certain marks fail to be apparent to his apprehension. 

One point of difference between the valley and the plateau forms 
is that the former are commonly large and massive, and not adapted 


® The reader will find discussions in which these various objections are advanced 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute for February 1892, on the occasion of 
the author’s paper on the plateau implements ; and more recently on the occasion of 
Professor Rupert Jones’s address on the same subject at the Oxford meeting of the 
British Association in August 1894, and reported in Natural Science for October that 
‘year. 
1° The same scepticism was shown by a former generation with respect to the 
‘implements from the valley drifts. 
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for use in the hand (although there are marked exceptions to this), 
but would appear to have been fixed to the end of a pole or stick for 
use as weapons of offence or defence ; on the other hand, the plateau 
implements are mostly of small size, and fitted for use only in the 
hand. This is further to be seen in the fact that they are generally 
worked round all the edges, so that they could be used in different 
positions and on all sides. This absence of the large massive imple- 
ments is a noticeable feature. Whence could this have arisen? The 
elephant (Z. antiquus), rhinoceros (R. etruscus), bear (Ursus 
speleus), and various formidable carnivora had already appeared on 
the land, so that weapons of defence would appear to have been as 
much needed as in the subsequent palolithic period. Was it from 
want of skill or want of power? Were those men so devoid of intel- 
ligence or so unable to cope with their feral enemies that they 
sought shelter and refuge in the trees of the forest ? Can we venture 
on a conjecture that they were in that sense an arboreal race ? 

These are questions we cannot pretend to answer. What little is 
known of palaolithic man leads us to suppose that he differed but 
slightly in structure and habits from the modern savage. Of the 
structure of the plateau man we know nothing. All traces of his 
frame, as also of those of the local contemporary mammalia, which 
might have inhabited the same wilds, have disappeared in the long 
roll of ages. How surely this can be accomplished in permeable 
drift deposits we have already (ante, p. 618) pointed out, in the instance 
where the solid calcareous contents of a bed of gravel have been 
removed as completely as if they had never existed. 

Of what use, then, were the implements? They could at least 
be used for hammering, for breaking bones, for scraping skins, bones, 
and sticks, and for chipping and trimming other stones for use. All 
this points to a very simple and primitive race whose wants were few, 
and who, perhaps, lived largely on fruits and roots. There may have 
been races yet older in other parts of the world; but in Britain none 
older have yet been met with. What their age may be, in terms of 
our chronology, we cannot say. In geological chronology we have 
reason to believe that they preceded or were contemporaneous with 
some part of the Glacial period—that is to say, if we are right in 
supposing that the great valleys of Holmesdale and the Medway were 
excavated by the rains and ice of that period—while a limit to their 
antiquity is drawn by the superposition of the plateau drift on the 
Lenham Crag of Pliocene age. 

Of the greater antiquity, therefore, of the plateau men we think 
there can be no doubt. Some estimate of the remoteness of that 
time may be formed by considering the position and age of palxo- 
lithic man. As I observed on a former occasion," when, thirty-five 
years ago, the barriers which restricted the age of man to a limited 

" Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. for August 1887. 
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traditional chronology were overthrown by the discoveries in the 
valley of the Somme and in Brixham Cave, the pent-up current of 
geological opinion tended to the other extreme of assigning to man 
(post-Glacial) an antiquity unwarranted by the facts. Measured by 
our own limited experience of natural agencies, the deepening of the 
valleys, the life of the successive generations of the Pleistocene mam- 
malia, and the dying out or extinction of a large number of species 
were thought to demand a very long period of time. Consequently it 
was at first suggested that the Glacial period commenced possibly 
about a million years since, and that the post-Glacial period had lasted 
about 200,000 years. It was felt, however, on the other hand, that the 
very large proportion of existing species of land and marine animals 
which lived during the Pleistocene period, and had since undergone no 
change, combined with the stationary condition of man himself during 
so long an interval, presented serious objections to adopting such 
lengthened periods of time. On neither side, however, were the 
conclusions based on any definite data. To the uniformitarian the 
assumption of limitless time was an indispensable need, and, therefore, 
in the absence of any available geological scale, geologists were led’ 
to adopt the astronomical chronology of the late Dr. Croll, who, after 
first suggesting the higher figures, concluded that the insetting of 
the Glacial period took place 240,000 years ago, and the end of the 
post-Glacial period 80,000 years ago. 

The extreme opinions, which, in reference to the Quaternary 
period, dealt with millions of years, are now probably held by few ; 
but still many and possibly the majority of geologists assign to the 
Glacial and post-Glacial periods measures of time which involve for 
the antiquity of man the vast periods just mentioned. Nevertheless 
Dr. Croll himself considered that the modern doctrine of uniformity 
had led geologists to over-estimate the length of geological periods. 
In the result, the discussion of the hypothesis still left the disappear- 
ance of palxolithic man at a distance of 80,000 years from our own 
times. We, however, can find no geological warrant for this great 
interval. There is no proof that neolithic man reigned throughout so 
long a period. Time has been too much used to explain all diffi- 
culties. Time, it is true, is illimitable, and there is no occasion to 
be niggardly in its use; yet, on the other hand, there is no occasion 
for prodigality,'’? or to employ it in support of problems when other 
explanations fail, and time is resorted to as the deus ex machina. 

Of the length of the reign of palwolithic man no definite measure 
has been suggested. We have on previous occasions endeavoured to 
form some approximate estimate. It is for those geologists who place 
his disappearance at a distance of 80,000 years to say what additional 
term they would require. For our own part we know of no geological 
evidence to support such very long terms. They rest altogether upon 

‘2 Our observations apply only to the geology of the Quaternary period. 
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Croll’s hypothesis, which entirely fails to satisfy the geological condi- 
tions of the Tertiary and Secondary formations ; and, with the failure 
of that hypothesis, those measures of time must also fall. We need 
not here repeat the reasons which led us to conclude that the appear- 
ance of palzolithic man—that is to say, the man of the Valley 
drifts—does not extend probably beyond a distance of about 20,000 to 
30,000 years, and his disappearance at from about 10,000 to 12,000 
years from our own times. 

Paleolithic man is admittedly post-Glacial. Between him and 
Plateau man, or, as it has been suggested he should be termed, Zo- 
lithic man, is the wide gulf of the period of extreme glacialism, when 
this land was either under ice and snow or under an ice-covered 
ocean. According to Croll this period would appear to have lasted for 
more than 150,000 years. I have ventured on an approximate esti- 
mate of 15,000 to 25,000 years, though it must be admitted that the 
data for this are still very insufficient. For us, however, the important 
question at present is to understand that anyhow the time needed 
for the advance and retreat of the great ice streams must have been 
long; and it is this which gives the measure of the interval between 
the Plateau and the Palolithic races of men. A very considerable 
length of time must also have been needed for the evolution of the 
symmetrical forms of the valley-drift implements from the rude 
plateau types, a transition greater than that which separates the work 
of the Valley from that of the Stone period artificers. 

No traces of older man have been met with on our land; and 
though elsewhere instances have been recorded they have either 
proved mistaken or else require confirmation. Of one thing I feel 
satisfied : which is, that in no other instance do the phenomena ex- 
hibit so wellas in this part of Kent the successive geological stages 
bearing upon the human occupation of the land, and so clearly help 
to establish the ‘ Greater Antiquity’ of Early Man. 


JOSEPH PRESTWICH. 





THE LATEST IRISH LAND BILL 


A SUGGESTION 


I SHALL not attempt in these few pages to discuss Mr. Morley’s Bill 
in detail. Such a task would be beyond my purpose even if it were 
within my powers. My object is rather to consider what is, for prac- 
tical purposes, the best method of discussing those details, for, indeed, 
the Bill is all details, and central principle there is none. 

A short sketch is necessary, however, of the situation, and a bare 
outline of the purpose of the Bill, in order to explain my argument. 

The Bill professes to be a mere amendment of the Land Act of 
1881. I voted for that Act, and have never regretted doing so, though 
I always regarded it rather as a modus vivendi, pending the transition 
by Purchase to a system of occupying ownership, than as a perma- 
nent settlement. Admittedly it requires some amendment. From 
the circumstances under which it was passed it was inevitably un- 
satisfactory in some details, and it would be surprising if a measure 
so novel in its principles, and so vague and obscure in the wording of 
some of its most important provisions as Mr. Gladstone’s Act, did not 
need modification or elucidation after fourteen years’ working under 
the stress and strain that have characterised Irish history during that 
period. I confess, however, that (apart from the distinctively Ulster 
portion of the case, which I do not profess to understand) the points 
on which amendment is urgently necessary do not seem important 
or numerous enough to call for a Bill of such dimensions and involv- 
ing the fate of governments and parties. Outside Ulster there is 
practically no demand for a Land Bill except amongst extremists 
who are aiming at ‘ prairie value,’ or in the form of that vague but 
perfectly natural desire for a reduction of rent by any means and on 
any grounds which animates most farmers in Ireland, and probably 
not a few in Great Britain. 

Moreover, the mere raising of the question of Land Tenwre must 
interfere with the process of Land Purchase by tenants ; for though 
it is satisfactory to note that Mr. Morley regards Land Purchase as 
the only ultimate solution, his contention that an amendment of the 
law as to Tenure is necessary to afford a basis for negotiations as to 
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Purchase, does not correspond with my experience, however plausible 
in theory or for debating purposes; the fact being that oneof the 
chief inducements to landlord and tenant to come to terms as to 
Purchase, is the desire to avoid all the harassing uncertainty, delay, 
and expense of proceedings for fixing rent in the Land Courts set up 
by the Act of 1881. Isay nothing of the dismay with which the 
English public must regard further prolonged Irish Land debates, or 
the feelings much stronger than dismay with which the vast majority 
of the House of Commons will regard such a prospect. From almost 
every point of view, however necessary some amendment may be ad- 
mitted to be, it will be deplorable if a large part of the Session is 
spent on it unless there be something like a fair prospect of a 
permanent pacification being thereby brought about. 

On the other hand, once such a Bill is introduced it is difficult to 
see on what grounds Unionists in either House could divide against 
it on Second Reading, or the Government refuse it a fair and adequate 
discussion in Committee. The case is quite different from that of 
the Evicted Tenants’ Bill last year. The latter was avowedly an 
exceptional measure to meet a temporary difficulty, and one which, it 
might reasonably be urged, would settle itself in course of time. 
This Bill seeks to remedy defects of the existing law, some of which 
are admitted, though, of course, opinions differ as to the number and 
importance of these, and as to the nature of the remedy. Once raised, 
such a question cannot lightly be laid aside, and Unionists would do 
well to remember that every failure of the Imperial Parliament to 
deal with Irish questions retards the conversion of moderate 
Nationalists, which I believe under the opposite conditions to be a 
mere question of time, which is already begun, but a steady growth 
of which is essential to the permanent maintenance of the Union. 

What, then, is the probable course that discussion will take under 
the ordinary rules of procedure, and what prospect is there of a useful 
and workable measure emerging from the process ? 

The first thing that will strike anyone who studies the Bill, or 
even reads Mr. Morley’s speech on introducing it, will be the oppor- 
tunities for necessary and inevitable discussion it offers, the numberless 
vistas of debate it opens up, vistas beset with briars and thorns. 
Friendly constructive criticism alone on so technical a measure would 
absorb much parliamentary time, and what of the hostile and de- 
structive? Both landlords and tenants from different districts might 
well differ amongst themselves on many points. At the best the 
discussion must be long. It will also be intricate and tedious, every 
clause, every amendment, involving references to the Act of 1881 and 
even to the Act of 1870. ll these difficulties might be encountered 
patiently, if not cheerfully, were there a fair prospect of arriving at 
any practical result. But here comes in the fatal crux : the Irish land- 
lords (outside Ulster) are practically unrepresented in the House of 
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Commons; the Irish tenants are absolutely unrepresented, unless 
it, be by their allies on the Government bench, in the House of Lords. 
If reasonable men on each side could be brought together, it is 
inconceivable that some fair settlement could not be arrived at on 
such questions as the property in improvements, or the distinguishing 
enaracteristics of ‘agricultural land ;’ but so long as the two parties 
are shut up in separate Houses, any such agreement is obviously 
rendered vastly more difficult, and it is easy to see what is likely to 
happen. The Bill, if opposed at all on Second Reading in the 
Commons, will be carried by a large majority. In Committee it will 
either be discussed ad nauseam, and with much loss of temper; for three 
or four weeks, or closured and guillotined after obstruction. In either 
case it will go up to the Lords in a form the latter notoriously cannot 
accept. If it has been closured and guillotined, the temptation will 
be great for the Lords to reject it on Second Reading, a result the 
discredit of which would be pretty equally divided between the two 
Houses, though extremists on either side might secretly rejoice, whilst 
striving to throw the blame on others. And even if moderate 
counsels prevailed in the Upper House, and the Committee stage were 
reached ; if the invitation Lord Rosebery gave in the Home Rule debate 
of 1893 were accepted, and the Bill were recast to suit the landlords 
and returned to the Commons, would the prospect be sensibly improved ? 
Probably the cry of ‘ mutilation’ would be raised by the Government, 
and the Bill abandoned. 

But even if an agreement were patched up by the clumsy method 
of the Lords ‘not insisting on disagreeing from the Commons’ 
amendments to their Lordships’ amendments,’ the experience of 1881 
shows that the result would be a mere armed truce, the dispute being 
transferred from the floors of the two Houses to the Land Courts and 
Court of Appeal in Ireland, and vast sums being spent on the inter- 
pretation of the studiously vague utterances of the parliamentary 
oracle. The only point on which political parties could agree would 
be to provide plentiful matter for the disagreement of lawyers and 
courts of law, and the land war would break out afresh in a few years’ 
time. 

It would seem, therefore, that, from a parliamentary point of view, 
the best result that could be expected from the ordinary procedure 
would be an unintelligible Act, and a bounteous crop of fresh litigation 
between landlord and tenant, with a recurrence before long of the 
parliamentary conflict ; while it is highly probable that matters would 
culminate rather in the shipwreck of the Bill, after much waste of 
time, and perhaps some damage to political reputations. 

From an Irish point of view, of course, such an Act would be worse 
than none, but the loss of the Bill at the end of the Session, when 
expectations had been raised by the long struggle, would surely be a 
lame and impotent conclusion, and benefit nobody except the agitators 
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in Ireland, and perhaps the assailants of the House of Lords in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

It may, perhaps, be urged on the part of the Government that, 
by referring the Bill to a grand Committee in the Commons, a 
mode of procedure not in use in 1881, a discussion more practical 
and business-like, though less protracted, may be secured. I fear, 
however, the proceedings of grand Committees on contentious Bills 
hardly answer to this description, though, owing to the small amount 
of publicity given to their debates, it is difficult for outsiders to judge. 
At any rate it is notorious that such a proposal would be strenuously 
resisted by the whole Opposition, including members pledged, like Mr. 
T. W. Russell, to support the Bill in the main, and if persisted in 
would certainly lead to attempts to reopen the discussion in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, followed by charges of obstruction, closure, 
guillotine, and the other consequences indicated above. Obviously no 
help is forthcoming in this direction. 

Is there then no chance of a settlement, no possibility of a reason- 
able and business-like discussion? On one condition only, as it 
appears to me, namely, that the two parties can be brought together 
face to face instead of corresponding by messages couched in clumsy, 
confusing, and antiquated forms. Is such a mode of procedure 
possible within the four corners of the constitution? It would 
require the experience of the highest authorities on parliamentary 
practice to answer this question, but the idea at any rate is not 
foreign to the constitution. 

Though not resorted to for the last fifty-nine years, a Conference 
between representatives of the two Houses is part of the recognised 
machinery for adjusting differences between them. The reason it has 
fallen into disuse is obvious; for purposes of really fruitful discussion 
it came at the wrong time, at the end of a long and probably bitter 
controversy, when patience, temper, and time had been lost on both 
sides, when no one would have either the inclination or the energy 
for a careful study of details, and the only chance of agreement would 
lie in a half-hearted compromise adopted from sheer weariness, which 
legislators hardly attempted to understand, and lawyers would take 
years to unravel and interpret. 

Why not try a Conference for discussion of details at the begin- 
ning instead of the end of the controversy—always supposing that 
principles have been agreed upon or settled by Parliament, and that 
there is a bond fide desire amongst reasonable men on both sides to 
come to an agreement ? 

The first of these conditions is practically fulfilled in the present 
case, the principles, bad or good, being in the main those of the Act 
of 1881. Whether a desire exists for settlement will be tolerably 
evident before the debate on Second Reading in the Commons has 
eoncluded. If such a desire is disclosed (and without it no good 
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result is possible under present circumstances by any conceivable 
procedure), let the Bill be then referred to a joint Committee or Con- 
ference of representatives of both Houses for consideration in detail. 

This is already done in the case of some private Bills; surely 
it might be resorted to with advantage in that of a public Bill such 
as this. 

At any rate, do not let the parties be studiously kept asunder like 
the principals in a duel whose seconds are afraid of their settling 
their differences amicably, before the claims of ‘ honour’ have been 
satisfied, as sanctioned by the ‘ Christless code That must have life 
for a blow.’ 


MONTEAGLE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME AMERICAN 
‘IMPRESSIONS’ AND ‘COMPARISONS’ 


THERE can be little doubt that we Americans, as a people, have a 
tendency to that disease which, on this side of the water, has been 
very aptly termed ‘ Anglophobia.’ It usually attacks us in our 
school days while we are studying the elementary United States 
History. Having been a victim of the disease myself, I have a vivid 
recollection of how I first caught it. It all happened in a little 
wooden district school-house, surrounded by the fertile farmlands of 
beautiful Wisconsin. At the close of each history recitation there 
was always one question which we knew would be propounded to us 
before we were dismissed from the class. 
‘ Children,’ asked our teacher, ‘what was the cause of the war 
between England and the American Colonies ? ’ 
Then we would all, boys and girls, with our lusty, youthful voices, 
chorus back : 
‘Taxation without representation !’ 
‘Was that right ?’ 
‘No, ma’am !’ 
We were not exactly sure just what taxation or representation 
meant, but we felt that it was not right on general principles. 
Afterwards, during the intermission, when we gathered in the 
playgrounds, we amused ourselves with a game, the plot of which was 
to be found in the inspiring old story of the first ‘Boston tea party.’ 
I remember that towards the end of the rhyme we chanted something 
like this : 
So, before the rising sun, 
They emptied the tea 
All into the sea, 
And England’s reign was done! 


Then we clenched our tiny fists and hated John Bull with all 
our youthful mights. For me, that was the incipient stage of 
‘ Anglophobia,’ and when, about two years ago, I arrived in Liverpool, 
I was suffering from the disease in its most rabid form. At the 
injunction of an American editor, I had come over to England for 
a few months to study its ‘ inferiorities,’ and to compare them with 
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the ‘superiorities’ of my own country. That there could be any- 
thing besides ‘inferiorities’ never occurred to me, so my patriotic 
nervous system received a terrible shock when, as I stepped off the 
ship, I observed that the sun was shining quite as brightly in Liver- 
pool as it shone in New York on the day of my departure. I remem- 
bered to have heard an American man say that the sun never set on 
the British Empire because it never rose, he having visited London 
during December and January and seen nothing but fogs! Hence, 
I was not pleased at being greeted by sunshine quite as good as any 
American sunshine I had ever seen, and I determined that when I 
wrote my Impressions I would leave out the question of sunshime 
altogether. 

Arriving in London, I draped my windows, covered the furniture, 
and hung the walls with the Stars and Stripes. One day, three 
months later, it suddenly occurred to me that none of my English 
visitors had paid any particular attention to these decorations or 
said anything disagreeable about the Star-spangled Banner, and 
then, in the fear that perhaps familiarity might breed contempt, 
even for one’s country’s flag, I laid them lovingly away, and dis- 
covered that my ‘ Anglophobia’ was paeny disappearing, even in 
the midst of the London fogs. 

A few days afterwards I accompanied an American lady to the 
theatre. At the close of the performance, I, with the rest of the 
audience, stood up during the playing of ‘ God Save the Queen.’ My 
friend kept her seat, and, pulling at my sleeve, she whispered, in 
horror-struck tones, ‘Sit down! Sit down! You're an American, 
and they’re playing “ God Save the Queen ”!’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘I know I’m an American, and I’m proud of it, 
but just at present 'm earning my living in England, and if God 
doesn’t save the Queen, what will become of me?’ 

It was on that day that some two hundred pages of manuscript 
entitled My Impressions of John Bull went into the fire. I was 
cured of ‘ Anglophobia’ simply by living in England and allowing 
the disease to run its course. Then I began to look about for other 
and more unbiassed ‘impressions.’ I was quite convinced of the error 
of the saying that ‘ First impressions are always the best.’ In regard 
to a new country or a new people, first impressions are the worst. 
This is quite as applicable to Englishmen visiting America as to 
Americans visiting England. Some one has very naively remarked, 
that a foreigner knows very little about England until he has been 
called upon to pay his income tax, and it may as justly be said that 
one should live long enough in the United States for the taking out 
of naturalisation papers before attempting to ‘ write it up.’ 

Now, there is another disease which often attacks my country- 
people after they have resided for some time in England, It is 
‘Anglomania.’ Indeed, I have known a number of persons to go 
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from the one extreme to the other. Starting as ‘ Anglophobiacs’ 
they have ended by becoming ‘ Anglomaniacs,’ and it has always 
seemed to me that their last state was worse than their first. In my 
own case, however, I have never noticed the slightest symptoms of 
this latter disease, and, so far as I have been able to discover, no one 
has ever so much as questioned my nationality. I am still receiving 
‘impressions ’ and making ‘comparisons,’ and though they may not 
all be correct, they are now, I hope, unbiassed either by prejudice or 
predilection. 

It is but natural that having, during the past two years, spent 
much of my time among the English working-people, I should have 
begun by making comparisons between the lower classes of England and 
those of my own country. In the United States, where we think we 
believe that ‘all men are created equal,’ we often feel greatly 
troubled because there is so much ‘class distinction’ in England. 
Sitting by our own bright firesides, or rather our hot-air registers, 
we have read in books and newspapers direful tales of the sufferings 
of the ‘down-trodden working people’ in England, how they are the 
slaves of the aristocracy, who, even if they save enough money from 
their starvation wages to enable them to purchase a plot of ground 
upon which to build their own huts, refuse to sell them the land. 
In spite of our ‘ Anglophobia,’ we are kind-hearted, we Americans, 
and so our deepest sympathy and pity have been extended to our 
unfortunate English cousins of the lower classes. When I first 
started out in my ‘ disguises’ among the working-girls, which brought 
me much into contact with the working-men as well, I carried all 
this sympathy and pity with me. I had heard the cry of the 
English working-girl, ‘We are underpaid,’ and knowing that low 
wages were the rule in nearly every department of female industry, I 
set myself to discover, if I could, why the English working-girl was 
so miserably ‘underpaid.’ Andin the end, I found that she was not 
receiving a lower wage than she was worth: that in the majority of 
employments her wages were commensurate with her capabilities. 

I saw the servant-girl, in her neat black dress and cap and apron, 
earning from fourteen to thirty pounds a year, with ‘beer money’ 
and ‘wash money’ thrown in. Her wants were few, and, with a 
reasonable mistress, her privileges weremany. I found that, without 
any inconvenience to herself, she was able to lay by fully two-thirds 
of her year’s wages, and I remembered that young women engaged 
in the so-called ‘higher employments’ considered themselves fortu- 
nate if, after dressing and living as their position in life demanded, 
they were able to come out ‘even’ at the end of the year. Both 
during my career as a servant and as an inmate of a servants’ home, 
I failed to find a single servant, either in or out of a situation, who 
had not a snug account at the savings bank in readiness for a rainy 
day. 
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Then, again, as an apprentice in a fashionable dressmaking esta- 
blishment where about thirty girls were employed, I found, upon in- 
vestigation, that the wages received by the majority of my co-workers 
were what might be called ‘ low,’ ranging all the way from a half- 
crown to fifteen shillings a week; yet I could not help being 
impressed with the thought that they were not ‘under-paid.’ They 
were simply ‘ hack workers,’ acting only in accordance with the 
instructions of the forewoman, who was herself a genius in her own 
line, and well worth much more money than she received. She 
directed the girls to sew straight seams, and they sewedthem. Told 
to stitch in a belt with a marking for the waist line to show precisely 
where to begin and where to leave off, they accomplished the task, 
sometimes creditably, sometimes otherwise. Given the number of 
inches required in a collar, they could cut it out, and, informed that 
a bodice required a certain number of buttons and button-holes, they 
were able to sew them in the required places. But give them the 
materials and tools for making a bodice and they were helpless. 
They were not capable of thinking or inventing. They only followed 
where they were led. To be sure it was well for them that they knew 
how to ‘ follow,’ but it must be remembered that there were thousands 
of other girls who could have ‘followed’ just as well, and that the 
supply was much greater than the demand. 

I have found this state of things in all the branches of female 
labour in which, for a short time, I have been engaged. In nearly 
every case I have noticed that the really capable and worthy workers 
were paid reasonable wages, and that where a low rate of wages pre- 
vailed, there also mediocrity and inefficiency prevailed among the 
workers. In many of these employments the working-girls of Ame- 
rica receive higher wages than do those of England, but I have not 
failed to observe that, as a rule, the American working-girl is far 
more capable than her English cousin in the same branch of industry, 
and her higher wage is simply justice to higher accomplishments. 

The English working-girl and working-man have the appearance 
of being overwhelmed with a sense of their own importance on 
account of over-attention and over-solicitude in their behalf, and they 
are acting very much like spoiled children. Their condition is made 
one of the chief subjects of sermons, parliamentary legislation, special 
meetings, newspaper, magazine, and review articles, till one cannot 
help feeling rather sorry for the upper middle classes and the aristo- 
cracy, whose very existence seems in danger of being forgotten. 

‘Why,’ said an open-air orator in Hyde Park recently, ‘ what does 
generals and queens and lords do to save England in time of war ? 
It’s Tommy Atkins what does the fightin’ and saves the country !’ 

This, to my American eyes, seems to be the spirit that pervades 
the ranks of British working-men. They have become imbued with 
the idea that the hewers of wood and the drawers of water are the 
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only British subjects worthy of consideration. It is true that the 
wood must be hewn and the water drawn, and far be it from me to 
depreciate the value of Tommy Atkins. He is, without a doubt, ‘a 
credit to his country,’ but somehow I cannot get over the impression 
that he would not be able to carry through successfully a campaign 
on land or sea without the direction of those ‘generals and queens 
and lords’ whom his enthusiastic defender affected so much to 
despise. 

Just as ‘ We are under-paid ’ is the habitual cry of the working-girl, 
so the motto emblazoned on the banner of the British working-man 
is, ‘Uphold the Dignity of Labour,’ and yet he takes very little 
pains to uphold it. Iam here reminded of another speech I heard 
in Hyde Park, a place which might well be called ‘ Liberty Land.’ I 
was interested one Sunday in listening to the harangue of one of the 
numerous speakers, a workman, as he described himself, who appealed 
to his brother workmen to stand on their dignity and assert their 
equality with the noblest in the land. Some time afterwards I re- 
cognised that Sunday orator in a cabdriver who drove me to the 
theatre, and cursed me for ‘a fine lady with no pity on a poor man’ 
because I refused to give him alms in the shape of a sixpence over 
his legal fare! I thought then that this was a strange illustration of 
the ‘dignity of labour.’ And right here I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to add that had a cabdriver in the Northern States of America 
ventured to show his ‘ dignity’ by applying vile epithets to a woman 
in the presence of others, he would have been knocked down by any 
man who happened to be in the vicinity, while in the south he 
would have been shot on the instant, thus becoming a victim of 
a white ‘southern outrage.’ In London, however, there were but 
two courses open to me—to appear in a police court (not a pleasant 
place for a woman), or report him at Scotland Yard and wait until he 
attempted to renew his license, which would be refused him. In cases 
of this kind I think that all Englishwomen will agree with me that 
the American method of proceeding is the more satisfactory one. 

During the late coal strike, having been sent to Lancashire as 
woman commissioner by one of the London dailies, I again heard 
much talk concerning the ‘wrongs of the working-man,’ and the 
necessity of upholding the ‘dignity of labour’ even when it came to 
strikes and riots. One evening I was called to the little room which 
was a sort of combined sitting and bar room in the old-fashioned inn 
where I stopped, to meet three of the most intelligent of the strikers. 
Over huge schooners of beer and pipes of smoking tobacco, they re- 
lated to me many of their ‘ wrongs,’ telling me that their wives and 
children were ‘clemmin’ at home, and begged for some of the ‘ funds’ 
I carried with me in order to relieve their sufferings! I was only a 
‘woman journalist, and I did not pretend to know anything about the 
rights and the wrongs of the dispute between masters and men, but 
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somehow I could not make it clear to my own mind just how the 
‘dignity of labour’ could be upheld in a beer mug, especially while 
the wife and children were ‘clemmin.’ During my subsequent in- 
vestigations among the working people, one of the ideas that has 
most impressed me has been that the whole working population of 
England seemed to be reeking in beer, and I have often wondered 
whether the superiority of the American working-man over the British 
working-man—a superiority which must be very apparent to one who 
has studied both classes—is not to a great extent due to the compara- 
tively small amount of beer-drinking among the American workmen. 
I do not now refer to the foreign element among our working classes, 
but to the native-born American workman, who goes to his work at six 
o'clock in the morning, and returns home at six o’clock at night to 
the little house he is buying for himself, and expects to bequeath as a 
legacy to his children. While the British working-man is stopping 
off work in the middle of the morning and the middle of the afternoon 
for what he calls ‘refreshments,’ which usually consist of bread and 
beer and cheese, the American workman, who gets paid by the hour 
or by the piece, is putting in his time earning a few extra sixpences or 
shillings, all of which go towards the buying of that ‘ home of his 
own.’ 

Another of the illusions of which my mind has become disabused 
by a residence in England was the idea that I, in common with all 
my countrypeople, had, that America was the land of liberty. The 
thought that there was a much larger liberty in England than in 
America came to me on my first visit to Hyde Park, which happened to 
be on an Easter Sunday. It was not along the drive of Rotten Row, 
where the wealth and beauty of the aristocracy were displayed, that I 
found this liberty, but in the common ground, where representatives 
of the lower classes were gathered together. In what was a remarkably 
small area of space, I noticed, standing on a box converted into a plat- 
form, a man in shabby clerical garments, engaged in expounding to 
his hearers certain of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Prayer-book ; on 
a chair near by, surrounded by a group of eager listeners, an enthu- 
siastic Irish Catholic was telling the story of the first Easter Sunday ; 
not far off a political speaker was crying out ‘ Down with the Lords!’ 
and, yes, even ‘Down with the Queen!’ Under a red and grey- 
striped awning, perched upon a stool, a brilliant young atheist was 
giving his reasons for the faith that was not in him; farther on, the 
songs and the shouts of the Salvation Army were heard, while near 
at hand were the more subdued praying and exhorting of the Church 
Army ; almost in their shadow the red flag of Anarchy was unfolded, 
while Anarchist leaders were selling their seditious pamphlets under 
the very eyes, and in spite of the prohibition of, the police officers. 
Then there were the Humanitarians, the Socialists, the Labour 
Unionists, and several other organisations, each labouring in its own 
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cause. Such an exhibition of liberty I had never seen before. Were 
it attempted in Central Park, New York, most of the speakers and 
many of the audience would be hustled off to gaol. Whether this 
‘liberty’ of England is injurious or helpful to either the upper or 
lower classes is quite another question, but it cannot be denied by 
one who has lived in both cities that there is more freedom in London 
than in New York. 

But there is in England among the better classes a ‘liberty’ of a 
somewhat different sort, which Americans might imitate to advantage. 
It is a liberty of speech in the home and in society, which does away 
with that prudery and false modesty so affected by our American 
Mrs. Grundy. In this respect the cultured English girl and English- 
woman show more independence than their American cousins, who, 
sometimes in doubt as to whether it is the correct thing to inform 
their friends that they ‘ go to bed,’ are prone to substitute the word 
‘retire,’ and it is even a question as to whether it is proper to refer 
publicly to the birth of an heir to the throne. Since I came to 
London, I have had persons ask me in all seriousness if it really were 
true that in my country we talked about the ‘limbs’ of chairs and 
pianos. While I am glad to be able to say that we do not carry our 
modesty to quite such an extent as that, still I have a very keen 
recollection of how one of my earliest, and, as I then thought, 
cleverest, literary efforts was spoiled by a disagreement with my city 
editor concerning the use of the word ‘legs.’ It was a few years ago 
when the subject of women and knickerbockers was being agitated in 
the papers of the town where I was then engaged as editor of a 
woman's department. I wrote an argument against the adoption of 
this style of costume. When my proofs were handed to me, I found 
that the city editor’s blue pencil had been run through the word 
‘legs,’ and ‘limbs’ written on the margin. Full of wrath, I took the 
liberty of calling my superior officer to account for his intrusion, 
informing him that knickerbockers were a covering for thelegs, and not 
arms, as the general term he had substituted might imply. He was 
a young married man, and became somewhat embarrassed as he tried 
to explain that, as I was the only young lady on the paper, he was 
anxious I should use only ‘ nice’ expressions on my page, which ex- 
planation in no way mollified me. Finally, we took our dispute to 
the commander-in-chief, the managing editor, agreeing to abide by 
his decision, which, greatly to my grief, was that we should compro- 
mise the matter by leaving the objectionable sentence out altogether. 
So I was obliged to write a new introductory paragraph, which, in my 
own opinion, fell ‘ flat,’ and up to this day I have never quite forgiven 
that city editor. Such an incident could not, 1 think, have happened 
in an English newspaper office. 7 

One of the things that have particularly interested me during my 
stay in England has been a study of the manners and characteristics 
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of that class of British subjects known as ‘self-made men.’ In 
America, as everyone knows, this class is a very numerous one. They 
are to be found among our most talented journalists, our most gifted 
authors, and they especially predominate in our state and national 
legislative halls. Indeed, it is more often the rule than the exception 
that the executive chair of the nation is occupied by a ‘ self-made’ 
man. It might be said that a president is hardly respected by the 
American people unless he can say that he sold newspapers or blacked 
boots in the days of his boyhood. Among these ‘ self-made’ men are 
to be found, not only our cleverest men, but our most perfect gentle- 
men, men who are equally at home in the councils of the nation and 
in society’s drawing-rooms. I do not now refer to the wealthy pork- 
dealer, who was once a butcher, and in the days of his affluence 
brings his daughters to England to marry them off to the nobility, 
and whom many English people mistakenly look upon as a typical 
specimen of the American self-made man. I speak now of our 
statesmen and our leaders, who have not had the advantages of a 
course at Yale or Harvard. 

In England I have met a number of men who style themselves 
‘self-made,’ and make it their boast that they ‘ belong to the people’ 
and have the people’s welfare at heart. Clever and naturally talented 
as many of them have appeared to be, I could not but be struck with 
the thought that, as a class, they were vastly inferior to the same 
class of men in America. I shall never forget the first specimen with 
whom I came into contact. In search of some information concern- 
ing the working people, I went to him with a letter of introduction 
containing the information that I was an American journalist. The 
haughty, arrogant, and domineering look with which he received me 
was nothing compared with his greeting. 

‘So you are an American! Let me tell you I hate Americans! 
You are a nation of sycophants !’ 

It is needless to say that I tarried with that man no longer than 
I could help. Later in the day, on the same errand, that of obtain- 
ing information concerning the working people, from whose ranks 
that ‘self-made’ man sprang, I called upon a member of the 
British aristocracy, a Conservative Englishman of the ‘old school,’ 
not one of the idle class, but a busy brain-worker. The courtly 
grace, the friendly hand-shake, and the kind smile with which he re- 
ceived me, and the interest he showed in the work I was doing, I 
shall always remember as one of the many pleasant incidents of my 
journalistic career in London. This man, whose every minute was 
valuable, spent three whole hours in helping me to get the informa- 
tion I desired, and the lively interest he exhibited in the welfare of 
the lower classes went far towards convincing me that, just as the 
kind-hearted Southerners are the truest and most disinterested 
friends the American negro has to-day, so the true benefactors of the 
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English common people are to be found to a great extent among the 
old aristocracy. Later investigations have only helped to strengthen 
this conviction, and I have found numbers of the common people 
themselves who were willing to admit it. When I was an inmate of 
a servants’ home, I was greatly interested in a discussion that I 
heard on this subject. The ‘ boarders’ all agreed that they found 
the mistress who was a ‘real lady’ far more kind and considerate in 
her treatment than was the mistress who was herself an ‘ upstart,’ 
this term being explained to me as meaning a person who herself 
had been a servant or working-woman in her earlier days. The 
‘ real ladies,’ these girls declared, did not send their servants off to 
the hospital when they began to feel the least bit ill, did not 
‘haggle’ and ‘worry’ and commit other offences with which they 
charged the ‘ upstart.’ 

And all this takes me back to the accusation to which I have 
above referred, and one that I have heard and read more than once, 
though usually in less abrupt and more polite language than that 
which I have quoted—namely, that we Americans are a nation of 
sycophants, and that, professing to believe in equality, we do nothing 
of the kind. Do not those of us who spend a few months or years in 
England prefer to associate with the aristocracy and the old families, 
and are we not inconsistent in such preferences ? 

Now, the fact of the matter is, that however inconsistent we may 
be in some directions, we are most consistent in this regard. We 
Americans, as a people, are ambitious always to obtain the best of 
everything. We like the best hotels, with the best cooking ; we 
women like the best Paris-made dresses, and our men like to patro- 
nise the best tailors. When we travel on the English railroads, we 
prefer first-class to third-class accommodations, and when we go to 
church we want upholstered seats and velvet foot-stools. I say we, 
as a people, like all these things, and, if it is possible for us to obtain. 
them, we get them. And so, what more natural and consistent than. 
that, having discovered that the best English people are among the 
higher instead of the lower classes, we should prefer to associate with 
them? We do not prefer the upper classes because they are the 
upper classes, but because they appear to represent what is best. 

And while on this subject of preferring what is best, I cannot 
refrain from making a comparison between the younger and elder 
generation of typical Englishmen as I have found them. Most Ame- 
rican women who have not visited England, or who may have spent 
only a very short time here, are under the impression that, as regards 
courteousness to women, the English gentleman is greatly inferior 
te the American gentleman. I think this impression is correct only so 
far as the young Englishman is concerned. He is certainly not nearly 
so deferential, polite, or considerate in his attitude towards women 
as is his American cousin of the same age and the same position in 
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life. When he condescends to talk to a woman, he seems to be 
under the impression that he must talk down to her. His whole 
attitude seems to say ‘You are only a woman, and I am doing you 
a great favour to give you my time and attention!’ Now, the 
American young man considers he is receiving, not giving, a favour 
when a bright girl engages him in conversation, and he is always 
ready to hand her a shawl, pick up her handkerchief, and pay her 
the pretty little compliments which, thongh they may mean very 
little, are always pleasant to feminine ears. And in all these things 
the English young man is woefully lacking. 

However, let us hope that in the years to come he will outgrow 
his deplorable self-sufficiency and become more like his father, his 
uncle, yes, and his grandfather, who, in point of courtliness and un- 
affected kindness towards women, are the most perfect gentlemen to 
be found on either side of the Atlantic. In all that goes to make up 
the polished gentleman and faithful, true-hearted friend, I would 
label the typical middle-aged and elderly Englishman par excellence. 
I say ‘ middle-aged’ and ‘elderly’ in this connection, for the term 
‘old’ would be entirely out of place, and is not to be applied to En- 
glishmen of this type. They never grow old, even though they pass 
the limit of threescore years and ten, or even fourscore andten. The 
increasing years seem almost to have a tendency to make them grow 
young rather than old. I have often in my own mind compared such 
men with many American men I have known, who, though much 
younger in years, are apparently older, and I have sometimes almost 
regretted the ‘mad rush’ of our American life, which is, without 
doubt, the cause of the difference. 

On the other hand, it has seemed to me that our American 
married women of the well-to-do classes keep their youth and their 
good looks much longer than do the English women, although just 
why this should be so it is rather difficult to explain. The fact that 
English women are, asa rule, the mothers of larger families could 
hardly be urged as the reason of their earlier fading; for I have 
noticed that they do not appear to give nearly the amount of personal 
attention and supervision to their many children as do the American 
mothers to their two or three children. 

In what I have seen of English home life, it has seemed to me 
that the English father is on terms of a closer acquaintanceship 
with his daughter than is the American father. This may be due to 
the fact that the American father is much more occupied with his 
business, and also to the additional fact that the American daughter 
has more of self-reliance in her disposition, which renders her to a 
certain extent more independent and capable of looking after her 
own interests. In a certain sense, especially as regards monetary 
and matrimonial matters, it might be said that the English father 
acts for his daughter, while the American father allows her to act for 
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herself. Those who have madea study of the American girl can have 
little doubt that this independence is good for her, in both a mental 
and moral sense, though it does not follow that the same course of 
treatment would be good for the English girl. The American girl is 
a product of her own country and her own environments, just as the 
English girl is the product of hers; and it is well that it is so, for it 
prevents the monotony which would surely arise if all the world were 
peopled with typical American girls or typical English girls. It is 
their differences and not their similarities that make them both 
interesting. 

There is one particular difference that I have noticed in the 
matter of educating the sons and the daughters in American and 
English families where economy must necessarily be practised. An 
English father in such circumstances would exhibit a tender solicitude 
in seeing his daughters well married, instead of sending them to the 
higher educational institutions, while whatever educational advantages 
could be afforded would be given to the sons. In an American family, 
these advantages would be given to the daughters in preference to 
the sons. This is particularly the case among the sons and daughters 
of our farmers, where the father’s income is only such as will allow 
him to give one or two members of the family a higher education. 
At the age of seventeen or eighteen, the boys are taken from school, 
and told that if they want a college education, they must ‘ work their 
way ’ through—that is, earn money by teaching or clerking during 
one half the year to pay their own expenses for the other half. The 
daughters, on the other hand, are sent away to boarding-school, and 
the strictest economy is practised in the household in order to educate 
them. It is perhaps due to this fact that so many English people 
have appeared to notice a superiority of what might be called the 
American ‘ middle-class’ women over the middle-class men ; for not 
all the boys, thus taken from school, have a disposition to spend six 
or eight years in working their way through college, so they devote 
their attention to business rather than professional pursuits. This 
disposition on the part of the American men to ‘ give the women 
the first chance’ in education, as in every other advantage, is one of 
their chief and most admirable characteristics, and one that I think 
is always observed and remarked upon by foreigners visiting America. 
While my residence in England has done much towards dispelling 
the exaggerated idea that many Americans have concerning what is 
called the ‘inferior position of women in England,’ yet I have not 
failed to observe that, just as in America there is a greater degree of 
education and culture among the women than among the men, so in 
England the majority of the men are better educated and more 
intelligent than the women. 

It is the study of these differences in the people and the customs 
of the two countries that makes it interesting for an American to 
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reside for a few years in England. Those Americans who come to 
London and then complain because, as they say, ‘ it is not like home,’ 
should remember that therein lies the charm of London. And that, 
just as there is but one New York and one Chicago, so there is only 
one London, great, glorious, smoky old London, in whose history, past, 
present, and future, every English-descended American should take a 
pride, and, without any disloyalty to his own flag, say to himself 
that, if he were not an American, it might then be worth while to be 
an Englishman. 
ExizabeTH L. Banks, 
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THE HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL PLAYS 
OF THOMAS HEYWOOD 


Ir it is difficult to write at all on-any subject once ennobled by the 
notice of Charles Lamb without some apprehensive sense of intrusion 
and presumption, least of all may we venture without fear of trespass 
upon ground so consecrated by his peculiar devotion as the spacious 
if homely province or demesne of the dramatist whose highest honour 
it is to have earned from the finest of all critics the crowning tribute 
of a sympathy which would have induced him to advise an intending 
editor or publisher of the dramatists of the Shakespearean age to 
begin by a reissue of the works of Heywood. The depth and width 
of his knowledge, the subtlety and the sureness of his intuition, place 
him so far ahead of any other critic or scholar who has ever done any 
stroke of work in any part of the same field that it may seem over- 
bold for any such subordinate to express or to suggest a suspicion that 
this counsel would have been rather the expression of a personal and 
a partly accidental sympathy than the result of a critical and a purely 
rational consideration. And yet I can hardly think it questionable 
that it must have been less the poetic or essential merit than the 
casual or incidental associations of Heywood’s work which excited 
so exceptional an enthusiasm in so excellent a judge. For as a 
matter of fact it must be admitted that in one instance at least the 
objections of the carper Hazlitt are better justified than the com- 
mendations of the finer and more appreciative critic. The rancorous 
democrat who shared with Byron the infamy of sympathetic admira- 
tion for the enemy of England and the tyrant of France found for 
once an apt and a fair occasion to vent his spleen against the upper 
classes of his countrymen in criticism of the underplot of Heywood’s 
most celebrated play. Lamb, thinking only of the Frankfords, 
Wincotts, and Geraldines whose beautiful and noble characters are 
the finest and surest witnesses to the noble and beautiful nature of 
their designer’s, observes that ‘ Heywood’s characters, his country 
gentlemen, &c., are exactly what we see (but of the best kind of what 
we see) in life.’ But such country gentlemen as his Actons and 
Mountfords are surely of a worse than the worst kind; more cruel or 
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more irrational, more base or more perverse, than we need fear to see- 
in life unless our experience should be exceptionally unfortunate. 
Lamb indeed is rather an advocate than a judge in the case of his 
fellow-Londoners Thomas Heywood and William Rowley; but his 
pleading is better worth our attention than the summing up of a less 
cordial and less competent critic. 

I. From critics or students who regard with an academic smile of 
cultivated contempt the love for their country or the faith in its 
greatness which distinguished such poor creatures as Virgil and 
Dante, Shakespeare and Milton, Coleridge and Wordsworth, no tole- 
rance can be expected for the ingrained and inveterate provinciality 
of a poet whose devotion to his homestead was not merely that of an 
Englishman but that of a Londoner, no less fond and proud of his 
city than of his country. The quaint, homely, single-hearted muni- 
cipal loyalty of an old-world burgess, conscious of his station as ‘a 
citizen of no mean city,’ and proud even of the insults which provin- 
cials might fling at him as a cockney or aristocrats as a tradesman, 
is so admirably and so simply expressed in the person of Heywood’s 
first hero—the first in date, at all events, with whom a modern 
reader can hope to make acquaintance—that the nobly plebeian pride 
of the city poet is as unmistakably personal as the tenderness of the 
dramatic artist who has made the last night of the little princes in 
the Tower as terribly and pathetically real for the reader as Millais 
has made it for the spectator of the imminent tragedy. Why 
Shakespeare shrank from the presentation of it, and left to a humbler 
hand the tragic weight of a subject so charged with tenderness and 
terror, it might seem impertinent or impossible to conjecture—except 
to those who can perceive and appreciate the intense and sensitive 
love of children which may haply have made the task distasteful if 
not intolerable: but it is certain that even he could hardly have made 
the last words of the little fellows more touchingly and sweetly 
lifelike. 

Were there nothing further to commend in the two parts of the 
historical play or chronicle history of King Edward IV., this would 
suffice to show that the dramatic genius of Heywood was not unjusti- 
fied of its early and perilous venture: but the hero of these two 
plays is no royal or noble personage, he is plain Matthew Shore the 
goldsmith. We find ourselves at once in what Coleridge would have 
called the anachronic atmosphere of Elizabethan London; our poet 
is a champion cockney, whose interest is really much less in the rise 
and fall of princes than in the homely loyalty of shopkeepers and 
the sturdy gallantry of their apprentices. The lively, easy, honest 
improvisation of the opening scenes has a certain value in its very 
crudity and simplicity : the homespun rhetoric and the jogtrot jingle 
are signs at once of the date and of the class to which these plays 
must be referred. The parts of the rebels are rough-hewn rather 
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than vigorous ; the comic or burlesque part of Josselin is very cheap 
and flimsy farce. The peculiar powers of Heywood in pathetic if not 
in humorous writing were still in abeyance or in embryo. Pathos 
there is of a true and manly kind in the leading part of Shore; but 
it has little or nothing of the poignant and intense tenderness with 
which Heywood was afterwards to invest the similar part of Frankford. 
Humour there is of a genuine plainspun kind in the scenes which 
introduce the King as the guest of the tanner; Hobs and his sur- 
roundings, Grudgen and Goodfellow, are presented with a comic and 
cordial fidelity which the painter of Falstaff’s ‘ villeggiatura,’ the 
creator of Shallow, Silence, and Davy, might justly and conceivably 
have approved. It is rather in the more serious or ambitious parts 
that we find now and then a pre-Shakespearean immaturity of 
manner. The recurrent burden of a jingling couplet in the cajoleries 
of the procuress Mrs. Blague is a survival from the most primitive 
and conventional form of dramatic writing not yet thoroughly super- 
seded and suppressed by the successive influences of Marlowe, of 
Shakespeare, and of Jonson ; while the treatment of character in such 
scenes as that between Clarence, Richard, and Dr. Shaw is crude and 
childish enough for a rival contemporary of Peele. The beautiful 
and simple part of Ayre, a character worthy to have been glorified by 
the mention and commendation of Heywood’s most devoted and most 
illustrious admirer, is typical of the qualities which Lamb seems to 
have found most lovable in the representative characters of his 
favourite playwright. 

In that prodigious monument of learning and labour, Mr. Fleay’s 
Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, the common attribu- 
tion of these two plays to Heywood is impeached on the esthetic 
score that ‘they are far better than his other early work.’ I have 
carefully endeavoured to do what justice might be done to their 
modest allowance of moderate merit ; but whether they be Heywood’s 
or—as Mr. Fleay, on apparent grounds of documentary evidence, 
would suggest—the work of Chettle and Day, I am certainly rather 
inclined to agree with the general verdict of previous criticism, 
which would hardly admit their equality and would decidedly 
question their claim to anything more than equality of merit with 
the least admirable or memorable of Heywood’s other plays. Even 
the rough-hewn chronicle, Jf you know not me you know nobody, 
by which ‘ the troubles of Queen Elizabeth’ before her accession are 
as nakedly and simply set forth in the first part as in the second are 
‘the building of the Royal Exchange’ and ‘the famous victory ’ over 
the Invincible Armada, has on the whole more life and spirit, more 
interest and movement, in action as in style. The class of play to 
which it belongs is historically the most curious if poetically the 
least precious of all the many kinds enumerated by Heywood in 
earnest or by Shakespeare in jest as popular or ambitious of popu- 
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larity on the stage for which they wrote. Aristophanic licence of 
libel or caricature, more or less ineffectually trammelled by the 
chance or the likelihood of prosecution and repression, is common 
under various forms to various ages and countries; but the serious 
introduction and presentation of contemporary figures and events 
give to such plays as these as mixed and peculiar a quality as though 
the playwright’s aim or ambition had been to unite in his humble 
and homespun fashion the two parts of an epic or patriotic historian 
and a political or social caricaturist ; a poet and a pamphleteer on 
the same page, a chronicler and a jester in the same breath. Of this 
Elizabethan chronicle the first part is the more literal and prosaic in 
its steady servility to actual record and registered fact: the bitterest 
enemy of poetic or dramatic fiction, from William Prynne to Thomas 
Carlyle, might well exempt from his else omnivorous appetite of 
censure so humble an example of such obsequious and unambitious 
fidelity. Of fiction or imagination there is indeed next to none. In 
Thomas Drue’s play of The Duchess of Suffolk, formerly and plausibly 
misattributed to Heywood, part of the same ground is gone over in 
much the same fashion and to much the same effect ; but the subject, 
a single interlude of the Marian persecution, has more unity of 
interest than can be attained by any play running on the same lines 
as Heywood’s, from the opening to the close of the most hideous 
episode in our history. ‘That the miserable life and reign of Mary 
Tudor should have been staged to the show’ for the edification and 
confirmation of her half-sister’s subjects in Protestant and patriotic 
fidelity of animosity towards Rome and Spain is less remarkable than 
that the same hopelessly improper topic for historical drama should 
in later days have been selected for dramatic treatment by English 
writers, and on one occasion by a great English poet. As there are 
within the range of any country’s history, authentic or traditional, 
periods and characters in themselves so naturally fit and proper for 
transfiguration by poetry that the dramatist who should attempt to 
improve on the truth—the actual or imaginary truth accepted as 
fact with regard to them—would probably if not certainly derogate 
from it, so are there others which cannot be transfigured without. 
transformation. Such a character is the last and wretchedest victim 
of a religious reaction which blasted her kingdom with the hell-fire 
of reviving devil-worship, and her name with the imeffaceable brand 
of an inseparable and damning epithet. If even the genius of 
Tennyson could not make the aspirations and the agonies of Mary 
as acceptable or endurable from the dramatic or poetic point of 
view as Marlowe and Shakespeare could make the sufferings of such 
poor wretches as their Edward the Second and Richard the Second, 
it is hardly to be expected that the humbler if more dramatic genius- 
of Heywood should have triumphed over the desperate obstacle of a 
subject so drearily repulsive: but it is curious that both should have 
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attempted to tackle the same hopeless task in the same fruitless 
fashion. The ‘ chronicle history’ of Mary Tudor, had Shakespeare’s 
self attempted it, could scarcely have been other—if we may 
judge by our human and fallible lights of the divine possibilities 
open to a superhuman and infallible intelligence—than a splendid 
and priceless failure from the dramatic or poetic point of view. 
The one chance open even to Shakespeare would have been to 
invent, to devise, to create; not to modify, to adapt, to adjust. 
Bloody Mary has been transfigured into a tragic and poetic malefac- 
tress: but only by the most audacious and magnificent defiance of 
history and possibility. Madonna Lucrezia Estense Borgia (to use 
the proper ceremonial style adopted for the exquisitely tender and 
graceful dedication of the Asolani) died peaceably in the odour of 
incense offered at her shrine in the choicest Latin verse of such 
accomplished poets and acolytes as Pietro Bembo and Ercole Strozzi. 
Nothing more tragic or dramatic could have been made of her 
peaceful and honourable end than of the reign of Mary Tudor as 
recorded in history. The greatest poet and dramatist of the nine- 
teenth century has chosen to immortalise them by violence—to 
give them a life, or to give a life to their names, which history could 
not give. Neither he nor Shakespeare could have kept faith with the 
torpid fact and succeeded in the creation of a living and eternal truth, 
One thing may be registered to the credit, not indeed of the drama- 
tist or the poet, but certainly of the man and the Englishman: the 
generous fair play shown to Philip the Second in the scene which 
records his impartial justice done upon the Spanish assassin of an 
English victim. There is a characteristic manliness about Heywood’s 
patriotism which gives a certain adventitious interest to his thinnest 
or homeliest work on any subject admitting or requiring the display 
of such a quality. In the second and superior part of this dramatic 
chronicle it informs the humbler comic parts with more life and 
spirit, though not with heartier devotion of goodwill, than the more 
ambitious and comparatively though modestly high-flown close of the 
play : which is indeed in the main rather a realistic comedy of city 
life, with forced and formal interludes of historical pageant or event, 
than a regular or even ‘an irregular historical drama. Again the 
trusty cockney poet has made his hero and protagonist of a plain 
London tradesman : and has made of him at once a really noble and 
a heartily amusing figure. His better-born apprentice, a sort of 
Elizabethan Gil Blas or Gusman d’Alfarache, would be an excel- 
lent comic character if he had been a little more plausibly carried 
through to the close of his versatile and venturous career ; as it is, 
the farce becomes rather impudently cheap; though in the earlier 
passages of Parisian trickery and buffoonery there is a note of broad 
humour which may remind us of Moliére—not of course the Moliére 
of Tartuffe, but the Moliére of M. de Pourceaugnac. The curious 
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alterations made in later versions of the closing scene are sometimes 
though not generally for the better. 

Lamb, in a passage which no reader can fail to remember, has 
declared that ‘ posterity is bound to take care’ (an obligation, I fear, 
of a kind which posterity is very far from careful to discharge) ‘ that 
a writer loses nothing by such a noble modesty ’ as that which induced 
Heywood to set as little store by his dramatic works as could have 
been desired in the rascally interest of those ‘harlotry players’ who | 
thought it, forsooth, ‘ against their peculiar profit to have them come 
in print.’ But I am not sure that it was altogether a noble or at all 
a rational modesty which made him utter the avowal or the vaunt— 
‘It never was any great ambition in me, to be in this kind volu- 
minously read.’ For, eight years after this well-known passage was in 
print, when publishing a ‘ Chronographicall History of all the Kings, 
and memorable passages of this Kingdome, from Brute to the Reigne 
of our Royall Soveraigne King Charles,’ he offers, on arriving at the 
accession of Elizabeth, ‘an apologie of the Author’ for slurring or 
skipping the record of her life and times in a curious passage which 
curiously omits as unworthy of mention his dramatic work on the 
subject, while complacently enumerating his certainly less valuable 
and memorable other tributes to the great queen’s fame as follows :— 
‘To write largely of her troubles, being a princesse, or of her rare and 
remarkable Reigne after she was Queen, I should but feast you with 
dyet twice drest: Having my selfe published a discourse of the first : 
from her cradle to her crowne: and in another bearing Title of the 
nine worthy Women: she being the last of the rest in time and © 
place; though equall to any of the former both in religious vertue, 
and all masculine magnanimity.’ This surely looks but too much as 
though ‘the dramatist and poet thought more of the chronicler and 
compiler than of the truer Heywood whose name is embalmed in the 
affection and admiration of his readers even to this day; as though 
the author of A Challenge for Beauty, The Fair Maid of the West, 
and A Woman killed with Kindness, must have hoped and expected to 
be remembered rather as the author of Troja Britannica, T'vvacxeioy, 
The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels, and even this ‘ Life of Merlin, 
sirnamed Ambrosius. His Prophesies, and Predictions Interpreted ; 
and their truth made good by our English Annalls’: undoubtedly, 
we may believe, ‘a Subject never published in this kind before, and 
deserves’ (sic) ‘to be knowne and observed by all men.’ Here 
follows the motto: ‘Quotque aderant Vates, rebar adesse Deos,’ 
The biographer and chronographer would apparently have been less 
flattered than surprised to hear that he would be remembered rather 
as the creator of Frankford, Mountferrers, and Geraldine, than as the 
chronicler of King Brute, Queen Elizabeth, and King James. 

II. The singular series of plays which covers much the same ground 
as Caxton’s immortal and delightful chronicle of the ‘ Histories’ of Troy 
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may of course have been partially inspired by that most enchanting 
‘recuyell’: but Heywood, as will appear on collation or confrontation 
of the dramatist with the historian, must have found elsewhere the 
suggestion of some of his most effective episodes. The excellent sim- 
plicity and vivacity of style, the archaic abruptness of action and 
presentation, are equally noticeable throughout all the twenty-five 
acts which lead us from the opening of the Golden to the close of the 
Iron Age ; but there is a no less perceptible advance or increase of 
dramatic and poetic invention in the ten acts devoted to the tale of 
Troy and its sequel. Not that there is anywhere any want of good 
simple spirited work, homely and lively and appropriate to the 
ambitious humility of the design ; a design which aims at making 
popular and familiar to the citizens of Elizabethan London the whole 
cycle of heroic legend from the reign of Saturn to the death of Helen. 
Jupiter, the young hero of the first two plays and ages, is a really 
brilliant and amusing mixture of Amadis, Sigurd, and Don Juan: 
the pretty scene in which his infant life is spared and saved must be 
familiar, and pleasantly familiar, to all worthy lovers of Charles Lamb, 
The verse underlined and immortalised by his admiration-—‘ For 
heaven’s sake, when you kill him, hurt him not ’—should suffice to 
preserve and to embalm the name of the writer. I can scarcely think 
that a later scene, apparently imitated from the most impudent idy] of 
Theocritus, can have been likely to elevate the moral tone of the 
young gentleman who must have taken the part of Callisto; but the 
honest laureate of the city, stern and straightforward as he was in the 
enforcement of domestic duties and contemporary morals, could be 
now and then as audacious in his plebeian fashion as even Fletcher 
himself in his more patrician style of realism. There is spirit of a 
quiet and steady kind in the scenes of war and adventure that follow : 
Heywood, like Caxton before him, makes of Saturn and the Titans 
very human and simple figures, whose doings and sufferings are 
presented with childlike straightforwardness in smooth and fluent 
verse and in dialogue which wants neither strength nor ease nor 
propriety. The subsequent episode of Danae is treated with such 
frank and charming fusion of realism and romance as could only have 
been achieved in the age. of Shakespeare. To modern readers it may 
seem unfortunate for Heywood that a poet of higher rank, who has 
never (to the deep and universal regret of all competent readers) fol- 
lowed up the magnificent dramatic promise of his youth, as displayed 
in the nobly vivid and pathetic little tragedy of Sir Peter Harpdon’s 
End, should in our day have handled the story of Danae and the 
story of Bellerophon with such straightforward and triumphant 
mastery as to make it impossible for the elder poet either to escape 
or to sustain comparison with the author of The Earthly Paradise : 
but the worthiest and most appreciative admirers of Morris will not 
be the slowest or the least ready to do justice to the admirable 
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qualities displayed in Heywood’s dramatic treatment of these legends. 
The naturally sweet and spontaneous delicacy of the later and 
greater poet must not be looked for in the homely and audacious 
realism of Heywood ; in whose work the style of the Knight’s Tale 
and the style of the Miller’s Tale run side by side and hand in 
hand. ' 

From the Golden Age to the Iron Age the growth and ascent of 
Heywood’s dramatic power may fairly be said to correspond in a 
reversed order with the degeneracy and decline of human heroism 
and happiness in the legendary gradation or degradation of the classi- 
cal four ages. The Golden Age is a delightful example of dramatic 
poetry in its simplest and most primary stage; in The Silver Age the 
process of evolution is already visible at work. Bellerophon and 
Aurea cannot certainly be compared with the Joseph and Phraxanor 
of Charles Wells: but the curt and abrupt scene in which they are 
thrust on the stage and as hastily swept off it is excellently composed 
and written. The highest possible tribute to the simple and splendid 
genius of Plautus is paid by the evidence of the fact that all his 
imitators have been obliged to follow so closely on the lines of his 
supernatural, poetical, and farcical comedy of Amphitryon. Heywood, 
Rotrou, Moliére, and Dryden have sat at his feet and copied from his 
dictation like schoolboys. The French pupils, it must be admitted, 
have profited better and shown themselves apter and happier disciples 
than the English. I cannot think that even Moliére has improved 
on the text of Rotrou as much, or nearly as much, as he has placed 
himself under unacknowledged obligation to his elder countryman : 
but in Dryden’s version there is a taint of greasy vulgarity, a reek of 
obtrusive ruffianism, from which Heywood’s version is as clean as 
Shakespeare’s could have been, had he bestowed on the Amphitruo 
the honour he conferred on the Menachmi. The power of conden- 
sation into a few compact scenes of material sufficient for five full 
acts is a remarkable and admirable gift of Heywood’s. 

After the really dramatic episode in which he had the advantage 
of guidance by the laughing light of a greater comic genius than his 
own, Heywood contentedly resumes the simple task of arranging for 
the stage a mythological chronicle of miscellaneous adventure. The 
jealousy of Juno is naturally the mainspring of the action, and the 
motive which affords some show of connection or coherence to the 
three remaining acts of The Silver Age: the rape of Proserpine, the 
mourning and wandering and wrath of Ceres, are treated with so sweet 
and beautiful a simplicity of touch that Milton may not impossibly 
have embalmed and transfigured some reminiscence of these scenes 
in a passage of such heavenly beauty as custom cannot stale. Another 
episode, and one not even indirectly connected with the labours of 
Hercules, is the story of Semele, handled with the same simple and 
straightforward skill of dramatic exposition, the same purity and 
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fluency of blameless and spontaneous verse, that distinguish all parts 
alike of this dramatic chronicle. The second of the five plays com- 
posing it closes with the rescue of Proserpine by Hercules, and the 
judgment of Jupiter.on ‘the Arraignment of the Moon.’ 

In The Brazen Age there is somewhat more of dramatic unity or 
coherence than in the two bright easy-going desultory plays which 
preceded it: it closes at least with a more effective catastrophe than 
either of them in the death of Hercules. However far inferior to the 
haughty and daring protest or appeal in which Sophocles, speaking 
through the lips of the virtuous Hyllus, impeaches and denounces 
the iniquity of heaven with a steadfast and earnest vehemence unsur- 
passed in its outspoken rebellion by any modern questioner or blas- 
phemer of divine providence, the simple and humble sincerity of the 
English playwright has given a not unimpressive or inharmonious 
conclusion to the same superhuman tragedy. In the previous pre- 
sentation of the story of Meleager, Heywood has improved upon the 
brilliant and passionate rhetoric of Ovid by the introduction of an 
original and happy touch of dramatic effect: his Althwa, after firing 
the brand with which her son’s life is destined to burn out, relents 
and plucks it back for a minute from the flame, giving the victim a 
momentary respite from torture, a fugitive recrudescence of strength 
and spirit, before she rekindles it. The pathos of his farewell has not 
been overpraised by Lamb: who might have added a word in recogni- 
tion of the very spirited and effective suicide of Althea, not un- 
worthily heralded or announced in such verses as these : 

This was my son, 
Born with sick throes, nursed from my tender breast, 
Brought up with feminine care, cherished with love ; 


His youth my pride ; his honour all my wishes ; 
So dear, that little less he was than life. 


The subsequent adventures of Hercules and the Argonauts are 
presented with the same quiet straightforwardness of treatment : it 
is curious that the tragic end of Jason and Medea should find no place 
in the multifarious chronicle which is nominally and mainly devoted 
to the record of the life and death of Hercules, but into which the 
serio-comic episode of Mars and Venus and Vulcan is thrust as crudely 
and abruptly as it is humorously and dramatically presented. The 
rivalry of Omphale and Deianeira for their hero’s erratic affection 
affords a lively and happy mainspring—not suggested by Caxton— 
for the tragic action and passion of the closing scenes. 

At the opening of The Iron Age, nineteen years later in date of 
publication, we find ourselves at. last arrived in a province of dramatic 
poetry where something of consecutive and coherent action is appa- 
rently the aim if not.always the achievement of the writer. These 
ten acts do really constitute something like a play, and a play of 
serious, various, progressive and sustained interest, beginning with 
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the elopement and closing with the suicide of Helen. There is little 
in it to suggest the influence of either Homer or Shakespeare: whose 
Troilus and Cressida had appeared in print, for the helplessly 
bewildered admiration of an eternally mystified world, just twenty- 
three years before. The only figure equally prominent in either play 
is that of Thersites: but Heywood, happily and wisely, has made no 
manner of attempt to rival or to reproduce the frightful figure of 
the intelligent Yahoo in which the sane and benignant genius of 
Shakespeare has for once anticipated and eclipsed the mad and 
malignant genius of Swift. It should be needless to add that his 
Ulysses has as little of Shakespeare’s as of Homer’s: and that the 
brutalisation or degradation of the godlike figures of Ajax and 
Achilles is only less offensive in the lesser than in the greater poet’s 
work. In the friendly duel between Hector and Ajax the very text 
of Shakespeare is followed with exceptional and almost servile fidelity : 
but the subsequent exchange of gifts is of course introduced in imita- 
tion of earlier and classic models. The contest of Ajax and Ulysses 
is neatly and spiritedly cast into dramatic form: Ovid of course 
remains unequalled, as he who runs may read in Dryden’s grand 
translation, but Heywood has done better—to my mind at least— 
than Shirley was to do in the next generation ; though it is to be 
noted that hirley has retained more of the magnificent original 
than did his immediate precursor: but the death of Ajax is too 
pitiful a burlesque to pass muster even as a blasphemous travestie of 
the sacred text of Sophocles. In the fifth play of this pentalogy 
Heywood has to cope with no such matchless models or precursors ; 
and it is perhaps the brightest and most interesting of the five. 
Sinon is a spirited and rather amusing understudy of Thersites: his 
seduction of Cressida is a grotesquely diverting variation on the 
earlier egend relating to the final fall of the typical traitress; and 
though time and space are wanting for the development or indeed 
the presentation of any more tragic or heroic character, the rapid 
action of the last two acts is workmanlike in its simple fashion: the 
complicated or rather accumulated chronicle of crime and retribution 
may claim at least the credit due to straightforward lucidity of com- 
position and sprightly humility of style. 

In Love’s Mistress, or The Queen’s Masque, the stage chronicler 
or historian of the Four Ages appears as something more of a 
dramatic poet: his work has more of form and maturity, with no 
whit less of spontaneity and spirit, simplicity and vivacity. The 
framework or setting of these five acts, in which Midas and Apuleius 
play the leading parts, is sustained with lively and homely humour from 
induction-to epilogue: the story of Psyche is thrown into dramatic 
form with happier skill and more graceful simplicity by Heywood 
than afterwards by Moliére and Corneille; though there is here 
nothing comnaratle with the famous and exquisite love-scene in 
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which the genius of Corneille renewed its youth and replumed its 
wing with feathers borrowed from the heedless and hapless Théo- 
phile’s. The fortunes of Psyche in English poetry have been as 
curious and various as her adventures on earth and elsewhere. 
Besides and since this pretty little play of Heywood’s, she has 
inspired a long narrative poem by Marmion, one of the most bril- 
liant and independent of the younger comic writers who sat at the 
feet or gathered round the shrine of Ben Jonson ; a lyrical drama by 
William the Dutchman’s poet laureate, than which nothing more 
portentous in platitude ever crawled into print, and of which the 
fearfully and wonderfully wooden verse evoked from Shadwell’s great 
predecessor in the office of court rhymester an immortalising refer- 
ence to ‘ Prince Nicander’s vein’; a magnificent ode by Keats, and 
a beautiful example of metrical romance by Morris. 

‘Inexplicable and eccentric as were the moods and fashions of 
dramatic poetry in an age when Shakespeare could think fit to pro- 
duce anything so singular in its composition and so mysterious in 
its motive as Troilus and Cressida, the most eccentric and inexpli- 
cable play of its time, or perhaps of any time, is probably The Rape 
of Luerece.’ This may naturally be the verdict of a hasty reader at 
a first glance over the particoloured scenes of a really noble tragedy, 
crossed and chequered with the broadest and quaintest interludes of 
lyric and erotic farce. But, setting these eccentricities duly or 
indulgently aside, we must recognise a fine specimen of chivalrous 
and romantic rather than classical or mythological drama; one, if 
not belonging properly or essentially to the third rather than to the 
second of the four sections into which Heywood’s existing plays may 
be exhaustively divided, which stands on the verge between them 
with something of the quaintest and most graceful attributes of 
either. The fine instinct and the simple skill with which the poet 
has tempered the villainy of his villains without toning down their 
atrocities by the alloy of any incongruous quality must be acknow- 
ledged as worthily characteristic of a writer who at his ethical best- 
might be defined as something of a plebeian Sidney. There are 
touches of criminal heroism and redeeming humanity even in the 
parts of Sextus and Tullia: the fearless desperation of the doomed 
ravisher, the conjugal devotion of the hunted parricide, give to the 
last defiant agony of the abominable mother and son a momentary 
tone of almost chivalrous dignity. The blank verse is excellent, 
though still considerably alloyed with rhyme: a fusion or alternation 
of metrical effects in which the young Heywood was no less skilful 
and successful, inartistic as the skill and illegitimate as the success. 
may seem to modern criticism, than the young Shakespeare. 


A. C. SwINBURNE, 





LONDON AND THE WATER COMPANIES 


Tue London County Council has introduced into the House of 
Commons eight Bills, authorising them to buy up the water com- 
panies, by agreement if possible, but if not by arbitration. If carried 
out, this will be the largest purchase ever made in the history of 
the world, for the present value of the stocks of the water companies 
exceeds 35,000,000/., and the London County Council are almost 
unanimously of opinion that an additional supply will be required 
from a distance which will cost at least another 20,000,000/. 
Nor was any large purchase ever entered into with so little idea of 
the probable cost and result. It seems almost incredible that we 
should be asked to commit ourselves to so gigantic a transaction 
without having some calculation of the expense. The late Deputy 
Chairman did indeed prepare an estimate for the Water Committee, 
but they did not think well to publish it, and when Mr. Beachcroft 
and I asked for some information on the subject, so that we might 
not take such a tremendous leap in the dark, we were outvoted ! 

The subject is also very complex. The Royal Commission 
recommended a series of great reservoirs in the Thames valley. In 
another article I have given my reasons for the belief that a supply 
from Wales will be more satisfactory, and in the end less expensive, 
than to rely on the waters of the Thames and the Lea. This is also 
the view of the London County Council ; but in any case the necessity 
for some additional supply in the near future is admitted on all hands, 
and will involve a very large expenditure. 

Nor will I enter into the question of the method of valuation 
proposed by the late London County Council. The Committee of the 
House of Commons may safely be trusted to do what is fair and just, 
and I do not believe the Council wish to treat the companies 
unjustly. 

The problem, however, which I desire to bring before the people 
of London and of the Home Counties is whether it is desirable that 
the London County Council should buy up the water companies ; 
and if not, what our policy should be. 

The London County Council are now, as we know, of opinion that 
it would be wise to buy up the water companies and to give any 
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price which an arbitrator may award. But that has not always been 
their view. In 1891 some of the London Vestries brought in a Bil? 
to constitute a Water Trust, the formation of which the London 
County Council opposed and succeeded in defeating. 

With reference to that measure the Parliamentary Committee 
presented a report, signed by their Chairman, Mr. Harrison, in which 
they said : 




















Report OF PARLIAMENTARY CoMMITTEE, FepRuARY 1891. 


One of the principal clauses of the Bill (6) is so drafted as to place the proposed 
trust under a statutory obligation ‘to carry into effect the purposes of the Act,’ not 
only by the acquisition of the companies’ undertakings, but also ‘ by the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of their waterworks, the construction of new waterworks, 
and the supply of water from new and independent sources.’ 

It has been suggested to us that this is a mere error in drafting ; but the ex- 
planatory memorandum sent us by the promoters seems to leave no room for doubt 
that the clause is so framed by design. Jt would impose on the trustees the ‘trust, 
not only of purchasing the whole of the existing works, but also of constructing new 
waterworks and supplying water from new and independent sources, a policy to 
which it can scarcely be conceived that the inhabitants of London ought to stand 
committed. It is probably no exaggeration to affirm that, whereas a totally new and 
satisfactory series of works might be provided at an estimated cost varying from 
10,000,0007. to 15,000,000/., this extraordinary scheme might cost London, if 
carried out as proposed by the Bill, some indefinite sum approaching 50,000,000/, 





















































This report was approved and adopted, and yet the late Council 
pressed on Parliament the very course which, when proposed by 
some of the Vestries, was denounced as ‘a policy to which it can 
hardly be conceived that the inhabitants of London ought to stand 
committed.’ 

Later on in the same year, after the defeat of this Bill, the Water 
Committee presented to the Council an elaborate report on the whole 
subject, signed by Lord Farrer. And what did the Water Committee 
say? They congratulated the Council and the ratepayers that the 
water companies had not been bought up in 1880 under the ‘ Smith’ 
arrangement. They said: 



































It has been shown, for instance, by the figures of the Government auditor, that 
if the arbitration terms made by Mr. Smith, and adopted by Lord Cross in 1880, 
had been sanctioned by Parliament, the inhabitants of London would have had to 
pay to the shareholders of the companies much more than they have actually paid. 

The annuity which Mr. Smith, the Government arbitrator or valuer, would 
have given to the shareholders in 1890, was 1,056,218/., whilst the actual profits 
received by the same shareholders in 1890 was only 838,347/., showing an excess 
of the valuer’s estimate over actual profits of 217,8717. The aggregate of Mr. 
Smith’s annuities to the shareholdersfrom 1880 to 1890 would have been 9,555,719/., 
whilst the actual profits earned by the same shareholders during that period have 
been 8,498,180/., showing an excess in Mr. Smith’s estimate of 1,057,5397. Further, 
Mr. Smith’s annuities would have been in Metropolitan Stock, which is of course 
a much better security and much more valuable than the stock of the water com- 
panies. 












































They went on to point out that a new and vast expenditure was 
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certain to become necessary in a very few years, and they con- 
tinued : 

In further illustration of this, it may be mentioned that it has been shown by 
the evidence of the Chairman of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company this year, 
that the shareholders of that company are, by the expenditure of new capital to the 
extent of 300,000/., which was sanctioned in 1886, large losers every year until 1905, 
and that the losses thus sustained will not be recouped until 1924. 

But the outlay which the companies have already been compelled to incur on 
comparatively small matters (e.g. in providing pumping power, new or extended 
mains, or new filtering beds), is as nothing compared with the expenditure which 
they would have to incur in providing a new or a largely increased supply, whether 
that supply be provided by bringing water from a distance, say from. Wales or 
Dartmoor, or by making new and extensive reservoirs in the valleys of the Thames 
and Lea. All such expenditure must, if the companies continue to supply London, 
come out of or be charged on the rates which the companies are now entitled to 
levy, for it is not to be supposed that Parliament will increase their rating powers ; 
and such expenditure must therefore pro tanto diminish the divisible income and 
real value of the companies’ shares. 

It is therefore quite out of the question to determine what is the value of each 
or any of the companies’ undertakings until we know what that company would 
need to spend upon a new supply; and it is quite impossible to determine what 
this amount would be without a previous inquiry both into the present sources of 
supply and into the nature and cost of any new sources which may be necessary 
to replace or supplement them. Such questions are obviously beyond the province 
of any arbitrator.’ 


No such inquiry, I need hardly observe, has yet been made, or 
rather, none has been made public. 
The report continues : 


The companies will no doubt desire, as they did in 1880, that London should 
buy them on the footing of their present dividends, or of their present Stock Ex- 
change value, without reference to their future liabilities, and especially without 
reference to the question of a new supply. But to do this would be to make 
London ratepayers pay the companies as if their present supply were inexhaustible 
and unimpeachable ; and then in all probability to make the same ratepayers pay 
enormous additional amounts for supplementing that supply. It is no exaggeration 
to say that London might in this manner be made to pay from thirty to forty 
millions in purchasing the undertakings of the companies, and might then find 
itself obliged to spend from ten to twenty millions more in providing a new supply. 
This would in all probubility be the result of an obligatory immediate purchase on 
arbitration terms, and such a purchese must therefore be resisted at all hazards. 


Consequently, the Committee recommended and the Council agreed ; 


1. That the Council, whilst expressing its readiness, so far as its legal powers enable 
it to do so, to undertake the duties and obligations mentioned in the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 
and 5th recommendations in paragraph 5 of the Report of the Select Committee, js 
unable to accept the condition contained in the 3rd recommendation, that the 
Council, if constituted the water authority, should be required to purchase the 
undertakings of the eight water companies ‘by agreement, or, fuiling agreement, 
by arbitration, within a fixed period.’ 


1 Report by Lord Farrer, Chairman of the Water Committee of the London 
County Council, October 1891. 
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But this proposal which the Committee recommended and the Council 
agreed should in 1891 ‘be resisted at all hazards,’ is that of the 
Water Bills now before Parliament. 

The Water Committee further recommended and the Council 
agreed : 

4. That, in order to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on this last question, it 
is essential, before any terms of purchase can be considered, that the liabilities to 


capital expenditure for new or supplementary sources of supply in the immediate 
future should be authoritatively ascertained. 















This, however, has not been done, and when proposed was 
strenuously resisted by the whole of the Progressives. 

But what was the policy of the Progressive majority on the late 
Council? We used to be told that they represented an overwhelming 
majority of the citizens of the Metropolis, but that was not the fact. 
The Progressive majority at the last election for the whole of London 
was 30,000 out of 560,000 voters. Moreover, there were six seats 
not contested by the Progressives, and, if they allowed the Moderate 
majority of 2,500 in each, it would reduce the Progressive majority 
on the whole to 15,000 only. That could hardly be called an over- 
whelming majority. Moreover, in the recent election the Moderates 
had a majority of the votes, though the Progressives still hold a 
majority on the Council. I will not, however, dwell upon this ; it is 
sufficient for my purpose to prove that there is no ‘ overwhelming 
majority ’ on the side of purchase. 

I have already shown that, in the opinion of Mr. Harrison and 
Lord Farrer, and their respective Committees and of the Council in 
1891, the present proposals ‘ ought to be resisted at all hazards.’ 

But the late Council itself was not consistent. Of course, the 
arbitrators, in considering their decision, must consider the present 
profits and dividends. Now, some of the water companies have Bills 
before Parliament for additional works, and these have been opposed 
by the London Council. In their petitions the London’ County 
Council say that, in their opinion, 
































The dividends paid would be found not to be justified if the accounts of the 
Company were properly investigated and proper allowance made in respect of 
depreciation of capital and superseded works, and that any such profits must undergo ' 
considerable reductions in consequence of the additional expenditure and liabilities 
in which, according to the Report of the Royal Commission and the opinion of your 
petitioners, the Company must be involved in the future. 


With those facts before us, is it prudent or judicious to enter into 
the question of purchase? But, even supposing that purchase could 
be effected at a fair price, and that the Council could carry out the 
work economically—which I very much doubt—would it be wise for 
the County Council to undertake the responsibility ? They are already 
overwhelmed with work, and it is, I maintain, very unwise to impose 
on them, in addition, the enormous responsibility of the management 
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of the water supply of the Metropolis. Moreover, at present the 
County Council exercises some check over the water companies, but 
if it became the water authority, who would check the Council ? 
But, putting that point aside, there is the consideration of the 
addition to our rates which purchase would involve. It must be 
remembered that the County Council are under an obligation to pay 
off their loans in sixty years. The water companies are under no 
such obligation. If the Council buys up the companies, the present 
ratepayers would not only have to pay for the water, but for the 
redemption of stock, and this payment of 35,000,000/. in sixty years 
would mean an addition to the water-rate of 4d. in the pound. 
Moreover, an additional water supply, which the County Council 
believed was absolutely necessary, from a distance would involve an 
increased expenditure of at least twenty millions. Under present 
circumstances that expense, if necessary and undertaken, would fall 
on the companies, but if the bills of the Council pass, it would fall 
on the ratepayers, involving another large increase in the rate. 

But this is not merely a question for London, it affects the Home 
Counties also; indeed, it affects them more, because they are 
doubly interested. They not only contain a large part of the popu- 
lation supplied, but they also supply a great deal of the water. The 
following table gives the —_ 


Inside Outside 
the County the County 


| Total 
} of London of London 
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water companies . | i miles oa sq. miles 121 | sq. miles 393} 
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| 
| 
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One fact moreover, says Lord Farrer, in the Report from which 
I have already quoted, 


elicited and illustrated by the recent proceedings, is the great and growing impor- 
tance, positive and comparative, of what may be called the exterior ring of the 
metropolitan population. The population of the outside circle of the metropolitan 
area itself is growing faster than that of the centre; and the population of the 
suburban districts outside that area is growing in a still larger proportion. These 
populations are, to a great extent, within the areas of supply of the present London 
water companies ; most of them have municipal organisations of their own ; their 
demand for water is increasing; and the experience of last Session shows that 
some of them, at any rate, will demand, with much reason, the management of 
their own water supplies. It also shows that they will urge, probably with success, 
claims to have the water procured within their own areas applied in the first 
instance to the wants of their own populations, and will resist attempts, either by 
the water companies or by the proposed Joint Committee, if it should become the 
owner of the undertakings of the companies, to divert the local water supplies for 
the purpose of supplementing the wants of London. Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
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Middlesex, and Surrey—not to mention more distant counties, such as Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire—will not passively allow their springs and streams 
to be exhausted, or their wells to be lowered, in order that the present companies 
or their successors may supplement the present supply of water from the Thames 
and the Lea by an extended system of pumping from the chalk and the green- 
sand outside London. 


Now when I brought forward my amendment in opposition to the 
motion for the second reading of the first of the London County 
Council’s Water Bills, I was supported not only by a large majority 
of the London members, but by every representative of the Home 
Counties, with, I believe, one exception, and it is understood that 
they will unanimously oppose the proposal to hand over the water 
supply of their districts to the London County Council. 

We are often told that the tendency of public opinion is in favour 
of placing the water supply in the hands ‘of the London County 
Council. I very much doubt this. The purchase is recommended 
by its advocates on the plea that it would leave a large profit to go 
in relief of rates. That, of course, is a tempting proposal, but I 
have shown that it rests on no solid ground, and that the inevitable 
effect would be the very reverse. Let us take, however, those who 
have really studied the question. Lord Farrer, for instance, in his 
evidence before the Labour Commission, said that : 


The action of the London County Council on the Labour question had caused 
many to doubt the wisdom of transferring to it public undertakings, and it con- 
siderably damped his own ardour with regard to the water supply, so that he was 
almost inclined to think with Sir John Lubbock that the water should remain in 
the hands of the companies, 


An opinion of that kind, coming from so high an authority, must 
have great weight. Mr. Burdett, in his great standard work on Stocks 
and Shares, referring to Lord Farrer’s evidence, says : 

This evidence indicates a change in public opinion, which now seems to be 
settling down to the support of the policy of leaving the water supply in the hands 
of existing companies. 

There is certainly much force in Lord Farrer’s reference to Labour. 
It is very undesirable on several grounds that the governing body of 
the Metropolis should be a gigantic employer of labour. It might 
well become a question whether the Council would control the staff, 
or the staff would control the Council. It would be a considerable 
step towards the ‘ Tammanification’ of London. 

One argument often used is that London should buy up its water 
companies because other large cities have done so. The trading 
experiences of other cities are not very encouraging ; but that is a 
subject too vast to be discussed here. I will only say that analogies 
are often delusive. The cases are very different. 

For instance, one strong reason often given is that it is desirable 
to place the water supply in the hands of the municipality, so that 
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one body should have complete control of the streets. But this 
argument does not apply to London, because the streets are not 
managed by the London County Council, but by the Vestries. 

The main difference, however, between London and other cities 
lies in the financial position of the water companies. Water, like 
gold, may be bought too dear. 

This brings me to the alternative policy which I venture to 
suggest to the people of London and of the Home Counties. 

The water companies, with, perhaps, one exception, are limited 
to a dividend of 10 per cent., and they are bound to apply any 
additional profit in reducing the price of the water. At present four 
of the companies are able to pay the maximum dividend; of the 
remaining four, one is paying 94 per cent., one 8} per cent., one 8 
per cent., and one 6 per cent. Thus in the case of seven of the 
companies but for one consideration any increase in their profits must 
go in the reduction of the price of water; while, if there should be a 
loss, it would fall upon the shareholders. We must, however, take 
into consideration that the companies claim the right to make up their 
back dividends to 10 per cent., though there is some doubt about this. 
At any rate the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Committee suggested 
that that right should, as in the case of the gas companies, be 
limited to six years, and that suggestion seems reasonable. The 
section in the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860 is as follows: ‘ but it 
shall not be lawful for any gas company by the application of any 
of their profits or funds to make up to the prescribed rate, or the 
rate of ten pounds per centum per annum, where no such rate shall 
be prescribed, any dividend which shall have been payable more than 
six years previously.’ If the question is settled on this basis, it 
would also be necessary that two or three directors should be placed 
on each Board to protect the public interest—one, say, by the 
Government, one by the London County Council, and, in the case of 
those companies that supply outside districts, one by the County 
Council or District Council of those districts. Under this arrange- 
ment the ratepayers would obtain all the benefit of the water supply, 
while any loss would fall on the companies, And yet Londoners are 
asked to surrender this position and to enter into this gigantic 
speculation. If we do so and the undertaking succeeds, the rate- 
payers would gain no more than we should under the plan now pro- 
posed ; but, on the other hand, if it went badly, they would be involved 
in the loss. The arrangement I venture to suggest is therefore 
certainly the best for the ratepayers, but it would also be advan- 
tageous to the companies themselves. It would save the present 
endless expense of litigation to which they are now put, and it would 
give them a security for their dividend which would be a recompense 
for any sacrifice of possible future profit. 

I am not, however, writing in the interests of, nor am I a director 
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or even a shareholder in, the London water companies. My interests 
are those of the people of London and of the Home Counties, and I 
would sum up as follows : 

1. In the case of the Southwark and Vauxhall, which is only pay- 
ing 6 per cent., and if necessary the New River Company, an equitable 
arrangement as to maximum dividend should be made. 

2. The other six companies are at, or close to, their maximum 
dividend. 

3. The right, or supposed right, to make up back dividends 
should, in accordance with the recommendation of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
Committee, be treated as was done in the case of the gas companies. 

4. On the Board of each company, and to protect the interests 
of the public, one director should be nominated by the Government, 
one by the London County Council, and one to represent any outside 
county supplied by the company. 

By this plan the shareholders in the companies would escape 
litigation and gain security; on the other hand the public would be 
spared from the immense outlay which may be necessary to secure an 
additional supply ; they would avoid taking a gigantic risk ; while, if 
the profits should increase, the balance would have to be applied in 
reduction of our water-rate. 


JOHN LUBBOCK. 





THE ‘DIATESSARON’ OF TATIAN 


Ir is a curious fact that, in the great critical conflict regarding the 
date of our canonical Gospels which has so long proceeded, the two 
writers of the second century, who have perhaps occupied the most 
conspicuous place—Marcion and Tatian—should both have been arch- 
heretics. Marcion was denounced by the Fathers for laying violent 
hands on a form of the third Synoptic, but his act has proved the 
earliest evidence we possess for the existence of Luke. Tatian is 
said to have made a Harmony of the four Gospels, and the Diatessaron, 
destroyed by Theodoret as mischievous, is now claimed by Apologists 
as the earliest witness for the existence at least of the fourth Gospel. 
Until recently, the argument has mainly turned upon the inference 
drawn from the name Diatessaron given to this Harmony, that, if 
based upon four Gospels, these could be no other than those which 
have been accepted by the Church; an inference which has been 
steadily rejected by a majority of the greatest independent critics, 
beginning with Baur, who affirmed that in no case could the fourth 
Gospel have formed part of the Diatessaron. 

A new phase of the debate has now been entered upon by the 
discovery of two important works. The first of these is the Armenian 
translation of a commentary said to be that which Ephraem Syrus 
wrote upon the Diatessaron of Tatian, of which a Latin version was 
published by Mosinger in 1876, but which did not attract much 
attention till some years later. The second is an Arabic version of a 
Syriac Harmony affirmed to be the Diatessaron of Tatian itself, pub- 
lished with a Latin translation of the text by Ciasca in 1888. Dr. 
Lightfoot was not acquainted with the former when he wrote his 
essay on Tatian in 1877, and he could only refer to it, and to the 
subsequently published work of Ciasca, in a note which he added to 
the essay in 1889. Without seriously examining these works, Dr. 
Lightfoot’s note merely assumed that they proved the ‘ ecclesiastical 
theory’ to be ‘ unquestionably true,’ and the writers who, at that time 
and since, have taken up the subject have seemed almost too jubilant 
over the discovery, and too elated by supposed success to scrutinise 
the evidence for these two works very closely, or fairly to estimate 
their value, supposing them to be genuine, as testimony for the 
fourth Gospel. I propose as briefly and simply as possible to review 
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the whole argument, and to endeavour to state the case with fairness 
and precision. 

We know little of Tatian himself beyond what he tells us in his 
spirited and sarcastic Oration to the Greeks. He was born in the 
land of the Assyrians, and, beginning his career as a Sophist, he 
travelled through many lands, acquiring wide culture, and finally 
came to Rome, where he became a disciple of Justin Martyr. His 
Address to the Greeks displays a fearless and independent spirit, and 
it is impossible not to admire the coolness and courage with which 
he lashes their follies and vices, and proves the sincerity of his decla- 
ration that he despises death. Meeting with certain ‘barbaric 
writings,’ as the Athenians would call them, but which he describes 
as too old to be compared with the opinions of the Greeks, and 
too divine to be compared with their errors, he was led to abandon 
paganism and adopt the religion which they considered mere ‘ barbaric 
philosophy.’ The Address to the Greeks was written after the death 
of Justin, for in it he speaks of that event,' and boldly denounces 
Crescens, the cynic, who had not only endeavoured to put his master 
to death but also himself. Tatian numbered amongst his disciples 
in Rome Rhodon,’? who afterwards wrote a work against Marcion, and 
is said to have promised to refute some heretical book of Tatian’s, 
and also probably the still more distinguished Clement of Alexandria.* 
No suspicion has been expressed as to his orthodoxy during the life- 
time of Justin, but at some subsequent period his views became ex- 
tremely ascetic and, leaving the Church, he lapsed into heresy, and 
is said to have founded the sect of the Encratites,* denouncing mar- 
riage, and enjoining total abstinence from animal food. Irenus 
adds that the Encratites deny the salvation of our first parents, all of 
which blasphemy Tatian was the first to teach.° 

Before proceeding further, we must consider the date which must 
be assigned to Tatian’s literary career. According to Eusebius, Justin 
suffered martyrdom A.D. 165,° and the generally received theory is 
that his death may be set about a.p. 163-165. Tatian’s literary 
activity seems to have begun after his master’s death, ‘ and after this 
we have to allow for his own career, first as an orthodox Christian 
and then as a heretic.’’ It is argued by some that Tatian was no 
longer living when Irenzus wrote of him in the first book of his 
great work, which, it is said, must be dated between a.p. 178-190 ; but 
this is far from certain, and the expressions used by no means neces- 
sarily convey such an inference. Nor does the mention of the 
‘Assyrian’ by the Alexandrian Clement as one of his teachers,* in 
the first book of the Stromateis, written not earlier than a.p. 195, 


' C, xix. 2 Eusebius, H. Z. v. 13. 
* Strom. i. 1, 11. ‘ Eusebius, H. Z. iv. 28, 
* Tbid.; Trenzus, i. 28, 1. ® H. E.iv.16; Chron. Pasch. 


* Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 274. § Strom. i. 1, 11. 
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throw much light upon the date, nor indeed the fact of Rhodon 
having been one of his disciples. The Address to the Greeks, the 
only one of Tatian’s works which has been preserved, was written, as 
has already been said, after the death of Justin, and is generally 
dated about a.D. 170-175. This work was certainly written before 
he had adopted the heretical views which led to his separation from 
the Church, so that, at least, the date assigned to this composition is 
some slight indication of the phases of his career. If, therefore, we 
assume even A.D. 170 as the date of the Address, the Diatessaron, 
which was condemned and destroyed as heretical, must at least. be 
assigned to a still later period. Dr. Lightfoot who, without arguing 
the point, thought the date a.p. 170-175 ‘ probably some years too 
late’ for the Address,® assigns the Diatessaron to a.p. 170,'° but 
unless good reasons can be given for dating the Address earlier 
than A.D. 170-175, and these have not been forthcoming, it is un- 
questionable that the Diatessaron must have been compiled at a 
later date. The Address is completely orthodox, and no one who has 
attacked Tatian’s later views has, apparently, been able to discover 
even an heretical tendency in its vigorous arguments. Some years 
must, therefore, reasonably be allowed to elapse before Tatian’s opinions 
changed and led him to arrange a Harmony of Gospels in accordance 
with them. Probably the date assigned to it should not be earlier 
than A.D. 175-180,'' and the later part of this term may be con- 
sidered the more reasonable. We have no information whatever as 
to the date of Tatian’s death. 

If we examine contemporary writings, or such extracts as have 
come down to us, for information regarding the works of Tatian, 
we meet with references to several of his compositions. His pupil 
Rhodon, as quoted by Eusebius, promises to write a work in answer 
to one by Tatian in which he professes to explain certain obscuri- 
ties in the sacred writings.'? Irenzus denounces some of his 
heretical views in no measured terms.'® His disciple Clement 
of Alexandria refers to his treatise On Perfection according to the 
Saviour," and likewise attacks his peculiar opinions, but makes, at 
the same time, copious use of his Address to the Greeks. The author 
of the work against the heresy of Artemon, quoted by Eusebius, cites 
Tatian as an Apologist along with men like Justin and Clement, 
and as maintaining the divinity of Christ." Tertullian,'® Hippolytus,'’ 
and Origen,'* refer to him and combat his opinions. None of these 
writers, however, makes any mention of a Harmony of Gospels in 
connection with Tatian, nor does any writer prior to Eusebius. 

The first time, then, that we hear anything whatever of a Harmony 


* Essays, 275. © The Fourth Gospel, 1892, p. 132. 

"' Zahn dates it soon after A.D. 172. Forschungen, p. 290 f. 

‘2 A. Ev. 13. 13 Adv, Har. i. 28, 1; iii. 23, 8. ™ Strom. iii. 12, 80 f. 
8 FT. E, v. 28. % De Jejun. 15. 

" Philosoph. viii. 4,16; x. 18. 8 C. Cels, i. 16, &e, 
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of Gospels ascribed to Tatian, or meet with any trace of such a work. 
is in the mention of it by Eusebius, writing some century and a half 
after the Harmony is supposed to have been composed. Eusebius. 
says in the well-known passage: ‘ Tatian, however, their former chief, 
having put together a certain amalgamation and collection, I know 
not how, of the Gospels, named this the Diatessaron, which even now 
is current with some.’'? Beyond the mere statement that Tatian 
made some kind of Harmony of Gospels which was called Diatessaron, 
nothing could be less explicit than this passage. It seems to be 
based upon mere hearsay, and the expression ‘ I know not how’ (ov. 
oi’ Smws) does not indicate any personal acquaintance with the 
composition to which Eusebius refers. Dr. Lightfoot argues, on the 
contrary, that, ‘so far from implying that Eusebius had no personal 
knowledge of the work, it’ (the expression) ‘is constantly used by 
writers in speaking of books where they are perfectly acquainted with 
the contents, but do not understand the principles or do not approve 
the method. In idiomatic English it signifies ‘“ I cannot think what 
he was about,” and is equivalent to “‘ unaccountably,” “ absurdly,” so 
that, if anything, it implies knowledge rather than ignorance of the 
contents.’*° Dr. Lightfoot gives references to a number of examples 
of its use in the treatise of Origen against Celsus, but when examined 
they do not in the least prove his point. It is quite true that ov« 
oi8’ Strws is frequently used to express partial, as well as complete, 
ignorance ; ignorance of something in a book, as well as absence of 
acquaintance with a book itself; but it always indicates ignorance, 
real or assumed. If we look at the passage in Eusebius itself, there 
is nothing whatever to indicate that the words are intended to express. 
anything but imperfect knowledge, or that Eusebius wished to 
indicate disapproval of such a work. In his Epistle to Carpianus, 
Eusebius writes of a similar Harmony of Gospels by Ammonius not 
only without censure but with approval. If his purpose had been to 
condemn the Diatessaron, he would have said more than this. As it 
is, he has chronicled the existence of the work without a detail 
evincing acquaintance with it, but, on the contrary, with a distinct 
expression of ignorance. The best critics on both sides, amongst 
whom may be mentioned Credner, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Reuss, 
Scholten, Zahn and others, are agreed in inferring that Eusebius had 
no personal acquaintance with the Diatessaron. 

It must be admitted that the words of Eusebius give a very 
scant account of a work of which not a trace has been found in the 
extant literature of a hundred and fifty years after its supposed com- 
position. Not only are we not told anything of the peculiarities or 
arrangement of its contents, but we are left in total ignorance even of 

® ‘O pévro ye xpérepos aitay apynyds 6 Tariavds auvdperdy tia Kal cuvaywyhy, odie 


ol8’ Sxws, Tay ebayyeAlwy cuvGels, Td 51a Tecodpwy TovTo mpotwvduacey & Kal wapd Tio 
eicérs viv pépera.—H. L. iv. 29. » Essays, p. 278. 
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the language in which it was written, and we shall presently see that 
this is a question of some difficulty. This absence of information is 
particularly to be regretted in the case of such a work as a Harmony 
of the Gospels which, in all probability, bore no author’s name, and 
the identification of which inevitably became more difficult as time 
went on. Continuing our search for information regarding it, we 
find the rapidly increasing Christian literature a complete blank so 
far as any Harmony of Gospels by Tatian is concerned. We have 
mentioned, incidentally, that, in his Epistle to Carpianus, Eusebius 
refers to a similar Harmony of Gospels by Ammonius. No writer 
mentions the Diatessaron again until we come to Epiphanius, writing 
about the end of the fourth century, or some two hundred years 
after its compilation. He makes the following remarkable statement : 
‘It is said that the Diatessaron Gospel owes its origin to him (Tatian), 
which some call the Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ *! 

It is almost universally agreed that Epiphanius, the second writer 
who refers to the Diatessaron, had as little personal knowledge of the 
work as the first (Eusebius), but several important points are to be 
deduced from the report which he chronicles. In the first place, it 
is quite clear that, as has been suggested above, the name of Tatian 
was not attached to the Diatessaron. Had it been so, the expression 
‘it is said’ could not have been used. By the time of Epiphanius 
the connection of Tatian with his Harmony had already become 
merely conjectural. How is the fact that some called it the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews to be explained? It is unnecessary to press 
the possibility that what had been understood to be Tatian’s Diates- 
savon was nothing but the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which, 
from having matter common to our Gospels, was mistaken for a 
Harmony. The Gospel according to the Hebrews was, we know, used 
by the Encratites, the sect founded by Tatian, and at least nothing 
can be more probable than the hypothesis that, in a Harmony compiled 
after he had separated himself from the Church, he must have made 
use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, to which his followers 
were attached. Two facts which we know should be borne in mind 
in connection with this confusion, if confusion it be, of the Diatessaron 
with the Gospel according to the Hebrews, that this Gospel was con- 
structed on the lines of our first Synoptic, and that it omitted the 
genealogies, both of which peculiarities are said to be characteristic 
of the Diatessaron. This will be further illustrated as we proceed. 

More than half a century passes before we meet with any fresh 
mention of Tatian’s work, and then we come to a more detailed 
statement regarding it than we have yet discovered. Writing about 
A.D. 453, Theodoret gives the following account of what took place 
in his diocese : 

2 Aéyeras Bt 7d Bik Tecodpwy ebayyéAov bm’ abrod yeyevic0a, Seep Kara ‘EBpalous 
twts xadovot.—Hear. 46, 1. 
Vor, XXXVII—No., 218 : b & ¢ 
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He [Tatian] composed the Gospel which is called Diatessaron, cutting out the 
genealogies and such other passages as show the Lord to have been born of the 
seed of David after the flesh, This work was in use not only among persons 
belonging to his sect, but also among those who follow the apostolic doctrine, as 
they did not perceive the mischief of the composition, but used the book in all 
simplicity on account of its brevity. And I myself found more than two hundred 
such copies held in respect in the churches in our parts. All these I collected and 
put away, and I replaced them by the Gospels of the Four Evangelists.** 

It will be observed that Theodoret does not say that the Gospe) 
of Tatian was a Harmony of four Gospels, but merely that it was 
‘ called Diatessaron,’ and it is difficult to suppose that, if it merely 
omitted ‘the genealogies and such other passages as show the Lord 
to have been born of the seed of David after the flesh,’ a bishop, even 
in the fifth century, could confiscate two hundred copies of a book 
when books were so scarce and precious. What could be expected 
from a Harmony of Gospels but omission of some matter contained 
in them? One is tempted to think that when Theodoret speaks of 
‘the mischief of the composition,’ he had in his mind more than 
these omissions, though he does not enter into full detail. In any 
case, the omissions specified are all that is added to our knowledge 
of the Diatessaron by the statement of Theodoret. 

It may be well to refer here to an apocryphal Syriac work, called 
the Doctrine of Addai, giving a copy of correspondence alleged to 
have taken place between ‘the Lord Jesus Christ and Abgar, King of 
Edessa.’ A very early date is assigned to it by many, but Dr. Light- 
foot ‘cannot place it much earlier than the middle of the third 
century,’ * and it might safely be set much later. In this little 
work an account is given of the Church at Edessa, and it is 
said that the people assembled for prayer and to hear read, along 
with the Old Testament, ‘the New of the Diatessaron.’™ This 
might well be explained as a mere reading of four Gospels, but there 
are certain reasons for believing that it really means a Harmony. 
Zahn has quoted the following rule from the Canons of Rabbula, 
Bishop of Edessa (a.D. 412-435) : ‘ Let the presbyters and deacons 
have a care that in all the churches there be provided and read a 
copy of the distinct Gospel.’ This ‘ distinct’ Gospel is understood 
to be opposed to the Harmony of four Gospels, and light is thrown 
upon the point by the fact that, in the Syriac Gospels of Cureton, 
the first Gospel is described as the ‘ Distinct Gospel of Matthew,’ 
meaning, probably, the Gospel in a separate form. Taking this with 
the statement of Theodoret, it is probable that the Diatessaron re- 
ferred to was that which he confiscated in his diocese. Be this as it 
may, however, it is clear that, beyond the fact that the Diatessaron 
was read, we have no further information from the Doctrine of Addat 
as to the contents of the Diatessaron, the particular Gospels from 
which it was compiled, their reputed authors, or even the name of 
the person who prepared the Harmony. 

#2 Theodoret, De Fab. Her. 2 Essays, p. 27% * Phillips, Doctr. Add. c. 35. 
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The next reference to the Diatessaron which has to be considered 
comes from Victor of Capua, about the middle of the sixth century. 
Victor met with a Harmony entitled Diatessaron, which, as we have 
already shown to be naturally the case with all such compilations, 
was anonymous, and he consequently endeavoured to discover a 
probable author for it. He went to Eusebius for information, and in 
his Ecclesiastical History he found the mention of a Diatessaron 
attributed to Tatian, which has been quoted above, and in his Epistle 
to Carpianus, prefixed to the Canons, he met with the account of 
another ascribed to Ammonius. The description of the Diatessaron 
of Ammonius of Alexandria given by Eusebius may now be quoted: 
‘He placed by the side of the Gospel according to Matthew the 
corresponding passages of the other Evangelists, so that, as a neces- 
sary result, the sequence in the three was destroyed so far as regards 
the order of reading.’* Victor, however, read the passage of Euse- 
bius with a singular variation from that which we have, and cites 
him as saying that the Gospel which Tatian eomposed out of four 
was entitled Diapente, or ‘ by five.’** Whether the copy of Eusebius 
before him had this reading, or whether he corrected Eusebius from 
the contents or from the title of his Harmony, cannot now be defi- 
nitely settled; but there is the distinct statement, and it is all the 
more curious since he has just said ‘unum ex quatuor,’ and it is 
therefore difficult to explain the immediate statement of Diapente 
as the title, which contradicts the description, except as a copy of 
something before him which he records. Dr. Lightfoot argues that 
Victor, who knew Greek, can hardly have written Diapente himself, 
and attributes the curious reading to the blundering or officiousness 
of some later scribe.” But to write Diapente for Diatessaron is 
scarcely like a slip of the pen, and the discrepancy between the 
Harmony and the name must have been very striking to render 
probable the theory of officiousness. I will let Dr. Lightfoot’s own 
words state the result of Victor’s investigation: ‘ Assuming that the 
work which he had discovered must be one or other, he decides in 
favour of the latter (Tatian), because it does not give St. Matthew 
continuously and append the passages of the other Evangelists, as 
Eusebius states Ammonius to have done.’** A little later, Dr. Light- 
foot adds : ‘ Thus, Victor gets his information directly from Eusebius, 
whom he repeats. He knows nothing about Tatian’s Diatessaron 
except what Eusebius tells him.’ We have seen that this was 
little enough. Dr. Lightfoot expresses a very decided opinion (which 
he afterwards modifies) that Victor was mistaken in ascribing the 
authorship to Tatian, but the discussion of this point must be reserved 
for a more appropriate place further on. 

23 Eusebius, Op. (ed. Migne), iv. p. 1276. 

26 « Ex historia quoque ejus [#.e. Eusebii] comperi quod Tatianus vir eruditissimus 
et orator illius temporis clarus unum ex quatuor compaginaverit Evangelium cui 
titulum Diapente imposuit.’ 27 Essays, p. 286 f. 28 Thid. p. 286. 
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In seeking for mention of the Diatessaron of Tatian in extant 
literature, we have already had to make wide strides through time, 
but these must now be much increased. In a Glossary of Bar-ali, 
written about the end of the ninth century, we have the next refer- 
ence to the work : ‘ Diastarsun (otherwise Diakutrum): the Gospel 
which is the Diatessaron, made by Tatian, the compiled Gospel. A 
gospel made sense for sense on the sense of the combined four apostolic 
Gospels. It contains neither the natural nor the traditional genealogy 
of our Lord Christ ; and he who made it, namely Tatian, has on this 
account been anathematised.’*® There can be little doubt that Bar- 
ali derives his information from Theodoret, and does not know the 
work himself. 

The next reference is found in the work of Bar-Bahlul, a Syriac 
lexicographer in the latter half of the tenth century. He says: 
‘ Diatessaron, that is to say, the Gospel compiled from the four 
Evangelists.’ And there follows: ‘ This was composed in Alexandria 
by Tatian the Bishop.’ This latter addition is only found in later 
manuscripts, and is not contained in the oldest manuscript of Bar- 
Bahlul’s work, dated a.D. 1214, so that it is now recognised to be an 
interpolation, and only the first short sentence is genuine. The 
whole passage is interesting and instructive as showing the manner 
in which glosses on the margin get into the text. But for the pre- 
‘servation of the older manuscript, the whole would have passed as 
the statement of Bar-Bahlul himself. Even as a gloss, the repre- 
sentation that the Diwtessaron was written at Alexandria is probably 
as inaccurate as the elevation of Tatian to the episcopate. But the 
‘question ever arises, Can we put faith in the accuracy of any state- 
ment made regarding Tatian after the lapse of so many centuries ? 

We have to pass over a long period before we again hear anything 
of the Diatessaron. We receive some information regarding it from 
Dionysius Bar-Salibi, who died a.p. 1207. He wrote a Commentary 
on the Gospels in which there is the following statement : 


Tatian, the disciple of Justin, the philosopher and martyr, selected and patched 
together from the four Gospels and constructed a Gospel, which he called Diates- 
éaron, that is, Miscellanies. On this work Mar Ephraem wrote an exposition ; 
and its commencement was: ‘In the beginning was the Word.’ Elias of Salamia, 
who is also called Aphthonius, constructed a Gospel after the likeness of the 
Diatessaron of Ammonius, mentioned by Eusebius‘in his prologue to the Canons 
which he made for the Gospel. Elias sought for that Diatessaron, and could not 
find it, and, in consequence, constructed this after its likeness. And the said 
Elias finds fault with several things in the Canons of Eusebius; and points out 
errors in them, and rightly. But this copy [work] which Elias composed is not 
often met with.*° 


Ephraem, who is here referred to, is probably the Deacon of 
Edessa who is said to have died about a.D. 373. It is a curious 


® Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syr. i. 869; Zahn, Forsch. i. 98; Harnack, Gesch. 
altchristl. Lit. i. 2 Hilfte, 1893, p. 494. 
* This is the rendering of Dr. Lightfoot, Essays, p. 280. 
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thing that we first hear of such a commentary from Bar-Salibi, a 
thousand years after the composition of the Harmony and some 
eight centuries from the date of the alleged Commentary. Supposing 
the Diatessaron of Tatian to have been the work read at Edessa, 
according to the Doctrine of Addai, of which, however, we have no 
positive evidence, it is likely enough that a commentary might be 
written upon it by a deacon of the place. The mere statement that, 
it began with the words, ‘ In the beginning was the Word,’ does not 
afford much help for identifying the Diatessaron, from the fact. that. 
a dozen other Harmonies might have adopted the same opening, 
which particularly commends itself for the purpose. That in the 
course of the thousand years many Harmonies may have been made 
admits of no doubt, and two at least are mentioned by Bar-Salibi in 
this passage. 

For the moment we must pass on to a statement which Gregory 
Bar-Habreus, who died about a.p. 1286, makes in his Scholia on 
Matthew. 

Eusebius of Ceesarea, seeing the corruptions which Ammonius of Alexandria 
introduced into the Gospel of the Diatessaron, that is Miscellanies, which com- 
menced, ‘In the beginning was the Word,’ and which Mar Ephraem expounded, 


kept the four Gospels in their integrity, but pointed out the agreement of the words 
by Canons written in red.*! 


Here we have an equally distinct statement that Ephraem wrote 
a commentary on the Diatessaron of Ammonius, and that this 
Harmony commenced with the same words. Of course apologists say 
that Bar-Hebrzus was mistaken, and that he has simply misunderstood 
and repeated in an erroneous way the words of Bar-Salibi, or some 
corresponding passage which he had before him.*? But this is a very 
royal way of getting rid of inconvenient evidence, and no sufficient 
reason has yet been shown for accepting without question the state- 
ment of Bar-Salibi, and rejecting with as little the account of Bar- 
Hebreus. The important points to be observed are, first, that the 
Diatessaron of Ammonius commenced with ‘In the beginning was 
the Word,’ and second, that Ephraem wrote a commentary upon this 
Diatessaron of Ammonius. This will have to be clearly borne in 
mind when we have to examine the claims of the discovered Dia- 
tessaron and Commentary. With regard to the commencing words 
of the Diatessaron of Ammonius, the statement of Gregory Bar- 
Hebreeus is really not opposed to any evidence with which we have 
met. Bar-Salibi supposes that a commentary which Ephraem is said 
to have written upon a Diatessaron, the commencing words of which 
were ‘In the beginning was the Word,’ was written upon the 
Harmony of Tatian ; Bar-Hebrzeus supposes that it was the Harmony 
of Ammonius. There is really about as much, or as little, reason for 


3} Assemani, Bibl. Orient. i. 57. 
® Lightfoot, Zssays, p. 281, n. i.; Harris, Jc. p. 15. 
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believing the statement of the oneas of the other. In all probability 
neither the one nor the other knew anything of the Diatessaron 
apart from the Commentary, and it is by no means certain that they 
even knew that, except as a matter of literary intelligence. They 
certainly do not say that they do. ‘Bar-Salibi, says Mr. Rendel 
Harris, ‘ knew little of the Diatessaron of Ammonius, and we hardly 
know more.’ ** Bar-Hebrseus professes to know a good deal. Of their 
comparative means of forming an opinion we, in fact, know nothing, 
and if we set the conflicting statements aside, all that remains of 
agreement between the two witnesses is that Ephraem wrote a 
commentary upon some Diatessaron. 

Another writer at the beginning of the fourteenth century must 
now give evidence. It is Ebed-Jesu, who wrote a Harmony of 
Gospels on the model of one already existing. He says: 

Tatian, a certain philosopher, when he had understood intellectually the sense 
of the Evangelists, and had fixed in his mind the scope of their divine writing, 
collected from the four of them one admirable Gospel, which he called Diatessaron, 


in which, while carefully following the right order of the Saviour’s words and 
deeds, he did not add a single expression of his own.** 


There can be little doubt that, by this time, the text of any ancient 
Harmony had been corrected according to the later orthodox views of 
the Church, as we shall presently show is the case with those which 
have been preserved to us. A few lines ascribed to the same writer 
have been added by Assemani, which must be quoted : 


A Gospel was compiled by Ammonius, an Alexandrian, who is also called 
Tatian, and he named it Diatessaron.* 


Taking the two passages as they stand, it is clear that the writer 
supposes Tatian and Ammonius to be one and the same person. 
Was he himself personally acquainted with the Harmony of which he 
speaks? and was it the Harmony of Tatian or of Ammonius? We 
have no means of answering these questions, but certainly the terms 
in which he speaks of the work are far from suggesting that he 
describes an heretical work supposed to be sneered at by Eusebius and 
suppressed as mischievous by Theodoret. The fact probably is that 
if Ebed-Jesu really had met with any Harmony of Gospels he could 
not have identified it with the slightest certainty, but would merely 
suppose it to be the Diatessaron of Tatian or Ammonius of which he 
found mention in writings of the Fathers. 

So little is known of the Diatessaron of Tatian that there is no 
certainty as to the language in which it was composed. Zahn and 

33 Harris, l.c. p. 15. 

'* *Tatianus quidam philosophus cum evangelistarum loquentium sensum suo 
intellectu cepisset, et scopum scriptionis illorum divine in mente sua fixisset, unum 
ex quatuor illis admirabile collegit evangelium, quod et Diatessaron nominavit, in 
quo cum cautissime seriem rectam eorum, que a Salvatore dicta ac gesta fuere, 
servasset, ne unam quidem dictionem e suo addidit.’—Mai, Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. 
x. 191. 

% Assemani, Bibl. Orient. iii. 12. 
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the great majority of modern critics are of opinion that the original 
was written in Syriac, and Harnack almost stands alone in maintain- 
ing a Greek original. His statement of the case is as follows: ‘ It 
was written by Tatian in Greek, not in Syriac as Zahn has tried to 
make out ; this is shown—(1) by the title, it being known even among 
the Syrians as Diatessaron ; (2) by a few Greek fragments which still 
survive ; (3) by the Latin redaction which it received in the sixth 
century ; (4) by its rejection in the Muratorian fragment—for that 
the word “m-tia-i,” carelessly corrected by the transcriber, stood 
originally “ tatiani,” may be regarded as certain.’ * 

It seems to me, for various strong reasons, that Harnack is right 
in asserting a Greek original. It is true in regard to (1) that works 
can be named having a title in a different language from the text 
itself, but there is no reason for thinking that this was the case in 
the present instance. Tatian wrote his Address to the Greeks, and all 
the other works of which we have heard, in Greek. He is not said 
by any one to have prepared the Harmony for special people, requiring 
the use of Syriac. The Gospels which he employed to compile the 
Harmony must have lain before him in Greek, and to suppose that 
he actually proceeded to translate the Greek Gospels into Syriac, for 
the purpose of making the Harmony, is to assume an object on 
Tatian’s part of which there does not exist a single indication in any 
account we have of him. Although Eusebius did not know much of the 
Diatessaron, he is likely to have mentioned the fact if he had heard, or 
knew, that this Harmony with a Greek name was written in Syriac, but 
of this he does not giveahint. The natural course would of course be 
for Tatian to make his Harmony in the language of his Gospels, even if 
he intended to translate it afterwards. There is not much weight to be 
attached to (2)* and (3), I think, because there is no sufficient evi- 
dence to show that the Greek fragments really formed part of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, or that Victor of Capua’s Latin translation was a version 
of it and not of the Diatessaron of Ammonius. The argument (4), 
based on the unintelligible word in the Muratorian Canon, can 
scarcely go beyond conjecture, and must therefore remain in the 
stage of mere opinion. 

We now come to comparatively recent times. The Armenian 
monks of St. Lazaro published in 1834 four volumes of translations 
into Armenian of works of Ephraem Syrus, which contained a com- 
mentary upon a Harmony of the Gospels beginning apparently with 
the passage Johni. 1. Aucher, the editor of Ephraem, made a Latin 
translation of the Commentary in 1841, which, being amended by 
Professor Mésinger, was published in 1876.% This is said to be the 
Commentary which Ephraem is reported to have written upon the 

%° Encyclopedia Brit. 1888, article on ‘ Tatian.’ 
%” Some Greek fragments exist in Codd. Vat. Gr. 663, 733, 1190. Assemani, Bibl. 
Orient. i. 157. 


% Evangelii concordantis Expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo Doctore Syro, Venet- 
4876. 
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Diatessaron of Tatian, about a.p. 375. The editors state their opinion 
that the,Armenian was written about the fifth century, and that it is 
a translation from the Syriac. The Armenian version attributes the 
Commentary to Ephraem, and I do not propose to enter upon any 
argument here as to the correctness of that ascription. One thing 
is certain: that the text of the Harmony has undergone such 
manipulation in the course of its transfer from Greek into Syriac and 
from Syriac into Armenian, not to add from Armenian into Latin, 
that it no longer really represents the original. Zahn long ago 
pointed out that the Commentary is evidently based upon exegetical 
lectures, delivered probably to theological classes, perhaps the subse- 
quent record of a student.*® Ephraem, moreover, or the writer 
of the Commentary, whoever he may be, never himself calls the work 
upon which he is commenting the Diatessaron, but sometimes 
Scriptura, and occasionally Evangelium.” There is, in fact, nothing 
whatever, apart from the tradition of Bar-Salibi and the note of the 
translator, to indicate that this isa commentary upon the Diatessaron 
of Tatian. The order is not always the same in the passages selected 
for comment as that of the Harmony of Victor, or the Arabic Diates- 
saron, and the texts of all have been so manipulated that, of course, 
no weight is attached to them. 

We may now conveniently return to the Latin Harmony of 
Victor of Capua. It will be remembered that he was completely in 
doubt as to the authorship of the compilation which had come in his 
way, and as to whether he should ascribe it to Ammonius or to Tatian. 
Finally, upon mere conjecture, he decided in favour of Tatian. Re- 
garding this Dr. Hemphill writes : 

Victor of Capua himself is an important witness ; for he was skilled in both 
Greek and Latin, and was a man of considerable eminence as a scholar and con- 
troversialist. And his solitary reason for attributing his discovery to Tatian is that 
he found one passage in Eusebius which spoke of Tatian having compiled a patch- 
work Gospel, which he judged to be the same, substantially, as that which 
accidentally came into his hands. Not one other allusion to Tatian’s work does 
Victor mention; and the conclusion is that, but for the statement of Euse- 
bius, he would have remained perfectly ignorant that such a work had ever 
existed, . . . The Latin Harmony, as it now exists in the Codex Fuldensis, repre- 
sents not the Harmony as it was found by Victor, but the Harmony as it was 
modified and edited under his direction. The index, which somehow escaped 
revision, does not in all cases agree with the body of the Codex, from which we 
gather that the latter may have been to some extent changed in order, and inter- 


polated as in the case of the genealogies; while the text which Victor found has 
been changed piece by piece into the Vulgate of St. Jerome.*! 


Victor, making perfectly free use of the Latin Harmony which hehad 
found, and altering it to suit his orthodox views, had it transcribed, 
and his fine manuscript has come down to us in the Codex Fuldensis, 
which is admitted to be almost the best authority for the text of the 


%® Forsch. p. 51; Resch, Aussercan. Paralleltexte, p. 43. 
Zahn, l.c. p. 57. “ Hemphill, The Diatessaron of Tatian, pp. xi, xxiv. f. 
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Vulgate version of the Gospels. It is no authority whatever for the 
text of Tatian’s Diatessaron, with which, in the first place, it cannot 
be identified, and to which, if it could, it no longer bears any likeness. 

It must be apparent that the theory that the original of this 
Harmony, which was done into Latin, was that of Tatian and not the 
Diatessaron of Ammonius or some one else who may have compiled a 
Diatessaron in the course of the four centuries between Tatian and 
Victor, rests upon a most unsubstantial basis. The most striking 
characteristic of Tatian’s work, as we have seen, was the omission of 
the genealogies, an omission which led to its being anathematised 
by the Church. Well! In the index which is cited to prove that 
the original Latin Harmony began with John i. 1, and, conse- 
quently, the work from which it was translated, we also find that it 
contained the genealogy, V. de generatione vel nativitate Christi. 
It is not possible, upon any real grounds of evidence, to identify 
this Harmony with the Diatessaron of Tatian. 

We now come to the last and most important document connected 
with this discussion. It had long been known that an Arabic manu- 
script existed in the Vatican Library purporting to be the Diatessaron 
of Tatian. This work, which had been brought to the library by 
Joseph Assemani, is described by him as Tatiani Diatessaron sew 
quatuor Evangelia in unum redacta.’* It did not attract any atten- 
tion till some years ago, when Agostino Ciasca, in 1883, published a 
pamphlet describing it, and promising at some future time, if possible, 
to publish the manuscript. He did not find an opportunity of doing 
so, nor did Lagarde, who also thought of attempting it, till 1888, when 
Ciasca was able to produce an edition of the Diatessaron based upon 
this manuscript (XIV.) and a still more perfect one, which was pre- 
sented to the Borgian Library in 1886 by Catholic Copts in Egypt, 
with a Latin translation by himself.* The latter manuscript, generally 
called the Borgian Codex, contains notes at the beginning and end 
stating that this is a translation of Tatian’s Diatessaron from a Syriac 
manuscript written by Isa ibn Ali el Mutatabbib, a disciple of Honain 
ibn Ishaq, by Abd-l-Faraj Abdullah Ibn-at-Tayyib. Honain is believed 
to have died a.p. 873, and the death of Abdullah Ibn-at-Tayyib is set 
down by Bar-Hebreus as having taken place a.p. 1043. The existing 
manuscript is assigned to the fourteenth century. The Syriac manu- 
script was, therefore, written seven centuries after Tatian’s time, and 
the Arabic translation made some nine centuries after it. Beyond the 
notes of the scribe, we have no external evidence that the original 
Diatessaron was the work ascribed to Tatian, and, as has already 
been fully stated, nothing could be more difficult than the identification 
of an anonymous compilation of this kind. The first thing is to get 
a clear understanding of the text and contents of this Arabic Harmony, 
and, as I have hitherto done, I will cite opinions of critics not ubely 
to give an account too unfavourable to the documents. 

* Bibl. Orient. i. 619. ‘3 Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmonia Arabice. 
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In his treatise on the Diatessaron of Tatian, Professor J. Rendel 
Harris says : 

From what has been said, it will be seen that, in describing the manuscripts 
from which Ciasca’s text is made, we have been careful to avoid the assumption 
that the text of the Arabic Harmony is necessarily and at all points identical with 
that of the Diatessaron of Tatian. For, even if we accept the Harmony as Tatian’s 
on the ground of its general agreements with the traditional Tatian, we are obliged 
to note in the manuscripts themselves a tendency to change in the most striking 
Tatian characteristics ; and further, since the Harmony is substantially a New 
Testament manuscript, it is impossible that it could have remained in circulation 
without being affected by the same causes which were in operation to change the 
form of every successive recension of the New Testament into agreement with the 
latest recension of all.** 


Now, even in a writer so anxious to be impartial as Mr. Harris 
always is, there is insensibly a tendency to forget what we really know 
of the ‘ traditional Tatian ’ and how far we are able to judge that any 
Harmony is ‘in agreement’ with it. All that we have been told of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, whether rightly or wrongly, is that it began 
with the opening words of the fourth Gospel and omitted the 
genealogies and such other passages as show the Lord to have been 
born of the seed of David after the flesh. More than this we do not 
know. It may be added that a certain number of quotations in the 
Homilies of Aphraates, a writer of about the middle of the fourth 
century, are ascribed by Zahn to the Diatessaron, but this is pure 
conjecture. The passages quoted are in substance found in the 
Arabic Harmony, and, with one exception, in the same order of 
arrangement, so that Mr. Harris is able to say : ‘ It certainly looks as 
if Zahn were right in his general statement that Aphraates used a 
Harmony, and that this Harmony was that of Tatian.’** As to the 
order, there is little wonder that there should be agreement, for as 
this Harmony, like that of Ammonius, is mainly based upon the first 
Synoptic, the ordinary sequence of the Gospels is usually followed. 
But to jump from a conjecture of this kind to a positive theory that 
Aphraates represents Tatian is inadmissible. 

So little does the Arabic Harmony agree with what we are actually 
told of the Diatessaron of Tatian, that elaborate explanation and 
conjecture are necessary to support the statement of the Arab 
translator or scribe that we have here that mysterious work. The 
Diatessaron of Tatian was said to have commenced with the passage : 
‘In the beginning was the Word.’ Now, in the Vatican MS. XIV., 
the Diatessaron does not begin with these words, but with the opening 
words of the second Synoptic, ‘The gospel of Jesus, the Son of the 
living God.’ This formerly convinced scholars that the Arabic 
Harmony was not that of Tatian, but Ciasca suggested that the words 
from Mark were added by another hand to supply the lack of a title. 
When the Borgian manuscript arrived, it was found that the intro- 
ductory words from the second Synoptic are separated by a space from 


“ The Diatessaron of Tatian, 1890, p. 9.  Tbid. p. 20. 
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the text which follows. Which of these was the original form of the 
work from which the Arabic version was made cannot now be deter- 
mined, or whether the separation in the Borgian manuscript was the 
result of a preconceived theory that the Harmony, being understood to 
be Tatian’s, ought to open with the words of the fourth Gospel. Then 
the fact which we learn from Theodoret, that the genealogies and the 
passages showing Jesus to have been born of the seed of David after 
the flesh were omitted from the Diatessaron, in consequence of 
which he resorted to the strong measure of ‘ putting away’ a couple 
of hundred copies of the work, is a still stronger obstacle to the 
identification of the Arabic Harmony with it, for these passages 
(Matthew i. 1-17 and Luke iii. 23-38) are contained in MS. XIV. In 
the Borgian manuscript, however, these genealogies are removed from 
the text and put as an appendix, under the title, ‘The Book of the 
Generation of Jesus.’ It is argued from this, that we have here the 
passages in the first stage of insertion—they have got into the 
appendix on their way into the text. But may it not with greater 
probability be argued that they are in the first stage of omission— 
excluded from an inconvenient position in the text, where they 
clashed with the theory of the Harmony being by Tatian, and relegated 
to the appendix by the translators, who did not like to go so far as to 
exclude such scriptural matter altogether? One fact which seems to 
support the latter view is that, in the index to the Latin Harmony 
of Victor—which, as we have seen, Zahn regards as representative of 
the original Latin version of a Syriac Diatessaron which became 
transformed into the Codex Fuldensis—the fifth chapter is given as 
‘de generatione vel nativitate Christi.’ In connection with these 
difficulties it must never be forgotten that to identify the Arabic 
Harmony with the work of Tatian we have really but the note of almost 
‘unknown Arab scholars, writing, nearly a thousand years after the time 
of Tatian, of a work which had no really specific mark of authorship. 

Another indication may be given, valuable in the almost complete 
absence of information regarding Tatian’s Diatessaron, which likewise 
opposes the identification of the Arabic Harmony with that work. 
Dean Burgon’ “* quotes an ancient Scholion, which he met with while 
examining the Harleian manuscript 5647 (of Evan. 72, published by 
Wetstein), which states that, in Tatian’s Diatessaron, the verse of 
the fourth Gospel, ‘ And another took a spear and pierced his side, 
and there came out water and blood,’ was inserted at verse Matthew 
xxvii, 48, and the writer adds that it is also introduced into the 
Evangelical History of Diodorus and divers other holy fathers, and 
‘this also Chrysostom says.’ The only one of these assertions which 
can be tested now is that regarding Chrysostom, and it is found to 
be correct, for in Homily 88 the text occurs against a clear summary 
of verse 48. Now, this is not found either in the Codex Fuldensis 
or in the Arabic Diatessaron. 


“ Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark, 1871, p. 316 f. 
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Harnack considers that the Syriac manuscript from which the 
Arabic translation was made contained an already manipulated 
Catholic Diatessaron,’ and elsewhere he says: ‘In all cases where 
I have referred to the Arabic Harmony, that is to say, at the passages 
characteristic of the real Tatian, the characteristic had been re- 
moved and the commonplace substituted.’ But here again I have to 
repeat the remark already made, that we have no knowledge of what 
was really characteristic in the Harmony beyond what was said to be 
its opening words and the omission of the genealogies. All the rest 
is mere unsupported conjecture. Resch, speaking of all these sup- 
posed representations of the Diatessaron, after pointing out the effect 
of the establishment of the canonical text as the only authority in 
producing a process of fundamental extirpation (griindlicher Ausrot- 
tungsprocess) of precanonical Gospel texts, says: ‘In consequence 
of this, the Diatessaron belongs to the number of wholly lost writings. 
Neither Greek nor Syriac copies of this oldest Gospel Harmony have 
been preserved ;’ and he only regards Ephraem, Aphraates, the Codex 
Fuldensis, and the Arabic Harmony as sources for a partial reconstruc- 
tion.** Zahn’s opinion of the text is not a whit more favourable. 
It will be remembered that he said of the Latin Tatian that ‘ the trans- 
lation, if we can so call it, has been made in such a way that the 
fragments from which the Syriac book was compiled were sought for 
in the Latin Bible in the version of Jerome, and transcribed from it. 
It is equally clear, he continues, ‘ that either on the occasion of the 
translation from Syriac into Latin, or even previously in the Syriac 
text itself which the Latinist had before him, the literary composition 
of the Diatessaron had undergone a profound transformation. All 
this, and much more,’ he adds, ‘may also have occurred when the 
Diatessaron was translated into Arabic.’ *° 
This being the case, it is evident that the wish is very much 
father to the thought of those who accept the Arabic Diatessaron as 
the Harmony said to have been compiled by Tatian. Considering the 
difficulty or impossibility of identifying any anonymous Gospel 
Harmony amongst others, possibly or probably made to a great extent 
on similar lines, after a great lapse of time, it may seem equally rash 
to affirm or deny any claim of this kind which may be set up, but at 
least the Scotch verdict ‘ not proven’ may unhesitatingly be brought 
in concerning this Arabic Diatessaron, which has only in its favour 
the notes in the Borgian manuscript, and against it that it does 
not clearly bear the only marks by which we know the original to 
have been distinguished. 
In so far as its literary character is concerned, the identity of the 
Diatessaron may be left an open question, to be settled as critics may 
please, but in its much graver aspect as witness for the canonical 


* Gesch. d. altchr. Lit., 1893, i. p. 495. 
*% Aussercan. Paralleltexte zu ad. Ev., 1893, p. 42 f. 
“ Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanons, ii. 1891, p. 533 f. 
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Gospels, and more especially for the date and authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel, the argument admits of much more thorough treat- 
ment, and this may now be carried to a definite conclusion. Let us 
suppose it to be even demonstrated beyond doubt that the Diatessaron 
of Tatian was compiled from our four canonical Gospels, in what 
degree does this establish the authenticity of the fourth Gospel as the 
work of the Apostle John? Even according to apologetic critics, 
as we have seen, the composition of the Diatessaron must be assigned 
to a.D. 170, and there are good reasons for dating it some years later.*° 
Of course the fourth Gospel must have been in existence before that 
date, if it formed part of the Diatessaron. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Harmony was not an official or ecclesiastical com- 
pilation involving the idea of contents already recognised as canonical 
by the Church. On the contrary, the Diatessaron was the work of a 
heretic and, so far from having ecclesiastical sanction on any grounds, 
it was condemned by the Church in the person of Theodoret, and the 
copies of it circulating in his diocese were confiscated. The grounds 
for this suppression which are stated are, it is true, the omission of 
genealogies ; but still the tendency was considered mischievous. This 
judgment was pronounced little short of 300 years after its composi- 
tion ; but still, as the work of a heretic and an irresponsible writer, it 
is not possible to maintain that the Gospels out of which it was com- 
piled must previously have long enjoyed the sanction of the Church. 

How long must the fourth Gospel have been in existence before 
its supposed use by Tatian becomes reasonable? It has to be borne 
in mind that, in those days of manuscript books, a Gospel did not 
issue from the hands of the scribe like a volume from the University 
Press, with its author’s name and a date on the title-page. A work 
of the literary excellence of the fourth Gospel, evidently pretending 
to have been written by the Apostle John, calling himself—for no 
one else did so—the ‘ beloved disciple,’ would in such an age rapidly 
attain acceptance, especially as it would, for the mass of Christians, if 
not for all without exception, have been impossible, even a year after 
such a manuscript work was circulated, to say when it had actually 
been composed. If we suppose it to have been in circulation twenty 
or twenty-five years, which would have been more than ample for the 
purpose, that would only carry back the date of the fourth Gospel to 
the middle of the second century, or if we even allow thirty or thirty- 
five years—an age at such a period—we do not get back beyond a.D. 
140. More than this, if even so much need be conceded, is not 
demanded by the hypothesis that it was used by Tatian, and its 
presence in the Diatessaron, whilst giving us no information what- 
ever as to its authorship or authenticity, would thus in no way warrant 
the ascription of the fourth Gospel to the Apostle John. 


Wa ter R. CassELs. 


%° Zahn, for instance, as has already been pointed out, dates it ‘soon after A.p. 
173.’ Forsch. p. 290 f. 
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THE ART OF SKOPAS & OF PRAXITELES 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


‘ Has not the genius of the ancients, arising from their grave, cast 
yours into captivity?’ From these words, though they were origi- 
nally addressed by Goethe to his countrymen as a rebuke for their 
blindness to Gothic art, we may without any very great exercise of 
ingenuity deduce a lesson for ourselves. De nobis fabula, for ever 
since we have acquired the Elgin marbles we have allowed the proud 
partiality of the owner to narrow our outlook and interest in the 
whole field of ancient art. It is not, as in the case of the thinly 
veneered Germans of Goethe’s day, that we shrink from facing any 
influence other than classical, but that, within the limits of classical 
antiquity itself, we dwell fixedly among the monuments and memories 
of the fifth century. And yet for twelve years we inclined to think 
the marbles ‘Roman,’ and hesitated about paying the modest sum 
asked for them by Lord Elgin; in fact, but for Canova’s timely and 
enthusiastic expressions of admiration, it is probable that we might 
never have acquired them at all. But it is one of the favourite tricks 
of Time to cure, or pretend to cure, ignorance by an inoculation of 
dogma. The episode of Tarquin and the Sibyl has been repeated, 
and we now read the oracles of all art history in the works for which, 
at the outset, we declined to pay. 

This attitude of ours towards the art of Greece is no peculiar or 
accidental result of the shock of a great revelation. In the case of 
literature, it is, or was till lately, just the same. We have been 
accustomed to restrict the word ‘ classical’ to a tithe of the remains 
of classical antiquity, blaming one thing because it is not another, 
and in general calling those subjects of study dangerous or unprofit- 
able which have not yet been included among the ‘subjects of 
examination.’ It is true that the ‘decadence’ of later Greece and 
Rome has not unfrequently tempted morbid curiosity to venture 
outside the path to ‘class’ distinction. It is also true that the intro- 
duction into the Universities of a subject like archeology, which must 
perforce take one into the later periods of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, has done something towards enlarging the classical horizon. 
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Yet it is only slowly that the ‘ elegant scholar’ is coming to recognise 
that, although silver is not gold, it may yet have a strength and 
lustre of its own. 

The way in which we have dealt with Roman copies of Greek 
originals exactly illustrates what I mean. So long as these copies 
were practically all that remained of the art of Greece, we, in common 
with the rest of Europe, exalted them to the level of originals. But 
when at last we were compelled to recognise the falseness of our gods, 
we turned their faces to the wall, and now we hardly suffer them even 
to be called heroes. To take only one, but that the most familiar, 
instance. It was the deliberate opinion of Flaxman that the Apollo 
Belvedere ranked as a work of art above the ‘Theseus’ of the 
Parthenon. But now every popular lecturer is bold enough to cast 
a stone at the Apollo as at something ‘showy’ and ‘vulgar.’ In 
Germany, however, where the whole system of teaching is incom- 
patible with the exaltation of one period at the expense ofall the rest— 
where, in spite, or perhaps because, of the increasing multiplicity 
of knowledge, students are made to cultivate and to keep an open 
mind—the recognition of the true value of the marbles of the Parthe- 
non has had a very different effect. Artistic thought and speculation 
at once became richer by the revelation ; and the student, in posses- 
sion at last of one safe standard, felt able to move with greater 
freedom and sureness amid the works preserved in copies only. For 
copies might be as ugly or as Roman as you please; so long as they 
were antique they had their definite position and significance in a 
long line of development which it is the business of science to retrace. 
In fact, as Wolff said in a famous dedicatory epistle to Goethe, the 
Germans are not deterred from approaching the shrines of the heroes 
‘by the strange shapes with which they surround themselves.’ They 
do not abandon the search for lost forms of art even though it may 
involve painful toil among the poorest copies from some Roman 
workshop. And it is this habit of constantly varying the outlook— 
so different from our own way of placidly pondering what we know 
by heart—that adds so much to the German’s chances of seeing and 
finding something new. It becomes possible to estimate what we 
must have lost in England by neglecting to cultivate this intellectual 
alertness, when we reflect that not only have we left the greater part 
of our Roman copies to be discovered by foreigners, but that we have 
failed to appreciate at their proper value the excellent originals we 
possess of periods subsequent to the Parthenon. 

And while there is little in a system which may be traced back, 
in a measure at least, to the influence of the Universities, to 
encourage the study of later periods of art, there is yet another 
difficulty in the way of extending the area of our interest and inquiry 
even to the art following immediately upon that of the Parthenon. 
This arises from the fact that, here as elsewhere, the cant about 
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the archaic seems for the moment to have taken complete posses- 
sion of the popular mind. At the outset, however, we must observe 
that the very directness and simplicity of the archaic forms make 
them all the more easy to understand and remember. And this 
may have something to do with our enthusiasm. The contempla- 
tion of the archaic ladies of the Akropolis Museum certainly 
involves far less of a tax upon the intellect than the effort to 
divine the secret of the Demeter of Knidos. Again, the Apollo 
of Tenea, smiling, as we may doubtless suppose they smiled in 
the fresh simplicity of the golden age, is obviously more easy of 
comprehension—even in an age of brass—than the Apollo Kitha- 
roidos of Skopas, that majestic embodiment of the eternal spirit of 
harmony and light. At the same time it is just possible that this 
infatuation for the archaic may be a symptom of the nervous degene- 
racy which M. Max Nordau dissects and describes. We seek toallay 
life’s fitful fever by pressing as close as we can to the contrary of what 
we are and must now grow to be more and more. But however this 
may be, the fact remains that the art of the fourth and third cen- 
turies has been comparatively neglected among us, notwithstanding 
that the Museum which possesses the great Pheidian originals also 
boasts an unrivalled, because unbroken, series of examples from the 
two following centuries. 

It. is my object to examine more closely, in the light of recent 
criticism of form, some characteristics of the art of the fourth century, 
as it is represented at the British Museum in works of Praxiteles and 
of Skopas ; but such a study can only be fruitful if we first glance 
back at those fifth-century types from which theirs were slowly 
elaborated. 

It happens that four of the most instructive, though by no means 
the most beautiful, statues in the Museum, stand in a group at the 
entrance to the collections of classical sculpture. The first of these 
—the larger one ef two athletes binding a fillet about their brows— 
has long been famous as a copy of the Diadumenos of Polykleitos,' 
though the discovery of better and less shamefully restored replicas 
has of late thrown our replica somewhat into the shade. Almost 
opposite to it, under a column, is the statue of a boy who, from the 
evidence of other copies, should be restored, holding to his head 
the crown, reward of the victorious athlete. It is a work closely 
allied to the Diadwmenos in type of face, in attitude, in bodily 
structure; but above all in a certain rhythmic symmetry of 
outline. Each youth, unmindful of what he is about, steps grace- 
fully forward in the attitude best fitted—not for binding the 
fillet, or for placing the crown—but for throwing out the line of 
the hip in an almost voluptuous curve. Between these statues 
stand two others, the note of which is obviously and entirely 
» British Museum Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, vol. i. No. 500. 
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different: the Farnese Diadumenos,’ solidly planted on his feet— 
erect and strong—not thinking of his pose, but of the fillet he is 
tying; next to him the charming statue of a young hero who, with 
firmly poised head and energetic stride, faces the world with a look 
of vigour and decision. In these four statues we can distinguish the 
working of two principles—the realistic, underlying the art of Athens, 
and the decorative, underlying that of Argos. For a long time they 
worked themselves out in mutual rivalry, but at last they met and 
mingled to produce, in the works of Praxiteles and his school, a type 
which has been consideted, to the exclusion of all others, the domi- 
nant type of fourth century art. In the Praxitelean Satyr, surnamed 
the ‘Cup-Bearer,’ of which there is an adequate copy in the third 
Greco-Roman room,’ we can see plainly this mixture of aims and 
methods. The movement of the arms is the inevitable outcome of 
the act—the act of pouring wine into acup. The delicate operation 
requires, of course, solidity of pose and great attention; yet the boy 
holds his right leg completely relaxed, in an attitude neither natural 
nor necessary, but which imparts to the body a graceful balance. 
The change in the Attic system of line due, in part at least, to the 
novel search for decorative effect, is no less significant than the 
change of spirit. The splendid vitality and energy of the earlier 
Attic athletes, regardless of pose or the set of their crowns, with their 
attention called out and arrested by some external object or event, 
gives place, in the Praxitelean school, to an effeminate breed who, 
shrinking more and more from the effort to control and use the world, 
subside within themselves under the flattering impressions of sense. 
Aristotle suspected that plants were animals that had lost their power 
of motion, and in truth the Hermes reminds us of some tall flower fed 
with sun and dew, barely swaying under the smooth secret impulse 
of the genitabilis aura Favoni, This sensuous passivity is equally 
apparent in the most popular and celebrated of all Praxitelean figures 
—the young Faun‘ who, in some deep woodland, has stopped to 
catch, as it were, the echoes of his solitary fluting. These purely 
voluptuous apparitions express an enjoyment in mere quiescent exist- 
ence entirely alien to the Parthenon sculptures. Nevertheless they 
are as clearly marked off from the earlier Argive statues, whose rhyth- 
mical grace they have absorbed, as from their direct predecessors in. 
the Attic school. For every Praxitelean figure has potential if not 
active emotion ; but it was by neglecting action and emotion of every 
kind, and aiming only at the maximum of harmony, that the Argive 
school had attained its incomparable rhythm. The very melancholy 
of the Polykletian faces seems nothing more than the accident of a 


? British Museum Catalogue, vol. i. No. 501. 

8 British Museum, Greco-Roman Sculptures, p. 96, No. 184. 

* Replica of the head in British Museum, lately removed to gallery of Mausoleum 
Room. 
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pattern which is conventionally repeated throughout the school. 
The Doryphoros who walks along carrying a spear, the Diadwmenos 
with the victor’s chaplet, the Amazon,’ as she raises her arm some- 
what senselessly on the side of her wound, are all constructed, various 
as are their motives, after the same model—pene ad unum exem- 
plum, as Pliny says, recording one of the very few ancient esthetic 
judgments which are anything more than a ready-made epigram or 
a rhetorical commonplace. In Praxiteles, however, this same har- 
mony, this euwrhythmia, is the visible outcome of an idea—not the 
result of a mere seeking after external symmetry. It is owing to 
this spiritual content that no two heads or figures by Praxiteles are 
really alike. Compare, for instance, with the head of the Hermes 
of Olympia, the lovely ‘ Aberdeen’ head in the British Museum— 
an original of the same period as the Hermes, and by the hand of 
the master himself. Though the formal resemblances between the 
two works—especially in the upper part of the face—are stronger 
than the resemblances between any two other works of ancient art 
known to me, yet the individuality brought to light in each work is 
distinct. 

The truth seems to be that, in the fifth century, artists were still 
too much occupied in learning what line could and could not express 
to trouble about inner qualities of temperament. It is instructive in 
this connection to notice the different way in which the two leading 
schools of Greece set about the conquest of the line. In Athens it 
was effected by making every line of the human body converge 
towards the point which arrests the interest, while the glance of the 
eyes always follows closely in the same direction. Every statue from 
the Parthenon—the ‘ Ilissos’ or the ‘ Theseus’—any figure picked 
out at random from the frieze, are instances of this. The same is 
the case with figures in the round, among which a notable illustration 
is afforded by the exquisite statue of a strigilist' at Florence, every 
line of whose supple limbs is drawn in relation to the action of the 
strigil. In Argos, however, the problem was solved in a different 
manner—not by striving to make the line answer with perfect accuracy 
to necessities imposed by an external action, but by so subordinating 
this action to a preconceived harmony of line, that, in Polykleitos at 
least, the action becomes little more than a mere convenient attribute 
whereby to distinguish one statue from another. 

The sculptors of the fourth century, then, found themselves in 
possession of a double inheritance of freedom—freedom to adjust line 
to any motive, and freedom to dispose it in a scheme of itself sym- 
metrical. The immediate and obvious result was that artists, relieved 
from the pressure of technical difficulties, were now able to cope with 
the more subtle problems of emotion and of mind. 

We have considered for an instant the manner in which this 

5 Replica of head in British Museum Catalogue, vol. i. No. 503. 
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newly acquired sense of freedom affected Praxiteles ; it is now time to 
turn to his great rival Skopas. 

Since the new arrangement of our galleries, the ‘ Aberdeen’ head, 
already noted as by Praxiteles, has been placed among a series of 
sculptures, to which it stands in instructive contrast. These are 
the sculptured decorations of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos, 
which, according to a trustworthy tradition, were the work of Skopas 
and his colleagues. In the centre of the room Mausolos himself 
stands in melancholy majesty. This statue—perhaps the first 
successful attempt by a Greek artist at real portraiture and cha- 
racterisation—is of a beauty and significance which seem, curiously 
enough, to have escaped archeologists. In the Mausolos we seem 
to realise the ceyuvdrns of the Oriental despot; but, at the same 
time, there is more than a suggestion of the sullen sensuousness 
of a tyrant in repose, who, in the solitude of pre-eminence, is 
besieged all the more closely and intimately by the demons of 
egoism. Meanwhile, along the wall the frieze displays in immortal 
continuity the struggle between the Greeks and Amazons. Certainly 
the young god, or hero, pourtrayed in the ‘ Aberdeen’ head, looks 
strangely inappropriate amid the fierceness and the passion that 
surround him. But it is by turning back to the Elgin room, and by 
looking up at the fighting groups on the metopes of the Parthenon, 


or, better still, by considering in the Phigaleian room, how the Greeks 
of the fifth century had depicted the same episode, that we understand 
what the lesson is which the Mausoleum can teach us. The daring, 
the réAun, of the older warriors was crude and simple ; their duty 
was to die, and they did it, certain of their reward : 


roe , / 
ov ti tov rébynxas, 
’ > 
wmaos 8 év paxdpev o€ daow eiva. 


But in the interval which separates the Mausoleum from the 
Parthenon, man has begun to fall back from the simplicity of his first 
illusions upon the only reality of which he has immediate and certain 
knowledge. On the Mausoleum frieze, the strain and the passion of 
the faces shows that the struggle of the new race of heroes was but 
the tragic symbol of a spiritual combat, ‘ Levez le front, mes braves 
héros, ’heure est venue ot le supplice vous est compté comme une 
victoire.’ The battle of life is now with a man’s self, a struggle 
with the phantoms that haunt the heart and brain. 

Besides Skopas, we have the names of at least three other 
artists who were employed on the Mausoleum; but in spite of 
the efforts made to detect, in the fragments preserved, traces of 
different hands, it is evident that the sculptured decorations bear, 
as distinctly as does the Parthenon, the impress of a single mind. 
Sir Charles Newton, the illustrious discoverer of the Halikarnassian 
sculptures, divined their dominating note to be that of Skopas, and 
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his intuition has been confirmed by subsequent discoveries. In a 
corner of the Mausoleum room may be seen casts of two heads of 
warriors, the discovery of which has helped to fix precisely the exact 
characteristics of the art of Skopas. The heads—the originals of 
which are in Athens—come from the Temple of Athena Alea at 
Tegea, from the pediment on which was represented the hunt of the 
Kalydonian boar. Skopas was the architect, or, more correctly, the 
master of the works, the architekton, as the Greeks called it, of this 
temple, which replaced an older structure burnt down in B.c. 394. 
He therefore stands in the same relation to its sculptured decorations 
as Pheidias to those of the Parthenon: that is, he must have designed 
them, even if he did not execute every single detail with his own 
hand. The Tegeatan heads are evidently the outcome of the same 
tendencies observable in the Mausoleum ; passion and_ restlessness 
finding outward expression in a striking and unmistakable system of 
sharp decided lines. It suffices (for the heads have been repeatedly 
and ably analysed) to call attention to the large, well-opened eye, to 
the sharp line formed by the lids against the ball, to the turned up 
ball, to the swelling nostrils, and the curving mouth with parted lips 
that just disclose the teeth. Now, since Skopas is the only common 
factor between the Tegeatan and the Halikarnassian sculptures, it is 
evident that thedistinctive system of lines which meets us in both series 
of sculptures must be his, even though in the Mausoleum there may 
be slabs and figures in which the line, so characteristic of Skopas, was 
now modified, now exaggerated, by the one or by the other of his 
colleagues or assistants. 

The Tegeatan heads have been the starting-point for the recovery 
of a number of Skopasian works. Among our Roman copies a bust 
of Herakles, from Genzano,° is remarkable as being the finest replica 
of a Skopasian Herakles which has been preserved, at least in one 
whole statue (now in the Louvre), and in a number of heads adapted 
for the most part to terminal busts. The bust from Genzano is above 
all valuable in having the nose intact, and we can.see here more 
clearly than in the mutilated Tegeatan heads, that it was not only 
in the shape of the face and in the setting of the eye, but also 
in the shape of the nostrils that the system of forms employed by 
Skopas differed so markedly from that of Praxiteles. The Hermes 
of Olympia has delicately cut and very thin nostrils ; in Skopas, the 
nostrils are not only thicker, but they are slightly drawn up so as to 
convey the impression of actual breathing, a formation especially 
suited to Herakles or to the warriors from the Tegeatan pediments. 

Even so feeble a copy as the Apollo with the lyre in the Sala 
delle Muse of the Vatican, shows that the Apollo Kitharoidos of 
Skopas must have been the most animated and resplendent of all his 
creations. The movement of the legs beneath the drapery, and the 

® Greco-Roman Sculptures in the Brit. Mus., Part I. 199. 
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masterly manner in which the drapery has been made to contribute 
to the rhythm and passion of the whole figure, is perhaps unrivalled 
in the whole range of sculpture. Our Museum, fortunately, possesses 
a copy of the head, which far excels the inferior Vatican replica. It is, 
alas! still labelled as ‘Female Head,’ and left in dishonour on a top 
shelf at the back of the Graeco-Roman basement; yet it is this copy 
which, in spite of great hardness of execution, and of an exaggeration 
of lines due to the copyist and easy to rectify by comparison with 
Skopasian originals, that we must turn if we wish to catch the fervour 
of musical inspiration which animated the famous Kitharoidos of 
Skopas. 

But far more important for the understanding of Skopasian art 
than any copy could ever be, more important perhaps than the Mau- 
soleum marbles or the Tegeatan heads, is our great statue of Demeter 
from Knidos, specially dear to English archeologists as being the 
flower and crown of Newton’s excavations. 

The knowledge that Praxiteles had worked at Knidos, for which 
he made the famous nude Aphrodite, has induced critics to attribute 
to this statue a Praxitelean character, albeit the structure of the face 
and the whole emotional quality plainly show it to be the product of 
a widely different school. The divergence from Praxiteles at once 
becomes evident by comparison with the Olympian Hermes or with the 
‘ Aberdeen’ head : the eye, always in Praxiteles almond-shaped, with 
lids but slightly defined against the ball, producing that ‘swim- 
ming softness’ for which Lucian praised the eyes of the Knidian 
Aphrodite, is round and widely open in the Demeter, while the ball is 
so turned and raised as to give great intensity to the gaze. Further, 
the structure of the face, the square jaw, and the modelling of the 
brow, remind one, not of Praxiteles, but of Skopas. The statue may, I 
think, be attributed without a doubt to the Skopasian school ; though 
at present there are not sufficient data for attributing it tothe master 
himself, nor must it be forgotten that besides Praxiteles and Skopas, 
Bryaxis (an artist whom I suspect to have had great affinities with 
Skopas) is also known to have worked at Knidos. 

Lately Mr. Pater thought he could detect in the Demeter a 
‘certain pensiveness,’ as of one who had ‘ seen the seed fall into the 
ground and die, many times.’ True; but she has learnt something 
in the process. If a sense of the lacryme rerum, of pity for human 
enthusiasm and its failures, pervades the Demeter, it is because to her 
life and death have betrayed themselves as mere symbols and dreams, 
and the voice of questioning and complaint has sunk at last into the 
great silence. 

The Demeter marks the same advance in the direction of pro- 
fundity and complexity upon the Pheidian goddesses as do the 
warriors of the Mausoleum upon those of the Parthenon metopes or of 
the Phigaleian frieze. Yet Skopas remained purely Attic ; the Argive 
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influence which exercised so powerful a spell upon Praxiteles only im- 
posed upon the fire of Skopasian composition the restraint of rhythm 
and of symmetry. The lines of his statues, the glance of their eyes, 
are fixed as loyally as ever upon a point that lies without themselves, 
but with this difference, that its position has been shifted, so to 
speak, from the visible to the invisible world. 

Strangely enough, though the works of Praxiteles were far more 
extensively copied in Roman times than those of any other artist, 
and though his reputation seems, even in antiquity, to have far out- 
shone that of Skopas, yet his influence, outside the immediate circle 
of his sons and pupils, seems to have been but slight. But it would 
be easy, even without going beyond the museum, to realise how pro- 
found was the influence of Skopasian models upon the subsequent 
phases of Greek art. A beautiful head. of Alexander,’ expressive at 
once of the buoyancy of youth and the recklessness of power, shows 
us how some pupil or colleague of Skopas—perhaps Leochares—con- 
ceived the youth of ‘ Macedonia’s madman.’ Our copies of an ‘ Eros 
stringing his bow ’*—a statue which, from its likeness to the famous 
athlete with the strigil in the Vatican, has been traced back to an 
Eros by Lysippos—shows how the most popular, as also the most over- 
rated, artist of antiquity vulgarised, while trying to imitate, the 
qualities of Skopasian work. Further, the sculptural remains from the 
temple of Athena at Priene® can introduce us to the Pergamene 
development of Skopasian art, while a series of little figures in grey 
stone belonging to the Indian collections prove that the influence of 
Skopas was still working in Greco-Baktrian times. My object, 
however, is not to compile a catalogue of fourth and third century 
sculpture, but to call attention to certain of its aspects which, as it 
seems to me, have been somewhat unduly neglected. At the same 
time I have tried to indicate, however imperfectly, some of the ways 
in which a study of forms may enable us to apprehend those subtle 
differences between the work of one school or one individual and 
that of another, which must be appreciated if we would enter wholly 
into the spirit of any epoch. In the kindred sphere of literature, 
the necessity for drawing nice distinctions between the works of the 
age vaguely known as that of Epic poetry, has been finely dwelt upon 
by Professor Jebb: ‘ In any just perspective of European poetry,’ 
he writes, ‘the resemblances between the Iliad and the Odyssey 
must always be far more striking than the difference. . . . Never- 
theless,’ he continues, ‘the differences between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, which every reader feels, require to be expressly noted. If 
we omit to do so, we shall not adequately appreciate the range of 

7 Placed at present in the Ephesos Room. 


® British Museum, Greco-Roman Sculptures, p. 66, No. 146. 
® In the Mausoleum Room. 
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power which marked this early age of Greek poetry.”° In the same 
way, though in ‘any just perspective’ of Greek art the|works of 
Skopas and of Praxiteles doubtless present a resemblance ‘more 
striking than the difference,’ yet to seize this difference and to 
analyse it, remembering that la vérité se trouve dans les nuances, 
is to enlarge our comprehension of the range not only of the art 
but of the thought of Greece in an age which, to mention only one of 
its claims to our attention, saw the rise and culmination of the 
philosophy of Plato. 

We often hear it asserted, as of a thing well known, that the 
study of minute formal details destroys or impairs artistic feeling, 
and that the curiosity of the archeologist is antagonistic to a just 
appreciation of beauty. And it cannot be denied that there is a 
reason in this reproach. An impartial observer, who had lived long 
enough to witness the revolution in the study of art which has re- 
placed inward reflection by scientific observation, might have seen 
much in the exaggerated dogmatism of either school to recall the 
cynicism of the Roman poet : 

Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt. 


The old method of looking at works of art had at least this in its 
favour, that it was born, not made; only men of a high order of 
intellect and feeling could impose their conceptions upon the public, 
to whom, under no circumstances could it have done much harm to 
listen to a Goethe ora Byron. But now that the famous ‘experimental 
method’ has given something like a rule of thumb into the hands of 
every student, it has become possible for those to ascend the pulpit 
who under the old régime would never have been admitted within 
the precincts of the church. The danger might indeed seem im- 
minent were it not that, without the higher faculty of the critic and 
the historian, the rule of thumb can take us but a very little way. 
We have, however, to admit that the time has not yet come for 
those larger reconstructions of history in which art will have its share. 
The constant discovery of new material forces us to rest content for the 
present in the analysis of detail—detail which doubtless appears 
sufficiently barren and dreary to those who, eager for resultant im- 
pressions, care little for the accuracy of the facts from which impres- 
sions are derived. But it is well to pause now and again in the 
midst of our task in order to consider the goal towards which out 
labours tend, though it may never be granted to us to reach it. The 
student who spends his time assiduously comparing the forms of 
any art, may feel cheered by the hope that he is hastening the 
possibility of a fuller synthesis of art and history than would, per- 
haps, have been attainable without his patient drudgery. 


EvuGENIE SELLERS. 


The italics are mine.’ -. 





© Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, p. 72. 
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WHAT IS CHURCH AUTHORITY? 


I aM grateful to Canon Teignmouth Shore for his courtesy, and am 
entirely at one with him in considering that the question between us 
is to be viewed in the light of authority. Authority is a true note of 
the Catholic Church, and I would that authority of a spiritual kind 
had its free course amongst us. 

But Canon Shore and myself differ as to what constitutes authority 
in the matter at issue between us. Canon Shore looks to the divines 
of the first few years of the Reformation period, under whose influence 
the second Prayer Book, the Prayer Book of 1552, was issued. I look 
to the concurrent testimony of our chief divines from the commence- 
ment to the closing period of the movement, which issued in the 
revision of the Prayer Book of 1661, the Prayer Book now in use. 
We differ, in short, in regard to what is meant by the Reforma- 
tion. 

Canon Shore’s statement is as follows : 


I most emphatically stated that the only [the italics are his] witnesses or autho- 
rities on which I relied as to the meaning of changes made in the Prayer Book at the 
Reformation, were the bishops and divines who were intimately associated with the 
Reformation, and with the revision of the Prayer Book, and not men who lived 
later, however learned and devout, and who differed widely in their interpretation 
of the Prayer Book. As to the revision, which took place between 1549 and 1552, 
my authorities were Cranmer, Latimer, Hooper, Jewell, i.e. the men who were 
foremost in effecting the Reformation changes. 


Canon Shore seems to forget that the revision of 1661 superseded 
that of 1552; and that this final revision arose out of an eventful 
history. 

Our Reformation was preceded by a series of conflicts, temporal 
and ecclesiastical ; it was the outcome of resistance, long deeply 
cherished, against undue authority which had o’erleapt itself, the 
consequence of a growing disbelief of much of the doctrine that had 
prevailed, and which, as the Scriptures were more and more widely 
circulated, were seen to be unscriptural, and, as Patristic learning 
grew, were also seen to be unprimitive, and, in the truest sense of 
the word, uncatholic. The dormant forces which underlay the move- 
ment broke out under circumstances favourable to them, not because 
of the favourable circumstances, but because of the growing discontent 
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and the gathering distrust of the then Church system, and the rising 
in its strength, encouraged by the worldly interest of many in high 
places, of a spirit of inquiry, continually quickened, as the printing 
press, a new discovery, was busily at work. 

Is it to be supposed, as Canon Shore seems to think, that the 
mind of the Church of England could possibly make itself felt within 
the first few years, when the storm was at its height, when men’s 
minds were endeavouring to steady themselves, and learning to 
balance conflicting ideas and newly recovered truths, controversy with 
Roman advocates being of the bitterest sort ; and this, moreover, when 
foreign Protestant divines, not at all of the English school of thought, 
had gained important positions in England, and greatly influenced 
the movements to which the changes which distinguished the second 
Prayer Book were mainly due? Was it not natural, and does not 
history prove, that for many years after the immediate outbreak there 
were various strivings of conflicting parties, fluctuations and counter 
and cross currents of thought and feeling, partly at home, partly 
between English and foreign divines, which characterised the century 
that followed the first outbreak of reforming zeal, and during which 
some of our greatest Church authorities witnessed to the truth of 
Anglo-Catholic theology, whence issued the Prayer Book which bears 
now authority, and to which we are subject ? 

The Prayer Book, as we now have it, is the result of the Savoy 
Conference, when the bishops met a select number of dissenting 
ministers in solemn debate, heard and answered all their ‘ exceptions,’ 
and made what changes seemed to them meet, correcting what was 
amiss, or making clear what was insufficiently expressed. The 
changes made were many, and some of very real importance. Dr. 
Cardwell, in his ‘ History of Conferences’ (p. 385, ed. 1811), after 
summing up the corrections and alterations then made, says, ‘ These 
and many other minor alterations, amounting, as Dr, Tenison com- 
puted, to about 600 in number, were made in the Book of Common 
Prayer by the Convocation of 1662, and were finally ratified by the 
Act of Uniformity.’ ; 

It is under the Book thus revised and confirmed by authority, 
after many a struggle and constant controversy, that we now act and 
teach. The position thus fixed for us is accentuated by the depar- 
tures from it which have been made or essayed from a less clear hold 
of Catholic truth in important cases. 

Thus, ¢.g., when the American Church, at its first establishment, 
accepted our Prayer Book, certain omissions were decided on. 
Among them were the following, and they touch the question which 
has been under discussion between Canon Shore and myself. 

In the Exhortation before Holy Communion, anyone who cannot 
quiet his own conscience ‘was invited to come’ to the minister 
of God’s Word, that he ‘ may receive such godly counsel and advice 
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as may lead to the quieting of his conscience,’ &e. The ‘ benefit of 
absolution’ of our Prayer Book is omitted. In the ‘ Visitation of 
the Sick,’ the Rubric directing the minister to ‘ move’ the sick person 
to make ‘a special confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter,’ and the indicative form of 
absolution, after such confession, by which ‘the priest shall absolve 
him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort,’ were both 
expunged and nothing substituted in their place. 

It is also very significant that in the reign of William the Third, 
when an influential body of the clergy, backed by the king, 
attempted an alteration of the Prayer Book with the view of produc- 
ing ‘a good agreement between the Church of England and the 
Protestant Dissenters ’—the earliest attempt at a comprehension— 
similar changes were proposed. Commissioners were appointed and 
proposals were made with a view of removing the hindrances to a 
perfect agreement. In the Exhortation before Communion ‘the 
benefit of absolution’ was to be omitted, and only ‘spiritual advice 
and comfort’ to be given. In the ‘ Visitation of the Sick’ the term 
‘Confession’ as well as the direction to ‘move’ the sick person to 
it, was to be omitted, and instead a series of questions to be intro- 
duced, of which the last was, ‘Is your conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter, in which you desire my advice and assistance ?’ 
After these questions was to follow a prayer, and then, instead of the 
indicative form of absolution, was to be said, ‘Upon thy true faith 
and repentance. . . . I pronounce thee absolved.’ 

The object of these proposals was to remove points of doctrine 
and practice unpalatable to the Nonconformists. No amount of 
discipline would have offended them. The stumbling-block to 
them was Sacramental Confession. It is clear, therefore, that, in 
their judgment, the words proposed to be omitted or changed, and 
which still stand in their places, involved its use. 

I would further add that, while declining to view the Reformation 
otherwise than as a prolonged movement closing with the last revision 
of the Prayer Book, I would none the less meet Canon Shore on his 
own chosen ground of the years 1549-52. As to the main question 
at issue there has never been any difference in our Prayer Book. 
Great as were the losses in the Prayer Book of 1552, the lowest 
point our Prayer Book ever touched, as compared with that of 1549, 
it even then retained in the address to intending communicants 
the invitation, if any one ‘could not quiet his own conscience’ to 
come to the priest for ‘ counsel and the benefit of absolution,’ and 
also in the ‘ Visitation of the Sick,’ the direction to the sick person to 
make a special confession, ‘if he feel his conscience burdened with 
any weighty matter,’ and this to be followed by the indicative 
absolution. Both of these, as we have seen, have been the stumbling- 
blocks to dissentients from our Church system. 
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The Thirty-nine Articles include ‘ Penance,’ with Confirmation 
and Orders, under a common head, as ‘ commonly called Sacraments,’ 
though not as ‘having like nature with Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper,’ or what were then called ‘ Sacraments of the Gospel.’ And 
among the Homilies, though not intended to be theological treatises, 
but popular addresses ‘necessary,’ as the Article says, ‘for these 
times,’ there is, in the one entitled ‘Of Common Prayer and Sacra- 
ments,’ a paragraph which may be regarded as illustrative of the 
Article, because the Second Book of Homilies, in which it occurs, was 
published in the same year in which the Articles underwent their 
final revision. The passage is the most careful account we possess 
in any of our documents of the ground of the distinctions between 
the greater and the lesser Sacraments. It is well worth quoting 
in full for its clear witness to our Sacramental system. 


As for the number of them [the Sacraments], if they should be considered 
according to the exact signification of a Sacrament, namely, for visible signs 
expressly commanded in the New Testament, whereunto is annexed the promise 
of free forgiveness of our sins, and of our holiness and joining in Christ—there be 
but two, namely, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. For, although absolution 
hath the promise of the forgiveness of sin, yet, by the express word of the New 
Testament, it hath not this promise annexed and tied to the visible sign, which is 
imposition of hands. For this visible sign (I mean laying on of hands) is not ex- 
pressly commanded in the New Testament to be used in absolution, as the visible 
signs in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are; and therefore absolution is no such 
Sacrament as Baptism and the Communion are, and though the Ordering of Minis- 
ters hath this visible sign and promise, yet it lacks the promise of remission of sins, 
as all other Sacraments, beside the two above named,do. Therefore, neither it, nor 
any other Sacrament else, be such Sacraments as Baptism and Communion are. 


Canon Shore is hardly correct as to the use of the expression 
‘solvitur ambulando’ when applied to the way in which confession 
has made its way. He ascribes a meaning to the phrase different 
from that in which, as I suppose, it is commonly used. He regards 
it as if I meant that ‘ individual clergy are to keep on doing what 
they happen personally to think best, and persistence in this course 
for thirty or forty years is to settle the question.’ I had no such 
meaning and entirely reject it. I used the expression in its ordinary 
sense, as meaning that ‘ practical matters are to be judged of by 
practical experience.’ Confession is surely a practical matter. When 
revived among us, it not unnaturally awoke prejudices and suspicions, 
which could hardly but arise from the remembrance of consequences 
attaching to a very different use of this means of grace from what 
our Reformation Settlement has secured for us, and which one 
might hope would pass away as experience grew. This, one may 
hope, has, to a great measure, been the case. Atall events, my words 
cannot be fairly drawn to support what our Anglo-Catholic divines 
witness against. My reference to those chief authorities, dating from 
Elizabethan times down to and beyond the last revision of the 
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Prayer Book, and which might be readily continued to our own time, 
must count as a dependable proof of a true Church of England use, 
Canon Shore might, I think, and I say it with sincerest respect, have 
drawn a truer distinction between what has and what has not such 
authority. It is a time for men who love the Church of England to 
gain, if possible, a better mutual understanding of the lines on which 
they are being led, so as to view each other’s motives and grounds of 
action as fairly and dispassionately as possible, putting the best con- 
struction on each other’s unavoidable differences, not to make 
differences wider. 

No doubt our Prayer Book is our standard and our guide. But 
it is our Prayer Book as it issued from the last careful revision it 
underwent, when the heat of the conflict was over, and when the con- 
current testimony of a long line of witnesses had sealed it with 
precious memories, and illustrated it with an immense amount of 
learning. The dangerous tendency of the present day is to lose hold 
of the lines laid down for us by the great teachers of the Anglo- 
Catholic school, strengthened as it has been by the great Tractarian 
leaders. The departure from these sure lines may be from defect 
equally as from excess. 

T. T. Carter. 





MANUFACTURING A NEW PAUPERISM 


OncE more the legislature is considering the problem of the unem- 
ployed. The Government have very wisely appointed a committee 
of inquiry, and schemes and suggestions will now no doubt be once 
again tried in the fire of criticism. Naturally the committee could 
propound no new policy in an interim report. To pull at the main 
sticks and twigs of a nest is a hazardous operation, unless we wish to 
pull it to bits ; and it is probably no less hazardous to deal with such 
a question as the provision of employment by the State, a problem 
that affects the whole structure of our social life. Pending the 
further deliberations of the Committee, however, attention may be 
drawn to some of the large issues that are at stake. 

There is evidence of new causes at work at the present time ; 
and much may depend on the estimate that is formed of them. Pau- 
perism has recently been low—about 2°4 percent. on the population. 
But vagrancy has increased. It is higher now than it was in 1869. 
Formerly an increase of pauperism coincided with an increase of 
vagrancy. Now, though there isa relation between the rise and fall of 
each, the latter has increased quite disproportionately. More people 
read and write, and the population of our prisons decreases, not 
merely in relation to the population of the country, but absolutely. 
On the other hand able-bodied paupers within the workhouses have 
not decreased absolutely: their numbers remain much what they 
were thirty years ago in relation to the population, though on analysis 
it would seem that many who are termed able-bodied are but poor 
and weakly creatures. The charts of the commissioners of prisons 
show indeed that the two follow divergent lines. The prison population 
decreases, the workhouse population of these ‘able-bodied’ paupers 
increases. But outside the workhouse able-bodied paupers have 
diminished very greatly in number. They are half as many as they 
were in 1869; more than a fourth fewer than they were in 1873. 
In proportion to the population they are nearly two-thirds fewer than 
in 1869 ; and thus, taking together the able-bodied who receive indoor 
and those who receive outdoor relief, the reduction in their total 
number is wonderful. Parallel to these changes we find prices reduced 
and wages augmented ; and this suggests one cause for the diminution 
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in the number of outdoor paupers. On the other hand the country has 
suffered recently both from trade depression and from extremely severe 
trade disputes, which in many instances are likely to have stirred and 
dislocated large masses of unskilled labourers. 

In this present winter more particularly, a new force has shown 
its effects. The wave of sentiment that has dominated the country 
during the last few years marks its line of advance in an increasing 
pauperism. A new Local Government Act has moved the responsi- 
bility of administration from the ratepayer as such, and imposed it 
on the parochial elector. Prior to, and coincident with, this change, 
municipal authorities have been put under contribution to supply 
employment, which amounted to a kind of outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied, without an enforcement of the conditions of the Regula- 
tion Order with which guardians are bound to comply ; and an attack 
has been directed against the Poor Law system, just where it is 
always weakest, in its outdoor relief. The right to employment by 
the State has also been widely advocated, with State feeding for 
school children and State pensions for the aged. These clearly are 
conditions very favourable to the creation of a new pauperism. 
A weaker, better instructed, less criminal, more shifty and less de- 
termined people, fed at cheap rates and easily moving at little cost 
from place to place or district to district, may degenerate into a finer, 
feebler, but not less injurious pauperism than that of former days. 
In these circumstances the problem recurs, how can we relieve the 
unemployed in their destitution without adding to the number of 
the destitute unemployed in future years; or, in other words, how 
can we help them without fostering a habit of dependence and pro- 
ducing a chronic relapse into pauperism on any slight emergency ? 

One maxim has been handed down to us, the fruit of long 
experience. It is the touchstone of the question. The condition 
of the recipient of poor-relief must not be made more eligible than 
that of the independent man who receives none. ‘ To say the truth,’ 
as Fielding wrote a hundred and fifty years ago, ‘ this affair of finding 
a universal employment for the industrious poor is of great difficulty, 
and requires talents not very bountifully scattered by nature among 
the whole human species.’ And the puzzle of his day is again the 
puzzle of many now, who will not accept the maxim of 1834, and yet, 
as their proposals show, are seeking, sometimes furtively, sometimes 
unconsciously, a test of ineligibility that shall not seem to be a test, 
ora kind of deterrence that may not deter, but yet will not attract. 

Why a less eligible treatment is wanted is obvious, but often 
forgotten. To remove the responsibility of earning his livelihood 
and maintaining his family from the individual and to impose it in 
a greater or lesser degree on the community is to alter the centre of 
gravity in society. The individual is originative and productive. If he 
cease to originate and produce, he must asa rule succumb, unless some 
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one makes good to him the deficiency that results from his barren- 
ness of production. In that case he is, socially speaking, a slave, a 
bad economic bargain. To shift the responsibility of maintenance 
from the individual to the State is to sterilise the productive power 
of the community as a whole, and also to impose on the State, if the 
numbers concerned be large, so heavy a liability, so bad an economic 
bargain, as may greatly hamper, if not almost ruin, it. It is also to 
demoralise the individual. No social system of rewards and punish- 
ments—prison discipline for the habitual vagrant; the bread and 
water of affliction for the empty-headed and unsettled ; the gospel of 
State labour for the ‘deserving’ poor—will be a substitute for the in- 
fluence of the social law by which energy, honesty, and ability have 
their reward, and failure in these things carries with it its own 
penalty. If our national morality were a mere artificial system, such 
methods might avail. But it is of the very stuff of which we our- 
selves are made ; and these artifices of legislation will but touch the 
merest surface of our social life. 

The first instinct of the reformer is to number the people with 
special reference to his proposed reform. Hence an enumeration of 
the unemployed. But ‘unemployed’ has so different a meaning 
when a man applies it to himself, to what it has when another applies 
it to him, that verification of statements is essential. The old, the 
weak, the more or less competent, and those crippled by the usual 
failings of humanity, may all call themselves ‘ unemployed :’ a man 
employed with fair regularity four days in the week may return 
himself as unemployed on the fifth; and to verify the statements 
of a census by a sufficient investigation in each case is practically im- 
possible. The count of unemployed persons in certain districts in 
London, made at Mr. Ritchie’s request in 1887 under the supervision 
of the Superintendent of Statistics in the Registrar-General’s office, 
proved the futility of the method, one would think, once and for all. 
‘These returns,’ the superintendent reported, ‘ are of very small sta- 
tistical value.’ We cannot, then, rely on returns: we must trust to 
general evidence. Yet the statistics that are rather rough hewn by 
the imagination than shaped by knowledge are of use, though not 
of the use that their inventors suppose. They show the dimensions 
of the problem in the minds of those who advocate changes. They 
furnish an estimate of their desires and ambitions. They indicate 
what far-reaching effects they anticipate from the acceptance of their 
proposals ; and, in regard to the subject that we are discussing, they 
suggest how large a population would habitually be thrown on the 
State for relief-employment, if they had their way. 

However this may be, the figures of London pauperism in February 
last are startling, though still more startling is the analysis of them. 
Between the first week of January and the third week of February 
pauperism in London increased by 43,000. Three causes for this 
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increase may be at work: the depression in trade, the inclement 
weather, the nature of the local administration of the Poor Law. We 
may eliminate the first. Limiting our comparison to last year and 
this, trade, we find, was better and pauperism less at the beginning 
of January 1895 than in January 1894. Nor will the inclement 
weather account for the difference. Pauperism rose before the 
weather became very inclement ; and it rose greatly in some, while it 
remained almost stationary in other unions, the circumstances of 
which were very similar. Thus at Camberwell (which is not a river- 
side parish) in the first week of January the paupers numbered 6,622, 
and 57°6 per cent. of them received outdoor relief. At St. Saviour’s 
the corresponding numbers were 5,716 and 23:5, and St. Saviour’s is 
probably the poorer district. In the fourth week of January, before 
the severe frost, the two unions stood thus: Camberwell, 8,541, of 
whom 66:4 per cent. received out-relief ; St. Saviour’s, 6,006, of whom 
25°9 received out-relief. In the worst week—the third week of 
February—the numbers in Camberwell had reached 11,954, of whom 
75°1 received outdoor relief; while at St. Saviour’s the figures were 
7,352 and 36°3. This, and other instances that might be quoted, 
would seem to show that the more guarded out-relief policy of St. 
Saviour’s stood it in good stead at a crisis in which its neighbour union 
nearly doubled its pauperism. St. Olave’s, which of course had the 
additional difficulty of a river population whose work was stopped by 
the frost, is, however, a still more signal instance of the failure of a 
policy of outdoor relief. As in the East End unions in 1868 and 
1869, the workhouse accommodation was insufficient. Accordingly 
the house was not offered, more especially as the guardians were 
strongly in favour of outdoor relief. The ‘record’ they made is in- 
structive. The figures are: first week of January 1895: Total 
paupers 5,047, of whom 52:9 per cent. received outdoor relief. Fourth 
week : Paupers 9,184, of whom 73°8 per cent. received outdoor relief. 
Third week of February: Paupers 14,101, of whom 82:5 per cent. 
received outdoor relief. This was chiefly, no doubt, the result of 
a labour-yard system with relief at 3s. 6d.a day. On the north of 
the river St. Pancras rushed into outdoor relief wildly, and raised its 
pauperism from 6,686 (first week of January) to 10,567 in the third 
week of February. It is strange to compare these figures with 
those of Stepney and St. George-in-the-East. The figures and 
proportions per cent. of out-paupers to total paupers at these 
unions for the weeks above mentioned were in their case: Stepney, 
1,366, 2°1; 1,407, 2:2; 1,548, 7°3; St. George-in-the-East, 1,164, 
2°4; 1,155, 1°0; 1,225, 2°8. Comparing, then, the pauperism of these 
unions week by week, we find that a union which has a policy of 
unrestricted outdoor relief multiplies its paupers, especially at a 
time of pressure from the able-bodied ; and a union with a reverse 
policy adds but few to its roll. The increase of pauperism then was 
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closely connected with administration; the administration was 
weakest at the point of outdoor relief: and where there was an 
acknowledged outdoor-relief policy and guardians had been elected 
on an outdoor relief ticket to enforce it, under the pressure of the 
season and of claimants assured of receiving outdoor treatment, 
pauperism flowed like an unchecked tide. Five unions—St. Olave’s, 
Camberwell, Greenwich, St. Pancras, and Poplar—account for 28,000 
of the 43,000 paupers added to the list of recipients of poor-relief 
in London since the first week of January. 

Clearly, then, the principle of administering relief in such a way 
that the position of the recipient is not made more eligible than that 
of the independent man is still worthy of consideration. 

How far did these unions fail in this particular? To the able- 
bodied the boards of guardians in London, if they have not accommo- 
dation in the workhouse or do not wish to offer it, may give out- 
door relief, at least one half of which must be in kind, exacting in 
return labour to be performed under their immediate supervision. 
These conditions are based on the principle we have quoted; but 
it is obvious that the guardians in the exercise of their discretion 
may in practice annul that principle. They may give excessive relief, 
reduce unduly the hours of work, or provide insufficient supervision. 
Good administration is more than a mere offer and supply of work in 
a labour yard. Each case is thoroughly investigated, and more com- 
petent assistant-relieving officers are put on for the purpose if 
necessary. The test is strictly applied. The work is supervised 
closely, so as to prevent idleness. The relief is given on a scale that 
will not create ademand. It is sometimes supplied wholly, or almost 
wholly, in kind. No outdoor relief is given to single able-bodied 
men. ‘To those who seem inclined to rely upon work in the labour 
yard, after a certain time the house is offered ; and even in so small a 
matter as the payment of relief it has been found that to give the 
relief to the men daily instead of weekly has of itself reduced the 
numbers greatly. Further, the workhouse test is not abandoned. 
It is applied in all doubtful cases. If necessary, more workhouse 
accommodation is obtained to meet the emergency. There is close 
co-operation with charitable societies. At St. Olave’s and at the other 
five unions it does not appear that these precautions, suggested more 
particularly by the experience of Manchester and other towns in the 
winter of 1878-79, were adopted. On the contrary, at St. Olave’s for 
instance, relief was given at the rate of 3s. 6d. a day, which would 
probably be more than, or as much as, many of the men would earn 
in the open market. For deterrence elsewhere, reliance was placed 
on the fact that the men were only allowed to work a certain 
number of hours a day—a very feeble safeguard indeed. Elsewhere, 
again, there was no labour yard, and outdoor relief without a test 
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appears to have been freely granted. Thus, on the whole, the old 
principle of the Poor Law was set aside. 

But there are other methods—some charitable, some municipal, 
some both—-each with its own test or presumed quality of restriction 
or deterrence. London indeed, in the past decade, has been a kind 
of winter laboratory. Experiments in relief-employment were made 
in 1886 at Whitechapel, Lewisham, and Wandsworth ; in 1887-8 at 
various public gardens, and especially at Camberwell; in 1892-3 and 
1893-4 at Abbey Mills. All these were charitable experiments. But 
the vestries and district boards have also tried endless plans. Of these 
may be cited two conducted last winter in combination with charity 
at Poplar and West Ham, and, as an example of what has been done 
by vestries, the employment scheme at Mile End. 

In 1886 the conclusions drawn from the experiments made in 
that year were as follows :-— 

(1) It is very important that relief works should not be opened 
unless there is a clear necessity for them. They should not be 
allowed to become the ordinary resource of the labouring poor. 
(2) The wage should not be a charity wage ; but 4d. an hour would 
seem to be a fair compromise. But the work should be contracted 
for in the ordinary way, on condition that the contractor should take 
a proportion of unskilled men; or it should be measured or piece 
work, and payments should be made by scale—that is to say, a fixed 
minimum per hour, and an additional payment according to ability 
and industry. (3) There must be sufficient inquiry. (4) There 
must be very close supervision. (5) Earth and spade and shovel 
work is generally best. 

Here the test, or drawback, lies in the 4d. an hour coupled with 
the work being done by the piece—a method in favour of which there 
is abundant evidence from the days of the Cotton Famine onwards. 

The relief-employment in 1887-8 confirmed these views; and 
the report of that year drew special attention to the ‘very large 
number of men who, though always more or less unemployed during 
the slack time of the winter, earned a fairly high wage at other 
seasons,’ and to the many men who ‘ were willing to work, but had 
no capacity for continuous exertion, and were become by habit 
undisciplined.’ Such men as these are the first to fill the ranks of 
the ‘ unemployed ;’ and they first apply for employment-relief, which 
provides them usually with a winter job which lasts a short time, and 
with which they are well content, and upon which they are only too 
ready to rely. Such men, as a friend writes, represent a class, the 
existence of which is habitually ignored by the organisers of relief 
committees. 

The experiments of 1892-3 and 1893-4 at Abbey Mills were 
made without piece-work and with a payment of 6d. an hour. The 
cases were investigated as in 1887-8, and a fortnight’s employment 
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was offered to the selected men in the first instance; and in both 
years an attempt was made (as in 1888-9) to help those who were 
employed, in some better and more permanent manner. In the second 
year slight alterations were made in the plan of work, but the figures 
for the two years are very similar. In 1892-3 716 men applied; and 
of these, owing to their living outside the area or on other grounds (as, 
for instance, being found on inquiry unsuitable), only 253, or 35 per 
cent., were employed ; and 79, or 11 per cent., were subsequently 
assisted. The corresponding figures for 1893-4 were 414 ; 141, or 34 
per cent. ; and 49, or 11°8 per cent. As was shown by an inquiry 
made at the request of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
the after-results of the winter’s work in 1892-3 were very meagre. 
Out of ninety-two cases which were investigated only twenty-seven 
were in at all a better position ; and there is no reason to believe that 
had a similar test been applied in 1893—4 the results would have been 
more favourable. Certainly the emigration cases turned out very 
much worse: thirteen out of twenty-two or twenty-three were 
failures. 

Was, then, the offer of work at 6d. an hour, combined with some 
little investigation, a sufficient test ? On this there is some difference 
of opinion. In my judgment it was not. Out of a population of 
293,000 in the Tower Hamlets, of whom Mr. Charles Booth states 
that from 30 to 43 per cent. are poor, this offer of work in the second 
year drew together 414 persons. Of these 141 were after inquiry 
considered eligible. Evidently, therefore, the need for employment- 
relief at all in 1893-4 was small. But even in the case of the 141 
the willingness to work did not stand for much. Of the emigration 
failures the following is an instance: ‘ Whole family were placed in 
a situation described as an appointment for life. After a month, sent 
back as drunk and insolent.’ It is true that only thirteen were dis- 
charged for idleness, and we would not ignore the reports made of the 
work done by the men. But where piece-work has been given it has 
proved certainly a much more severe test of industry than—6d. an hour. 
At Glasgow in three weeks it reduced those engaged on employment- 
relief from 560 to 75—or at the rate of 86 per cent. What would its 
effect have been at Abbey Mills? To use one’s tools lightly is an art ; 
and it is quite consistent with the avoidance of declared and palpable 
idleness. There is a stroke, profanely called in London the Vestry 
and, more recently, the County Council stroke, which, under the latter 
name, will now no doubt disappear, as the Moderates rallied in such 
force at the late election. It represents presumably a pitch of effort 
carefully regulated between too great energy and too great idleness, 
but verging just a few degrees towards the latter. To exclude those 
who use their tools thus lightly is difficult. 

Nor can it be argued that the offer of work at 6d. an hour was any 
substitute for the tests of the Poor Law. No charitable relief-employ- 
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ment can be. The Poor Law is in the nature of a last resort. It has to 
provide for all comers, and, making more or less inquiry, it must use a 
test generally applicable. Charity has to provide only for those whom 
it wills. Those whom it does not help may, if they want assistance, 
fall back on the Poor Law. Its tests accordingly are amateur and 
insufficient. It has not to deal with destitute persons, all and sundry, 
It has to prevent, remove, and relieve distress, without having regard 
so much to the destitution of the applicant as to the possibility of 
helping him in a fitting and thorough manner. At Abbey Mills it 
would have been better to leave the work to be undertaken as a 
matter of ordinary business by the municipality, if it were necessary 
or useful to the community. As many men would thus have been 
employed in a satisfactory manner. Mere employment, and not 
relief-employment, would have been provided. 

The Poplar experiment, which we discuss next, was a hybrid of 
philanthropy and municipalisation. It originated with Mr. Hills, who 
subsidised it to the extent of 1,000/., and it was adopted by the district 
board. Four kinds of work were offered. Whitewashing of courts 
and alleys. Stone-breaking, paid for by the piece. Clearing the site 
of the animal charcoal works as a dust depédt: here labourers were 
paid at the rate of 4s. a day. Taking up stone pavement in Bow 
Road and laying it down in another road, and replacing it with wood 
pavement. 

Here again the theory was that the work would be a test, that 
some would refuse. Also it was argued that relief given in return 
for work was not charity, but wages. 

What were the results ? First, all loafers, and subsequently all new 
applicants, were put to the stone work, which was piece-work, and 
‘convict labour,’ as the agitators call it—work such as is done in the 
labour yards of the guardians. But it had a disadvantage, from 
which the Poor Law employment is free. Men who had the knack 
could earn as much as 8s. ; others who had not, took as little as 1s. 3d. 
On the method of the Poor Law, at least enough is given to 
maintain the family; but then it is relief, not ‘wages.’ Next, the 
work on the Bow Road executed by the unemployed cost 570/.; by a 
contractor it would have been done for 247/. 10s.—a difference of more 
than 56 per cent., which could of course in this instance be made 
good out of the subsidy of 1,000/. In spite of this the unemployed 
requested an increase in their wage from 6d. to 64d., though 
apparently their work was really worth 50 per cent. less, or only 
about 3d. Another anomaly also arose. The painters, of whom 
many were employed, were not allowed to whitewash for 6d. an hour ; 
it was less than the trades’ union rate. So they had to do general 
labourers’ work, clearing the site, &c., at 6d. an hour, while the 
labourers did the whitewashing at the same rate. Finally, the 
committee of the district board thus sum up in favour of their 
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experiment : ‘The work was necessary, and the men in want. Mr. 
Hills’ generous contribution supplied the deficiency that would other- 
wise have fallen on the rates.’ ‘ Generally speaking, the outlay was 
a little more than double what it would have been had men 
accustomed to the particular work been engaged ;’ but ‘ it is only 
necessary to refer to what has happened elsewhere under similar con- 
ditions ; for instance, wood-chopping resulted in a loss of 6s, 6d. per 
100 bundles, cost of production having been 9s, and the market rate 
2s. 6d. This shows the cost amounted to nearly four times as much 
as it should have done, and it must be remembered that wood-chop- 
ping is comparatively easy work ’—and so on; proving that if we 
compare other places and experiments with Poplar and this experi- 
ment, the loss is ‘ not by any means remarkable ’—which may readily 
be granted. 

Here the test disappears, except in so far as the ordinary labour 
yard test is applied. It is costly municipal work, carried out on 
charity terms, without any quality of ‘ineligibility. The man 
employed by the district board was certainly better off than the 
independent labourer, who was not fortunate enough to light upon so 
satisfactory a job. 

At West Ham a similar plan was adopted, with the result that, as 
the report said, ‘ such work will have to be done in the future by the 
State. In no other way can any satisfactory or permanent results 
be arrived at.’ Thus are we invited to translate a local failure into a 
suecess by superseding local initiative by centralised action. It 
would be as true to argue that the longer and the slacker the rein, 
the greater the driver’s control over his leader. 

At Mile End the vestry had no philanthropic subsidy. They 
employed 366 men on sewage works and paving. The rate of wages 
was with them, too, sixpence an hour, for a day of seven to nine hours. 
The cost of executing the paving by ordinary workmen was 2s. per 
yard superficial; that executed by the unemployed was 4s. 4jd. 
The difference in cost on the work done by the unemployed was 
1,273l.—the total excess being 1,538/. The committee of the 
vestry conclude that, ‘taking into consideration the nature of the 
work and the class of the men employed, the additional cost was 
unavoidable, and they recommend that no further work should be 
undertaken under similar conditions.’ 

It would seem, then, that this municipal employment cannot be 
treated as ‘a test that some would refuse ;’ and what is given in return 
for it must be reckoned, not as wages, but as charity. If municipali- 
ties are to give employment, it must not be with a view to ‘making 
work’ or putting work into incompetent hands, but merely as a good 
employer would employ his men, as far as he could, with a due 
regard to economy, throughout the year—a method that allows of a 
very limited application, and can hardly be considered a solution of 
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the difficulty of the ‘unemployed,’ as it has been sketched at the 
beginning of this paper. 

Besides these plans there is the scheme suggested by Mr. Hills. 
He now practically adopts the conclusions of 1886-7; and in an 
extreme emergency, when charitable relief-employment is absolutely 
necessary, that method may very well be adopted. But we are now 
suffering from ‘ exceptional distress’ every year. It, or what passes 
for it, is becoming the rule. We have had it in some measure the 
past three or four years; and every year employment of some kind 
has been provided. We are thus confirming the false impression that 
it is the duty of somebody to supply work in the winter time. And 
if Mr. Hills’ suggestion of a State grant towards his relief-employ- 
ment scheme throughout the country were adopted, and a grant from 
local authorities were added, we should -certainly establish a right to 
employment without being at all able to enforce, on some such simple 
and practical method as that applied by the Poor Law, conditions of 
‘ineligibility’ which would prevent the creation of the new able- 
bodied pauperism. 

In most of these schemes it is strange how the large part played 
by charity is overlooked. No doubt charitable work could be done 
better; but, as the last few weeks have shown, it is a very potent 
force in London. Why should not reliance be placed to a larger 
extent on organised charity? The employment which so many sug- 
gest is after all charity, and there are better kinds of charity than 
the artificial provision of employment. Where a good system is 
already at work, relief may be administered without any extra cost 
to the community. The organisation is separately provided. Other 
sources of assistance, of which there are often many, are not over- 
looked ; and the relief thus supplements other efforts, as far as pos- 
sible, and toes not take their place. The help is most diverse in its 
nature—sometimes indirect, helping the family rather than the man 
himself, sometimes direct. It touches many causes of out of work, 
such as illness, which employment-relief can never reach. It is 
wider, more effectual, more adaptable, more personal. It is in the 
best sense economical. It uses relief as a means only, knowing that 
in the right use of devotion, energy, experience, skill, and co-operation 
lies the true economy which makes relief serviceable. If employ- 
ment-relief, or that system of State and municipal employment which 
some expect to create, fails—as, I believe, except within the narrowest 
limits and in the gravest crises, fail it must—the better method of 
charity remains. A large association of well-trained workers of all 
classes is worth any number of relief works. It will create no expecta- 
tions, for it will refuse as justly as it gives charitably, and it will 
promote foresight andindependence. It was never intended that the 
whole burden of dealing with distress should be thrown upon the 
Poor Law. Charity was always expected to bear a fair share of it; 
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and this obligation the public at large is generally very ready to 
fulfil when they are assured that their contributions are needed and 
that they will be carefully applied. 

There is then the policy of adherence to the old principle of 1834, 
which was at that time found to be based on long experience, and has 
since been confirmed by later knowledge. If it be accepted, the sole 
question is whether any modifications should be made in its applica- 
tion. It can hardly be said that the experiments of the past decade 
suggest modifications in regard to the Poor Law, except on points of 
administrative detail such as those noted by Mr. Macdonald and 
referred to above as the result of the experiences of 1878-79. Onthe 
other hand they indicate the methods that may best be applied, if it 
were enacted, that, as in Scotland, no Poor Law relief could be given 
to able-bodied men except in the workhouse. In that case municipal 
employment-relief would be no more satisfactory than it now is; but 
the administration of charity might have to be in some measure 
organised to cope with a demand which it would no longer be able to 
leave the Poor Law to meet. It would have to take the place of the 
out-relief to the able-bodied, and, if it adopted any system of employ- 
ment-relief, it would have to devise such tests as would be effectual 
in making the position of those assisted less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer, while it relieved their distress. In doing this 
it would have the advantage of being able to refer doubtful cases to 
the workhouse. 

But now the trend of opinion in some quarters favours the aban- 
donment of the principle which we would defend. Even the bar of 
the disfranchisement of the voter on his receipt of poor-relief is to 
beremoved. According to the common law, antecedent to the Reform 
Act of 1832, to receive such poor-law relief or alms as amounted to 
maintenance was a presumption that as a parliamentary voter the 
recipient could not be independent ; and employment at parish labour 
paid at a lower than market rate was held to disqualify. It is now 
said that at West Ham, of 11,000 men relieved, two-thirds would not 
apply to the Poor Law because they would lose the franchise. If 
this be true, it is evidence that the prospect of losing the franchise 
is some obstacle to pauperism—to the creation of a new pauperism. 
But the revising barrister is not bound to expunge the names of those 
in receipt of poor-law relief or alms unless objection is raised to them ; 
and it would be interesting to learn how far objection is actually 
raised. The law, no doubt, leaves a strong electioneering weapon in 
the hands of a political association, if it is found useful by either 
party to bring forward objections to this class of elector ; but pro- 
bably both sides are parties to a conspiracy of silence, especially as the 
clerk to the board of guardians is not required by statute to be present 
and produce his books. Still, even in these circumstances the law is 
salutary. Weare told how at West Ham the 500 people in the corridor 
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of the town council chamber had a very convincing effect on their deli- 
berations. If they came in their capacity as voters, not for Parliament 
only, but for the councillors themselves and the guardians, their 
self-interest would be as great and their influence greater. The 
political process of ‘ follerin’ Moses *thout losin’ the fleshpots’ might 
rapidly ripen into a recognised democratic method. And if, as we 
are told, permanent State employment is to be provided for a large 
proportion of the population, and if we are even to apprehend an 
exhaustion of the rateable value of such a Union as West Ham unless 
State grants are forthcoming, we may well be slow to remove an 
obstacle that may still in some degree stand between the community 
and this disastrous result. 

We have then, as I have pointed out, all the elements of a new 
pauperism in the country. The increase in London pauperism shows 
how suddenly it may rise on an emergency; and the problem con- 
cerns not London only, but all large towns. Whether we shall 
manufacture this new pauperism or not, it is for Parliament and the 
constituencies to decide. They are the arbiters. If they abandon 
the old principle of 1834, we shall have it. If they adhere to that, 
we shall be able to grapple well and sufficiently with times of diffi- 
culty, and we shall not have a Poor Law that will make our people 
less independent, self-reliant, and manly. 


C. 8. Loca. 
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